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won  by  the  skill,  superior  physique,  luck,  or  equipment,  of  a 
few  specialised  players  whose  training  sometimes  not  only 
interferes  with  their  other  work,  but  also  breeds  conceit  and 
selfishness. 

The  true  solution,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  lies  in 
the  slogan,  "Every  boy  in  the  game!"  As  long  as  the  school 
aims  to  be  a  thorough  educator  it  must  attend  to  play,  and 
that  play  must  be  not  for  the  select  few  only,  but  for  every 
boy  in  the  school. 

Some  Toronto  schools  have  been  working  along  these  lines 
with  most  satisfactory  results,  enough  teams  to  accommodate 
every  available  player  being  entered  in  a  local  league.  The 
"win  at  any  cost"  idea  has  been  lost  in  "play  for  play's 
sake".  Those  great  qualities  of  self-control,  self-confidence, 
pride  in  physical  fitness,  honesty,  courage,  unselfishness  which 
the  school  desires  in  its  boys,  have  become  characteristic  of 
the  school.  Not  only  has  the  playground  work  become  a  joy 
to  the  teacher,  but  it  has  brought  a  pleasing  vim  and  cheerful- 
ness into  the  life  of  the  class-room. 

Kent  School,  with  nearly  eight  hundred  boys,  is  one  of  those 
which  has  realised  the  folly  of  perfecting  eleven  boys  to  the 
neglect  of  all  the  rest.  Recently,  in  one  year,  Kent  placed  in 
the  field  at  least  three  nights  per  week,  twelve  football  teams 
in  local  leagues  in  addition  to  two  teams  in  the  city  league. 
One  sheet  of  ice  accommodated  all  who  could  be  enrolled  for 
hockey  in  eight  teams,  each  playing  two  games  a  week;  while 
at  the  same  time  twelve  basket  ball  teams  played  indoors. 
Spring  made  possible  ten  baseball  teams,  and  such  was  the 
spirit  developed  that  in  an  athletic  meet  in  which  boys  com- 
peted against  standards,  in  some  cases,  every  boy  in  the  class 
entered  the  competition.  Needless  to  say,  the  results  were 
most  gratifying,  and  results  are  the  quest  and  the  pay  of  the 
schoolman.  As  the  interests  of  these  teams  were  entirely 
local,  school  work  did  not  suffer.  Indeed,  the  senior  fourth 
class,  of  which  nearly  every  boy  was  in  one  league  or  another 
as  captain  for  leadership's  sake,  passed  91  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  class  at  entrance. 

Try  this  system  as  far  as  you  can,  and  in  whatever  form 
you  can,  if  you  wish  real,  satisfactory  sport.  Get  every  boy 
into  the  game. 


Spelling 

H.    S.    MOTT 
Principal,  McCaul  Scliool,  Toronto 

THE  difficulty  of  learning  to  spell  presented  itself  to  the 
human  race  when  they  began  to  give  a  permanency  to 
their  expressions  by  means  of  writing.  The  earlier 
peoples  using,  an  unwritten  language,  were  not  conscious  of 
troubles  which  meet  the  boy  in  learning  to  spell  at  the  present 
time.  And  those  races  to-day  that  express  themselves  by 
means  of  thought  pictures  instead  of  by  words  are  still  free 
from  these  difficulties. 

The  great  commercial  advancement  of  the  past  few  years 
has  increased  the  demand  for  a  course  of  greater  utility  in 
business  training.  Hence  more  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
spelling,  as  all  business  men  are  particular  about  accuracy  in 
letter  writing.  And  as  spelling  in  our  language  is  so  irrational 
and  difficult,  always  presenting  nearly  as  many  exceptions  to 
the  rule  as  words  that  follow  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  teachers 
should  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  teaching  the  subject  so 
as  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  the  pupil  as  much  as  possible. 

In  giving  this  paper,  then,  I  purpose  to  suggest  some  of  the 
means  that  may  be  employed  in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 
First,  however,  let  me  make  a  few  general  suggestions  to  the 
teacher. 

(1)  Ever  ke^p  in  mind  the  principle  that  the  child  learns 
through  the  use  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  motor  activity. 

(2)  Remember  that  all  children  do  not  use  these  channels  of 
sensations  to  the  same  extent.  Some  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
eye,  others  upon  the  ear,  and  others  upon  the  motor  activity, 
or  writing.  Hence  we  should  not  adopt  a  method  of  teaching 
that  makes  use  of  only  one  of  these  channels  of  sensation,  and 
excludes  the  others. 

(3)  In  assigning  a  lesson  endeavour  to  aid  in  overcoming 
the  mistakes  that  are  commonly  made  in  our  own  classes.  A 
few  of  the  most  common  of  such  mistakes  are :  (a)  Omissions  of 
letters  at  or  near  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word;  (b)  transposition 
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of  a  letter;  (c)  addition  of  a  letter;  (d)  doubling  the  wrong 
letter;  (e)  wrong  pronunciation  of  a  word,  which  leads  to  the 
wrong  spelling  of  it. 

Having  outlined  some  of  the  general  principles  and  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  usually  met  with,  I  shall  in  the  next  place 
outline  a  plan  for  assigning  a  lesson  in  spelling  to  a  senior 
class. 

(1)  Write  the  words  on  the  board  in  syllables,  at  the  same 
time  pronouncing  and  spelling  the  words  aloud  for  the  class. 
To  save  time,  the  class  may  copy  these  words  into  their  books 
while  the  teacher  is  putting  them  on  the  board.  The  value  of 
putting  the  word  in  syllables  on  the  board  is  that  the  child  is 
given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  each  part  clearly.  The  result 
is  that  the  child  is  not  so  likely  to  make  mistakes  at  the  end 
or  middle  of  a  word,  which  are  generally  caused  by  his  not 
carefully  seeing  each  part.  The  value  of  pronouncing  the  word 
is  that  the  child  hears  it  correctly  pronounced.  The  value  of 
having  the  pupils  write  the  words  is  that  they  make  use  of 
the  motor  activity.  Thus,  in  the  lesson  the  three  channels  of 
receiving  sensations,  namely,  the  ear,  the  eye  and  the  motor 
activity,  are  called  into  play,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment with  nonsense  syllables  that  when  a  child  writes  the 
word  and  spells  it  aloud,  there  are  fewer  mistakes. 

(2)  After  the  words  are  all  copied,  have  the  class  pronounce 
them,  the  teacher  putting  the  accent  on  the  proper  syllable. 
This  aims  at  correct  pronunciation  as  an  aid  to  correct  spelling. 

(3)  Drill  in  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  each  word,  calling 
attention  to  any  peculiarity  that  would  be  of  value  in  impress- 
ing the  proper  spelling  or  meaning  of  it  on  the  child's  mind. 
For  example,  homonyms  like  stationery  and  stationary,  compli- 
ment and  complement,  can  be  readily  distinguished.  Stationery 
comes  from  the  word  station  meaning  "stall",  a  place  where 
goods  were  sold  at  a  market.  Station-er,  the  person  who  sold 
the  goods,  and  station-er-y,  the  goods  that  were  sold.  Similarly 
with  complement.  It  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  word 
complete,  while  compliment  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
word  comply.  Such  explanations  help  not  only  to  fasten  the 
method  of  correct  spelling,  but  also  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

It  is  frequently  advisable,  where  possible,  to  take  off  the 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  let  the  class  see  how  the  word  has 
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been  built  up.  For  example,  the  word  unerringly,  from  the 
word  err]  carriage  from  the  word  carry,  etc.  Attention  may 
be  called  to  any  pecuHarity  in  the  spelHng  of  a  word  either  by 
using  coloured  chalk  or  underlining  the  letter,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  word  sep-a-rate. 

We  have  been  considering  the  presentation  of  the  lesson, 
but  now  we  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  of  what  to  teach. 

It  is  evident  that  a  pupil  should  not  be  asked  to  spell  words 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  use,  as  it  would  be  largely  a  waste  of 
time.  Again,  the  words  selected  should  not  be  too  easy; 
they  should  present  some  difficulty. 

In  our  senior  classes  the  pupil  should  have  a  drill  on  words 
he  is  likely  to  meet  with,  so  that  when  he  leaves  us  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  new  world  will  not  be  entirely  foreign. 

Our  lesson  must  not  be  too  long;  that  is,  must  not  consist 
of  too  many  words.  Better  ten  words  a  day  and  no  mistakes, 
than  fifteen  words  and  an  aggregate  of  five  or  more  mistakes. 
In  my  own  class  I  aim  at  taking  as  many  words  as  the  class 
can  master  without  any  mistakes.  I  generally  find  that  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  is  the  maximum. 

But  if  we  add  ten  words  each  day  to  the  pupils'  vocabulary, 
in  a  year  of  two  hundred  school  days,  we  see  what  a  wealth  of 
words  he  should  have  a  partial  acquaintance  with. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  old  maxim  of 
learning  to  do  by  doing  is  especially  applicable  here.  But  we 
can  wonderfully  aid  the  "doing"  by  creating  a  wholesome, 
stimulating  atmosphere  about  the  subject  which  will  go  far 
in  overcoming  its  difficulties. 

Editor's  Note: — In  connection  with  Mr.  Mott's  article, 
the  following  list  of  words  which  were  used  in  an  inter-city 
spelling  match,  conducted  by  the  N.  E.  A.  in  the  United 
States  some  years  ago,  may  be  found  useful  for  practice. 
Post  the  lisc  up,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  spelling  match 
before  the  close  of  the  vear : 


which 

grammar 

judgment 

beginning 

separate 

accommodate 

until 

surprise 

develop 

embarrass 

management 

thorough 

whether 

business 

there 

negroes 

February 

acquiesce 

iron 

principal 

benefited 

parallel 

together 

professor 
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descendant 

alley 

seize 

recede 

government 

ceiling 

reverence 

disappoint 

all  right 

chimney 

indelible 

secretary 

detached 

necessarily 

vaccinate 

deference 

governor 

partition 

apparatus 

urgent 

cleanse 

capital 

acid 

fumi 

vertical 

muscle 

salve 

perilous 

prejudice 

preparation 

dissatisfy 

supreme 

regretted 

victuals 

strategy 

drowned 

noticeable 

disease 

emanate 

address 

restaurant 

culinary 

perilous 

lemon 

curiosity 

sovereign 

caterpillar 

magazine 

miniature 

mischievous 

ascend 

tariff 

poem 

several* 

decimal 

mattress 

brethren 

laboratory 

knowledge 

sheriff 

persevere 

balloon 

elevate 

to 

elm 

geography 

area 

too 

precede 

cistern 

position 

two 

occasion 

visible 

gnaw 

write 

divisible 

American 

guise 

through 

changeable 

capabilities 

criticise 

their 

supersede 

candidate 

Great  Britain 

every 

occurrence 

animal 

syllable 

guide 

committee 

engine 

maintain 

sure 

disappear 

yet 

dying 

children 

mischief 

Italian 

cereal 

careful 

character 

solemn 

exempted 

already 

pursue 

definition 

eulogy 

altogether 

origin 

ceremony 

tactful 

certain 

exercise 

genuine 

convalescent 

daily 

handkerchief 

barbarism 

territorial 

enough 

potatoes 

clemency 

necessity 

shoulder 

similar 

representative 

weird 

weather 

admittance 

collateral 

exhilarate 

meant 

irrelevant 

volunteer 

sufficient 

tongue 

foreigner 

gracious 

inquisitive 

village 

deceit 

fatigue 

correspond 

principle 

hygiene 

excessive 

condescend 

straight 

siege 

countenance 

foreign 

scholar 

niece 

collapse 

irresistible 

language 
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occur 

sensible 

immaterial 

sentiment 

ankle 

baggage 

apparel 

benevolence 

boundary 

fairies 

possession 

amusement 

sentence 

capitol 

massacre 

parliament 

relative 

decease 

sufficient 

independent 

refer 

illusion 

vicious 

rudiments 

applaud 

allusion 

predecessor 

audience 

rinse 

petition 

plausible 

prominent 

adhere 

spherical 

righteous 

vehement 

offence 

scheme 

paralyse 

electricity 

rehearse 

remedy 

miracle 

irascible 

grateful 

villain 

organisation 

indispensable 

object 

tragedy 

stationary 

history 

recess 

accidentally 

definite 

equipped 

discord 

farthest 

advertisement 

lieutenant 

influence 

fiery 

gas 

creditor 

express 

religious 

adjustable 

superintendent 

rustle 

neuralgia 

experiment 

fragile 

illustrate 

excellent 

accept 

admission 

peaceable 

haggard 

providence 

business 

blamable 

managing 

statement 

latter 

Johnny  handed  the  following  note  from  his  mother  to  the 
teacher  one  morning: 

"Dere  teacher  you  keep  tellin'  my  boy  to  brethe  with  his 
diafram.  Maybe  rich  children  has  got  diaframs,  but  how 
about  when  there  father  only  makes  1.50  a  day  and  has  got 
five  children  to  keep?  First  it's  one  thing,  then  it's  another, 
and  now  it's  diaframs.     That's  the  worst  yet." 


"Mamma,"  said  little  Ethel,  with  a  discouraged  look  on 
her  face,  "  I  ain't  going  to  school  any  more." 

"Why,  my  dearie,  what's  the  matter?"  the  mother  gently 
inquired. 

"'Cause  it  ain't  no  use  at  all.  I  can  never  learn  to  spell. 
The  teacher  keeps  changing  the  words  on  me  all  the  time." — 
— School  Education. 


Difficulties  in  Primary  Reading 

HATTIE  A.  HILL, 
The  Public  School,  Arkona,  Ont. 

THE  first  great  problem  which  confronts  the  primary 
teacher  as  she  enters  upon  her  work,  is,  where  is  the 
common  ground  on  which  all  may  meet,  the  adult 
teacher  and  the  six-year-old  pupil,  whose  lives  have  hereto- 
fore been  so  different  and  who  are  now  to  be  associates  and 
companions  for  an  entire  year?  In  the  solution  of  this  problem 
the  first  few  days  of  school,  when  pupils  and  teacher  are 
becoming  acquainted,  are  most  important. 

Perhaps  the  most  engaging  topic  upon  which  to  base  the 
introductory  talks  and  reading  lessons  is  the  home  life,  for 
the  home  means  ever>-thing  to  the  child.  The  first  lesson 
might  be  a  talk  about  the  pets  they  have  at  home,  the  dog 
that  does  so  many  different  tricks,  the  kitty  with  the  pretty 
ribbon  round  her  neck,  or,  still  better,  a  talk  about  baby  or 
about  the  sister  or  brother  they  left  at  home.  By  the  aid  of 
pictures  of  the  baby,  of  the  playful  kitty,  or  of  the  faithful 
dog,  and  sketches  of  these  made  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher,  even  the  little  one  who  did  not  seem  very  bright,  is 
able  to  grasp  the  idea  as  the  teacher  says,  "Now,  watch  the 
way  the  chalk  says,  dog,  baby,  or  cat'\  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  the  starting-point  in  reading  has  been  found,  one  great 
difficulty  has  been  surmounted.  I  like  to  make  the  children 
feel  that  learning  to  read  is  worth  while. 

The  seat  work  which  follows  should  be  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  oral  lesson.  Other^vise  it  becomes  merely 
"busy  work ",  and  is  of  little  value.  Seat  work  is  as  important 
as  the  directed  work  in  class,  and  is  a  test  of  the  child's  ability 
and  of  his  assimilation  of  what  has  been  given.  For  the  first 
few  days  I  do  not  say,  "Take  your  seats  and  write  the  word 
dog,  baby,  or  run",  as  the  case  may  be,  because  it  is  asking 
from  the  children  something  they  cannot  do,  and  that  they 
may  be  inclined  to  refuse.  Rather,  each  child  goes  to  his  seat 
armed  with  a  square  of  coloured  paper  with  the  word  written 
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upon  it,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  to  assist  in  cutting  out  the  new 
word  that  he  may  carry  it  home  to  show  mother.  After  they 
have  traced  the  word  many  times,  first  with  my  help  and  then 
alone,  they  are  anxious  to  see  who  can  make  it  best  without 
my  aid.  At  this  moment  I  grasp  the  opportunity  to  have 
them  take  their  slates  and  try  their  best.  The  result,  I  am 
sure,  is  much  better  than  if  they  had  been  told  to  write  the 
words  on  their  slates  or  books  when  they  first  came  from  the 
class. 

Here  is  a  difficulty  I  had  with  a  boy  who  is  just  a  little 
different  from  others,  but  the  kind  that  somehow  creeps  into 
every  schoolroom  one  time  or  another.  This  little  boy  said, 
"I  can't  read  those  words!  I  can't!"  I  placed  a  primer 
upon  my  desk  and  a  box  beside  the  primer.  Then  I  called 
Jack  to  my  desk.  "I  can't  read  in  a  new  book!"  he  said, 
panic  in  his  voice.  "I  can't  read  in  my  old  one."  I  smiled 
and  asked  him  if  he  liked  to  play  games. 

"Why — yes — m",  said  Jack,  rather  doubtfully. 

I  then  told  him  that  the  box  contained  thirty  soldiers,  and 
that  we  were  going  to  play  a  battle  game  with  them.  On 
each  card  I  had  printed  a  simple  phonogram.  The  set  also 
included  all  the  consonants  and  short  vowel  sounds  as  well 
as  qu,  sh,  ch,  wh,  th. 

Still  came  the  remark,  "I  can't  learn  those".  I  told  him 
that  I  called  them  soldiers.  I  held  up  a  card  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  name  of  it.  Jack  gave  the  correct  sound,  and 
that  became  his  soldier.  I  drew  a  chalk  line  across  my  desk 
blotter,  and  said  that  was  the  line  of  battle.  Jack's  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  placed  the  soldier  on  his  line.  He  named  five 
cards  in  succession  correctly,  but  on  the  sixth  he  failed. 
That  one  became  my  soldier,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  battle  line.  Jack  set  his  lips  firmly  and  said, 
"You  won't  get  many  more",  and  so  it  proved,  for  when  the 
pack  was  gone  Jack  had  twenty-four  and  I  had  only  six. 
The  battle  then  started.  If  he  failed  to  name  any  of  his 
soldiers  they  became  mine,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
named  mine  correctly,  they  became  his.  The  battle  waged 
furiously  for  five  minutes,  and  ended  in  victory  for  Jack. 

Jack  thought  it  was  a  great  game,  and  he  wanted  another, 
but  we  played  the  next  game  on  the  following  day.    Each  day 
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IV.  Oral  Expression. 

(a)  A  story  is  related  of  a  child  running  into  the  house, 
calling  its  mother.  She  lifts  her  hand  and  says:  (At  this 
stage,  the  following  words  are  written  on  the  blackboard.) 

"Hush!  baby  is  asleep." 

Pupils  are  asked  to  read  aloud  the  exact  words.  The 
emotion  must  be  real. 

(6)  A  boy  forgot,  and  remained  to  play  ball  on  Monday, 
when  his  father  had  asked  him  to  reach  home  promptly  that 
day.    The  boy  felt  badly  and  he  said, — written  on  board — 

"I  am  sorry  I  did  it  father." 

(c)  The  following  sentences  may  be  suggestive — 

1.  Oh!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  daddy. 

2.  Telegram!     News!    Star!   All  about  the  war!  Paper,  sir! 

3.  It  is  a  lovely  place. 

4.  Hurrah!     To-morrow  will  be  a  holiday. 

5.  I  heard  a  noise! 

6.  "Lost  your  mittens! 
You  naughty  kittens! 
Then  you  shall  have  no  pie." 

(d)  In  the  Ontario  Readers  the  following  lessons  are 
suitable  for  personation  and  expression  : 

Primer,  page  30,  "The  Little  Red  Hen";  page  39,  "The 
Cat  and  the  Bird";  page  40,  "The  Ducks  and  the  Frogs"; 
page  42,  "The  Dog  in  the  Manger";  page  44,  "The  Rein- 
deer"; page  48,  "Henny  Penny";  page  52,  "Wishes";  page 
71,  "Teasing". 

First  Reader,  page  12,  "Three  Little  Kittens";  page  19, 
"The  Wind  and  the  Sun";  page  35,  "The  Hare  and  the 
Tortoise";  page  39,  "Fox  and  Cat";  page  47,  "Wolf  and 
Cat";  page  65,  "Spider  and  Fly";  page  90,  "Who  Stole  the 
Bird's  Nest";  page  98,  "The  Pied  Piper". 

V.  Summary  of  Suggestions. 

1.  Self-expression  is  the  basis  of  oral  expression. 

2.  The  native  powers  of  the  children  to  express  themselves, 
through  their  own  individuality,  should  be  given  free  scope. 

3.  Vital  interest,  choice,  freedom,  self-activity  and  joyous- 
ness  are  conditions  necessary  to  ready  responsiveness. 

4.  No  negative  criticism  should  be  given.  Limitations  are 
to  be  noted,  not  noticed.    Create  new  processes. 


One  Hundred  Subjects  for  Debate 

THERE  are,  after  all,  very  few  subjects  that  are 
suitable,  in  all  respects,  for  debate  in  either 
high  or  public  school  classes.  A  subject  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  debatable,  that  is,  there  must  be 
something  to  be  said  in  support  of  either  side.  But  the 
difficulty  with  most  subjects  is  that  the  propositions  that 
they  present  are  incapable  of  proof.  You  may,  for  example, 
argue  as  long  as  you  please  on  the  old-time  subject,  "  Resolved, 
that  Wellington  was  a  greater  general  than  Napoleon,"  with- 
out coming  any  nearer  to  a  definite  proof  of  either  side  of  the 
proposition.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  the  following  list  are 
open  to  this  objection,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  debates 
on  such  subjects  is  that  they  give  the  pupil  practice  in  speaking. 
A  subject  must,  in  the  second  place,  be  suited  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil.  Some  of  the  following  subjects  are  very 
elementary  and  are  intended  for  public  school  grades.  It  is, 
of  course,  difificult  to  create  new  topics  for  discussion,  and 
many  of  these  subjects  are  hackneyed.  They  are  new, 
however,  to  each  generation  of  pupils,  and  a  list  which 
contains  the  old  "standby's"  upon  which  our  grandfathers 
debated  in  the  old  log  school,  may  not  be  without  value  to  the 
teacher. 

Resolved  that: 

1.  Rugby  is  a  better  all-round  game  than  baseball. 

2.  Newspapers  have  more  influence  upon  men's  charac- 

ters than  books. 

3.  Vancouver  is  likely  to  become  a  greater  city  than  New 

York. 

4.  Spring  is  a  more  enjoyable  season  than  Autumn. 

5.  Fire  has  caused  greater  destruction  to  human  life  and 

property  than  water. 

6.  More  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of 

an  automobile  than  from  the  possession  of  a  horse. 

7.  Reading  is   more   profitable   to   the   individual   than 

travel. 

8.  The  pulpit  has  done  more  for  mankind  than  the  press, 
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9.  Newspapers  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 

10.  A  child  of  six  years  has  more  pleasures  than  a  boy  or 

girl  of  sixteen. 

11.  Steam  is  more  useful  to  man  than  electricity. 

12.  The  North  American  Indian  has  suffered  more  at  the 

hands  of  the  white  man  than  the  negro. 

13.  It  is  of  advantage  to  a  boy  to  be  brought  up  in  the 

country  rather  than  in  the  city. 

14.  Edison  has  done  more  for  the  world  than  Marconi. 

15.  Greater  reforms  have  been  brought  about  by  the  pen 

than  by  the  sword. 

16.  A  boat  trip  presents  greater  possibilities  of  enjoyment 

than  an  automobile  trip. 

17.  Iron  is  more  useful  to  man  than  wood. 

18.  Our  fathers  had  a  harder  life  in  their  teens  than  we 

have. 

19.  India  is  of  more  value  to  Great  Britain  than  Canada. 

20.  Napoleon  was  a  greater  general  than  Wellington. 

21.  Plants  are  more  useful  to  mankind  than  animals. 

22.  Canada  offers  greater  advantages  to  the  immigrant 

settler  than  the  United  States. 
123.  The  farmer  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  than  the  manufacturer. 

24.  The  torrid  zone  has  contributed  more  to  the  civilisa- 

tion of  mankind  than  the  temperate  zone. 

25.  Walking  is  a  better  means  of  taking  a  holiday  than 

bicycling. 

26.  Invention  has  done  more  for  mankind  than  discovery. 

27.  The  Italians  are  a  more  desirable  class  of  immigrants 

than  the  Chinese. 

28.  The  Western  pioneer  had  fewer  hardships  to  contend 

with  than  the  pioneers  of  Ontario. 

29.  The  civilised  man  is  happier  than  the  barbarian. 

30.  The  sailor  endures  greater  hardships  than  the  soldier. 

31.  A  boy  has  a  better  time  than  a  girl. 

32.  The  poor  man  with  genius  can  do  more  for  the  happi- 

ness of  his  fellow-men  than  the  rich  man  without 
genius. 

33.  The  telephone  is  a  more  useful  invention  than  the 

telegraph. 
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34.  Women  have  done  more  for  the  betterment  of  man- 

kind than  men. 

35.  At  the  present  time  the  young  man  has  a  better  chance 

to  succeed  in  Hfe  by  remaining  on  the  farm  than  by 
going  to  the  city. 

36.  Gladstone  did  more  for  the  EngUsh -speaking  peoples 

than  Lincoln. 

37.  The  city  is  a  better  place  for  a  college  than  the  country. 

38.  Western    Canada   offers   greater   advantages   to    the 

young  man  than  Eastern  Canada. 

39.  Queen  Victoria  did  more  for  the  good  of  the  English 

people  than  Queen  Elizabeth. 

40.  Departmental  stores  are  a  disadvantage  rather  than 

an  advantage  to  the  city. 

41.  Boxing  should  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  work  in 

the  school  gymnasium. 

42.  The  Norm.an  Conquest  resulted  in  greater  harm  than 

good  to  England. 

43.  Two   thousand   dollars   is   better   than    a   university 

education. 

44.  The  miser  does  greater  injury  to  society  than  the 

spendthrift. 

45.  The  Asiatic  races  should  be  excluded  from  Canada. 

46.  Intemperance  has  caused  greater  suffering  than  war. 

47.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  has  not  on  the  whole 

been  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

48.  A  bushel  of  wheat  is  more  valuable  than  a  cow. 

49.  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Newfoundland  to  be- 

come a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

50.  The  execution  of  Charles  I  was  unjustifiable. 

51.  It  would  be  advisable  to  require  every  boy  to  learn  a, 

trade  before  leaving  school. 

52.  England  was  j  ustified  in  expelling  the  Acadians. 

53.  The  publication  of  news  relating  to  crime  is  not  in  the 

public  interest. 

54.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  municipalities  to  provide  work 

for  the  unemployed. 

55.  It  is  not  advisable  that  Public  Libraries  supply  prose 

fiction  to  their  readers. 

{To  be  concluded  next  month) 


One  Hundred  Subjects  for  Debate 

(Concluded. ) 

56.  The  State  should  provide  for  compulsory  vaccination. 

57.  Canadians  enjoy  a  better  form  of  government  tfian  the 

people  of  the  United  States. 

58.  More  crime  is  due  to  wealth  than  to  poverty. 

59.  Waterloo   was   more    important    in    its   effects    than 

Marathon. 

60.  The  Anglo-Saxons  have  done  more  for  the  progress  of 

civilisation  than  the  Greeks. 

61.  The  poet  is  a  greater  benefactor  of  humanity  than  the 

legislator. 

62.  Women  should  receive  the  same  wages  as  men   in 

similar  positions. 

63.  The  sale  of  newspapers  should  be  permitted  on  Sun- 

days. 

64.  The  verdict  of  three-fourths  of  a  jury  should  be  accep- 

ted as  sufficient  to  acquit  or  to  convict. 

65.  Life   imprisonment   should   take   the  place  of   capital 

punishment. 

66.  Compulsory  voting  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

67.  China  is  a  greater  menace  to  Europe  than  Japan. 

68.  Tennyson  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  English- 

speaking  peoples  than  Longfellow. 

69.  Solitude  contributes  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 

vidual than  society. 

70.  The    government   of    Canada    would    be    carried    on 

equally  well  without  the  existence  of  a  second  legis- 
lative chamber. 
1\.  Missionary  enterprise  has  done  more  for  commerce 
than  exploration. 

72.  All  domestic  animals  should  be  subject  to  taxation. 

73.  The  Irish  are  a  more  clever  race  than  the  Scotch. 
^4.  The  offering  of  a  bonus  to  a  manufacturing  industry 

is  not  justifiable. 
75.  Standard  prose  writers  have  influenced  mankind  more 
than  poets. 

[3.55] 
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76.  The  Canadian  Government  should  own  and  control  all 

railway  and  telegraph  systems  in  the  Dominion. 

77.  Musical    ability    is    preferable      to      the      power    of 

oratory. 

78.  The  existence  of  a  titled  aristocracy  is  a  benefit  to  a 

nation. 

79.  Canada  possesses  greater  natural  resources  than  the 

United  States. 

80.  All  mining  properties  should  be  owned  and  controlled 

by  the  Government  rather  than  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  companies. 

81.  Cromwell  did  more  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  than 

William  III. 

82.  Gymnasium  work  Is  better  for  a  boy  than  field  sports. 

83.  During  the  past  century  the  British  sovereigns  have 

exerted  a  greater  influence  for  good  than  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

84.  Canada  offers  greater  advantages  to  immigrants  than 

Australasia. 

85.  The  militant  methods  of  the  suffragettes  are  justi- 

fiable. 

86.  The  formation  of  trades  unions  is  not  in  the  public 

interest. 

87.  Public  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries  should  be 

open  to  the  public  on  Sundays. 

88.  The  Post-office  Department  should  own  and  operate 

an  express  parcel  delivery. 

89.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  society  if  all  men  were 

paid  the  same  wages. 

90.  The  study  of  languages  should  be  begun  in  the  public 

school. 

91.  A  classical  education  is  likely  to  secure  a  greater  de- 

gree of  happiness  for  the  individual  than  a  scientific 
education. 

92.  The  boycott  is  a  legitimate  means  of  securing  conces- 

sions from  employers. 

93.  Russia  will  ultimately  become  a  greater  nation  than 

Japan. 

94.  A  university  education  is  not  advisable  for  those  who 

do  not  intend  to  enter  a  profession. 
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95.  It  is  of  advantage  to  a  nation  to  have  scattered  colonies, 

as   in    the    British    Empire,    rather   than    compact 
territory  as  in  Russia. 

96.  A   property   qualification   should   be   required   as   an 

essential  to  the  right  of  manhood  suffrage. 

97.  Military  training  for  boys  should  be  made  compulsory 

in  all  schools. 

98.  The  general  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  working  day 

would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

99.  The  state  should  supply  free  text-books  to  all  children 

in  the  Public  and  High  Schools. 
100.  A  lawyer  is  justified  in  defending  a  prisoner  whom  he 
knows  to  be  guilty. 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  football  season,  and  the  students 
of  Professor  Blank's  class,  well  aware  that  their  lesson  had 
been  neglected,  were  prepared  for  reproof,  but  not  for  just  the 
way  in  which  it  came. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  he  slammed  down  his  book  on  the 
desk  and  exclaimed: 

"Well,  that's  the  worst  recitation  I  ever  listened  to.  Why, 
I've  actually  done  nine-tenths  of  it  myself." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


A  keen-eyed  but  obviously  scantily  educated  mountaineer 
led  his  gawky,  overgrown  son  into  a  country  schoolhouse. 

"This  here  boy's  arter  larnin',"  he  announced.  "What's 
yer  bill  o'  fare?" 

"Our  curriculum,  sir,"  corrected  the  schoolmaster, 
"embraces  geography,  physiology,  arithmetic,  algebra,  trig- 
onometry ' ' 

"That'll  do,"  interrupted  the  father.  "Load  him  up  heavy 
with  triggernometry.  He's  the  only  poor  shot  in  the  family." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Educational  Experiment  and  Comment 

The  Elementary  Teacher. — "If  children  are  young,  any- 
one can  teach  them,"  is  a  general  comment.  It  is  very  wrong. 
If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  the  expert  trained 
teacher  is  needed,  it  is  at  the  very  first  years  of  a  child's 
schooling.  There  is  more  skill  required  to  teach  a  kinder- 
garten than  the  elementary  school.  The  little  young  require 
scientific  treatment. — Rev.  Dr.  Rexford,  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  Quebec. 

Too  Much  Work? — "The  cry  of  the  teachers  is  always 
'not  enough  time  for  the  required  work'.  To  have  each  grade 
'cover  the  course  of  study'  month  by  month  delights  the 
superintendent's  heart.  If  he  would  spend  half  as  much  time 
and  energy  in  searching  for  and  cutting  out  the  unnecessary 
work  as  he  now  devotes  to  the  framing  up  of  rigid  prescribed 
courses  he  would  have  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  a  class 
just  as  brilliant  mentally,  and  with  a  good  many  more  red 
corpuscles." — Harper's  Weekly. 

A  Geography  Room— A  Houston  (Texas)  idea  is  to  have  a 
geography  room  in  the  elementary  school.  In  no  other  subject 
is  it  so  desirable  to  have  a  supply  of  varied  material. 

In  other  cities,  so  far  as  we  know,  each  teacher  has  her  own 
equipment.  This  inevitably  limits  her  material  and  duplicates 
much  of  it. 

In  Houston  a  room  about  twelve  feet  square  is  set  apart 
with  shelves,  drawers,  and  cases,  and  here  are  kept  all  the 
geographical  materials  of  all  the  teachers,  and  to  this  the 
principal,  superintendent,  arid  pupils  contribute.  As  a  result 
it  becomes  a  museum  of  materials  for  the  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy. There  are  pictures  and  clippings  of  almost  limitless 
number,  and  every  other  kind  of  material  that  one  can  think 
of. — The  Journal  of  Education. 

A  geography  room,  if  it  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
school,  must  also  be  the  geography  class-room,  to  which  all 
the  classes  in  the  school  come  for  their  lessons  in  geography, 
if  the  time-table  of  the  school  can  be  so  arranged. 
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Annual  Examinations,  1912. 


HONOUR  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  MATRICULATION. 


ENGLISH  POETICAL  LITERATURE. 


rW.  S.  W.  McLay,  m.a. 
Examiners  -A  M.  W.  Wallace,  Ph.D. 
[G.  M.  Wrong,  M.A. 


1.  (a)  Mention  the  features  of  Hotspur's  character  that,  in 
spite  of  his  defects,  make  him  an  attractive  figure  in  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I.     Refer  to  the  play  in  illustration. 

(6)  Point  out  various  things  Hotspur  says  and  does  which 
make  you  feel  that  he  is  not  suited  for  leadership. 

2.  Write  a  careful  synopsis  of  the  important  interview  be- 
tween King  Henry  and  Prince  Hal,  Act  III,  Scene  2. 

3.  "  Shylock  is  great  in  every  scene  where  he  appears,  yet 
each  later  scene  exhibits  him  in  a  new  element  or  aspect  of 
greatness." 

By  reference  to  the  various  scenes  in  which  Shylock  ap- 
pears, estimate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

4.  Quote  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  One  stanza  from  each  of  Ode  to  Duty,  The  Solitary 

Reaper,  To  a  Skylark. 

(b)  Twenty-four     consecutive   lines    from     The    Ancient 

Mariner. 

(c)  "In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left;"  (the  following  nine 

lines) ;   and  "  Sit,  Jessica.     Look,  how  the  floor  of 
heaven  "  (the  following  seven  lines). 

(d)  Fifteen  consecutive    lines    from   Henry    the   Fourth, 

Pa/rtl. 

[over] 


5.  (a)  Set  forth  what  you  consider  to  be  the  excellences  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  illustrating  by  reference  to  the  poem. 

(6)  Divide  the  italicized  lines  in  the  following  into  feet, 
and  indicate  by  distinguishing  marks  the  accented  and  un- 
accented syllables : — 

(i)  Nodding  her  head  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

(ii)  One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  turned  his  face  ivith  a  ghastly  jtang^ 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

(iii)  But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir, 
With  a  short  xmeasy  motion. 

6.  In  respect  of  jive  of  the  following  passages,  name  the 
speaker,  and  indicate,  with  some  precision,  the  connection  in 
which  each  occurs  : — 

(a)  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

(6)  O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly,  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer. 
How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare. 

(c)  Constant  you  are, 

But  yet  a  woman ;  and  for  secrecy. 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  beheve 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know. 

{d)  It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be 

The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults. 
Suspicion  all  our  hves  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes, 

(e)  For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty,  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 

(/)  lU  weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough  :  this  earth  that  bears  thee  dead 
Bears  not  ahve  so  stout  a  gentleman. 

{g)  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers  : 

You  taught  me  first  to  beg  ;  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 


7.  Express  in  simple  language  the  meaning  of   the  following 
passages,  being  careful  not  to  overlook  obscure  details : — 

(a)  He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  bardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

(//)  His  industry  is  up-stairs  and  down-stairs ;     his  eloquence  the 
parcel  of  a  reckoning. 

(c)  And  leave  "in  sooth  " 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread 
To  velvet-guards. 

(d)  The  skipping  king 

Enfeolf  d  himself  to  popularity. 

(e)  O  gentlemen  !  the  time  of  life  is  short ! 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
StUl  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 

(/)  Use  all  the  observance  of  civility 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent. 

(g)  But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

(h)  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 

(?')  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty. 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

(j)  What  man  is  there  so  mu«h  unreasonable. 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony. 


2)cpartment  of  ]E^ucation,  ©ntario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1911. 


HONOUR  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  MATRICULATION. 


ENGLISH  POETICAL  LITERATUEE, 


[E.  J.  Kylie,  M.A. 
Examiners  :\  J.  F.  Macdonald,  M.  A, 
iM.  W.  Wallace,  Ph.D, 


1.  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor  ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised  :  yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way  :  thou  wouldst  be  great  ; 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it :  what  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily  ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win  :  thou'ldst  have,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries  '*  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it  ; 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do 

Than  wishest  should  be  undone  ".     Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

(a)  Who  is  speaking  ?     In  what  circumstances  are   the 
lines  spoken  ? 

(b)  Explain  the  italicized  parts. 

(c)  Show  by  definite  references  to  Macbeth's  later  conduct 
how  far  this  analysis  of  his  character  is  correct. 

2.  What  were  the  influences,  motives,  and  circumstances  that 
brought  about  each  of  the  three  great  crimes  of  Macbeth  ?  How 
do  these  three  crimes  differ  in  character  from  one  another  ? 

3.  Quote  tico  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Twelve  to  fifteen  consecutive  lines  from  Macbeth,  other 

than  those  given  in  question  1. 

(b)  The  last  four  stanzas  of  The  Lady  of  Shalott, 

(c)  Prospice  (twenty  lines). 

[over] 


4.  Name  the  speaker,  state  the  circumstances,  and  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  following  passages  : — 

(a)    He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 

Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  :  if  not. 
The  Avise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 

(h)  And  then  the  justice, 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part. 

(c)  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

(d)  Good  my  complexion  !  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am  caparisoned 

like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?    One 
inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery. 


5.  (a)  State  as  fully  and  accurately  as  you  can  the  offers  by 
which  Here  and  Pallas  tried  to  influence  the  judgment  of  Paris. 

(b)  State  in  your  own  words  what  is  symbolized  by  The 
Voyage. 


6.  What,  according  to  Karshish,  is  the  cause  of  the  mental 
condition  of  Lazarus?  State  briefly  what  he  finds  peculiar  and 
puzzling  in  the  thought  and  behavior  of  Lazarus. 


7.  Explain  the  meaning  and  give  the  connection  of  each  of  the 
following  passages : — 

(a)    The  old  order  change th,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

(6)     Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves  I  know. 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  me. 

(c)     O  heart  !     O  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns ! 

Earth's  returns 
For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin  ! 

Shut  them  in 
With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest ! 

Love  is  best. 


lines. 


Foiled  by  our  fellow-men,  depressed,  outworn, 
We  leave  the  brutal  world  to  take  its  way, 
And,  "Patience  !  in  another  life,"  we  say, 
"The  world  shall  be  thrust  down  and  we  upborne. "^ 
And  will  not,  then,  the  immortal  armies  scorn 
The  world's  poor,  routed  leavings  >.  or  will  they 
Who  failed  under  the  heat  of  this  life's  dan 
Support  the  fervours  of  the  heavenly  morn  ?         , 
No,  no  I  the  energy  of  life  may  be 
Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun  ; 
And  he  who  flagged  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 
From  strength  to  strength  advancing, — only  he, 
His  soul  well-knit  and  all  his  battles  won. 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

(a)  Give  a  suitable  title  for  this  poem. 

(b)  Explain  the  italicized  parts. 

(c)  Express  in  plain  prose   the  substance  of  the  last  six 


2)epartment  of  iEt)ucation,  ©ntarto* 
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ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  Quote  either  of  the  songs  : — 

"  Soldier  rest !  th}^  warfare  o'er," 

OR 

"He  is  gone  on  the  mountain  ". 

2.  "Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side  ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 

"  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
5     When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came. 

Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game. 

All  seemed  as  peaceful  and  as  still 

As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill  ; 

Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar, 
10     Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 

Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide. 

Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied." — 

"Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ? " — 

"A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  ! 
15     3Ioves  our  free  course  by  such  fixed  cause 

As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 

Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 

The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day  ; 

Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
20     A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, — 

A  falcon  flo^vn,  a  greyhound  strayed, 

The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid  ; 

Or,  if  the  path  be  dangerous  known. 

The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." 

(a)  What  personage  is  indicated  by  each  of  the  titles : — 
"  Brave  Gael  "  (1. 1) ;  "  Saxon  "  (1.  3) ;  "•  Thy  dangerous  Chief  " 
(1.  9) ;  "  my  mountain-guide"  (1.  11)  ? 

(h)  Narrate  briefly  the  incidents  (i)  immediately  preceding, 
and  (ii)  immediately  succeeding  the  conversation  given  in  the 

(c)  Justify  the  epithet  "dangerous"  in  line  9.  What 
excuse  does  the  "Gael"  give  later  in  the  poem  for  the  Chief's 
course  of  action  ?  [over] 


(d)  State  in  your  own  words  the  four  possible  reasons  that 
the  Saxon  suggests  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  in  line 
13. 

(e)  Expand  the  exclamation  in  line  14  so  as  to  indicate 
clearly  its  meaning. 

(/)  Explain  fully  the  italicized  parts. 

3.  In  each  of  the  following  passages,  who  is  the  speaker,  and 
to  whom  are  the  words  addressed  ?  In  what  connection  does 
each  passage  appear  in  the  poem  and  what  is  its  meaning? 

(a)  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight. 

(b)  Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 

(c)  The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day. — 

(d)  I  am  no  courtly  lord, 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 

4.  Give  brief  sketches  of  the  characters  of  Fitz-James  and 
Eoderick  Dhu,  referring  to  particular  incidents  in  the  poem  to 
justify  your  views. 

5.  The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 

Our  life's  succeeding  stages  : 

A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 

And  years  like  passing  ages. 

5     The  gladsome  current  of  our  youth. 
Ere  passion  yet  disorders. 
Steals  lingering  like  a  river  smooth 
Along  its  grassy  borders. 

But  as  the  careworn  cheek  grows  wan, 
10         And  sorrow's  shafts  fly  thicker, 
Ye  Stars,  that  measure  life  to  man. 
Why  seem  your  courses  quicker  ? 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath, 
And  life  itself  is  vapid, 
16     Why,  as  we  reach  the  Falls  of  Death, 
Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid  ? 

It  may  be  strange,—  yet  who  would  change 

Time's  course  to  slower  speeding. 
When  one  by  one  our  friends  have  gone 
20         And  left  our  bosoms  bleeding  ? 


Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 

Indemnifying  fleetness  ; 
And  those  of  youth,  a  seeming  length, 

Proportion'd  to  their  sweetness. 

(a)  Give  the  poem  an  appropriate  title. 

{h)  Indicate  the  three  main  subdivisions  and  the  subject  of 
each. 

(c)  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  expressed  in  the  first 
four  stanzas? 

((/)  Express  in  plain  language  the  comparison  in  the 
second  stanza,  and  show  its  suitability. 

(e)  Explain  the  significance  of  "sorrow's  shafts  "  (line  10). 
(/)  How  do  the  stars  "  measure  life  to  man  "  ?  (line  11). 
What  is  meant  by  their  "courses"  ?     (line  12). 

ig)  What  reason  does  the  poet  give  for  not  wishing  time 
to  pass  more  slowly  ? 

(h)  Express  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  last  stanza. 
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ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


EISTGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  Quote  any  one  of  the  Interlude  Songs  from  The  Princess. 

2.  {a)  Write  briefly  the  story  of  Enoch  Arden,  justifying  from 
the  poem  the  description  of  Enoch  as  "  a  strong,  heroic  soul." 

{h)  Sketch  in  a  few  lines  the  character  of  PhiHp. 

3.  (1)  Katie  never  ran  :  she  moved 

To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine  bowers 
A  little  fluttered,  with  her  eyelids  down. 
Fresh  apple-blossom,  blushing  for  a  boon. 

(2)    O  Katie,  what  1  suflfered  for  your  sake  ! 

(a)  From  what  poem  are  these  extracts  taken  ? 

(6)  What  is  the  theme  of  the  poem  ? 

(c)  What  connection  has  the  incident  above  referred  to 
with  the  main  thought  of  the  poem  ? 

{d)  Write  in  simple  prose  the  meaning  of  extract  (1). 

(g)  Who  is  the  speaker  in  the  above  extracts  ?  State  con- 
cisely what  he  had  suffered. 


4.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  extracts,  tell 
from  what  poem  each  is  taken,  and  state  the  main  thought  of 
each  poem  : — 

{a)    We  aU  are  changed  by  still  degrees. 
All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

(o)    O  faU'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew ! 

(c) whose  language  rife 

With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life. 

[over] 


5.  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  : 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes. 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

(a)  Give  three  instances  of  the  truth  stated  in  the  first  two 
lines. 

(b)  Eender  in  prose  the  last  six  lines. 

O.  Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 

The  river  sang  below  ; 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 
Their  minarets  of  snow. 

5     The  roaring  camp-fire,  with  rude  humour,  painted 
The  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  haggard  face  and  form  that  drooped  and  fainted 
In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth  ; 

Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant  treasure 
10  A  hoarded  volume  drew. 

And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of  listless  leisure 
To  hear  the  tale  anew  ; 

And  then,  while  round  them  shadows  gathered  faster, 
And  as  the  firelight  fell, 
15     He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 
Had  writ  of  "Little  Nell." 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  fancy, — for  the  reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all, — 
But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 
20  A  silence  seemed  to  fall ; 

The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows. 

Listened  in  every  spray, 
While  the  whole  camp,  with  "Nell  "  on  English  meadows 

Wandered,  and  lost  their  way. 

25     And  so  in  mountain  solitudes — o'ertaken 
As  by  some  spell  divine^ 
Their  cares  drop  from  them  like  the  needles  shaken 
From  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp  and  wasted  all  its  fire  : 
30  And  he  who  wrought  that  spell  ? — 

Ah  !  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire, 
Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell  ! 

Lost  is  that  camp,  but  let  its  fragrant  story 
Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 
35     With  hop- vine's  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 
That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  wreaths  entwine. 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly, — 
40  This  spray  of  Western  pine  ! 


(a)  Give  the  above  poem  an  appropriate  title. 
{b)  Indicate  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  poem  and 
give  the  subject  of  each. 

7.  Give  in  suitable  prose  language  the  picture  presented  in 
the  first  two  stanzas. 

8.  Explain  the  meaning  of: —  "hoarded  volume"  (1.  10); 
"listless  leisure"  (1.  11);  "clustering  pine  and  cedar"  (1.  19); 
"Listened  in  every  spray"  (1.  22) ;  "some  spell  divine"  (1,  26). 

9.  (a)  "the  Master"  (1.  15).  To  whom  does  this  refer?  "the 
book"  (1.15).     What  book? 

{b)  Give  in  concise    language    the   meaning   of  lines  23 
and  24. 

(c)  Show  the  appropriateness  of  the  simile  in  stanza  7. 

10.  Express  in  concise  language  : — 
.  (a)  The  question  in  line  30 ; 
(6)  The  meaning  of  the  last  stanza. 


lebucation  Department,  ©ntario. 
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THE    HIGH     SCHOOL    AND    UNIVERSITY    EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


FORM     II. 


ENGLISH  POETICAL  LITERATURE. 


{A.  Carruthers,  M. a. 
F.  H.  Sykes,  M.A.,  Ph.D, 
W.  Tytler,  B.A. 


1.  State  briefly  (in  a  sentence  or  two)  the  theme  of  Herrick's 
To  Daffodils,  of  Emerson's  Each  and  All,  of  Clough's  As  Ships, 
Becalmed  at  Eve. 

2.  Quote  ANY  ONE  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Keats'  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer. 

(b)  Praed's  To  Helen. 

(c)  Shelley's  Cloud,  Stanza  IV. 

"  That  orbed  maiden,"  etc. 

(d)  Coleridge's  France,  Stanza  I. 

"  Ye  Clouds,  that  far  above  me,"  etc. 

3.  With  respect  to  any  six  of  the  following  passages,  state  in 
what  connection  they  stand  in  the  poems  to  which  they  belong  : 

(a)  Who  were  not  made  of  wind  or  fire, 
But  some  divine  dream-element. 

(6)  They  needs  must  be 

Each  other's  own  best  company. 

(c)  As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies, 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

(d)  Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 

(e)  In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells. 

(/)  Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 

(g)  The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never. 

[over.] 


(h)   To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer 

(»!)    Three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 


4.  Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres  ! 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so,) 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
5        Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let  the  bass  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow ; 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
10        Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  Age  of  Gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die  ; 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
15         And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow  ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
20        Mercy  will  sit  between, 

Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissu'd  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 

Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace-hall. 

(a)  State  briefly  the  thought  conveyed  by  these  stanzas. 
(6)  State   the   place   and    connection  of   this   thought  in 
the  poem  to  which  these  stanzas  belong  ? 

5.  Write  notes  explaining  the  significance  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions : — 

(a)  "ye  crystal  spheres",  line  1. 

(b)  "Once",  line  2. 

(c)  "ninefold  harmony",  line  7. 

(d)  "consort",  line  8. 

(e)  "symphony  ",  line  8. 

{t)  "the  Age  of  Gold",  line  11. 

ig)  "speckled  Vanity",  line  12. 

{h)  "Leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day",  line 
16.  [Make  clear  the  scene  suggested  to  the  imagin- 
ation.] 

(i)  "Yea",  line  17.      [Give  the  reason  for  the  emphasis.] 

(?)  "Justice  .  .  .  Will  down  return",  line  18. 


6.  Write  out  the  metrical  scheme  of  the  first  stanza,  using  x 
to  mark  the  miaccented,  and  /  the  accented  syllables,  ||  the  divi- 
sions of  feet,  and  a,  b,  etc.  the  different  rimes. 

7.  Describe  fully  and  picturesquely  the  scene  presented  to  the 
imagination  in  the  following  stanza: — 

But  just  when  the  dingles  of  April  flowers 

Shine  with  the  earliest  daffodils, 
When,  before  sunrise,  the  cold  clear  hours 
Gleam  with  a  promise  that  noon  fulfils, — 
Deep  in  the  leafage  the  cuckoo  cried, 
Perch'd  on  a  spray  by  a  rivulet-side, 

"  Swallows,  0  Swallows,  come  back  again 
To  swoop  and  herald  the  April  rain." 


S.  Thou  fair-haired  Angel  of  the  Evening, 

Now  whilst  the  sun  rests  on  mountains,  light 
Thy  bright  torch  of  love — thy  radiant  crown 
Put  on,  and  smile  upon  our  evening  bed  t 
5         Smile  on  our  loves  ;  and,  while  thou  drawest  the 
Blue  curtains  of  the  sky,  scatter  thy  silver  dew- 
On  every  flower  that  shuts  its  sweet  eyes 
In  timely  sleep.     Let  thy  west  wind  sleep  on 
The  lake  ;  speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes, 
10         And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver.     Soon,  full  soon, 
Dost  thou  withdraw ;  then  the  wolf  rages  wide. 
And  the  lion  glares  through  the  dun  forest. 
The  fleeces  of  our  flocks  are  covered  with 
Thy  sacred  dew  ;  protect  them  with  thine  influence  I 

Briefly  describe,  judging  from  what  is  contained  in  this 
poem,  (a)  the  imaginary  speaker  of  these  lines,  (b)  the  object 
ADDRESSED,  (c)  the  TIME  of  the  address  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  speaker. 

9.  Expand  the  expression  of  the  following  to  make  clear  the 
thought : — 

(a)  "fair-haired  Angel",  line  1. 

(6)  "torch  of  love",  line  3. 

(c)  "drawest  the  blue  curtains  of  the  sky",  lines  5,  6, 

{d)  "thy  silver  dew",  line  6. 

(e)  "speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes",  line  9, 

(/)  "wash  the  dusk  with  silver",  line  10. 

07)  "withdraw",  line  11. 

Qi)  "the  dun  forest",  line  12. 

(0  "influence",  line  14. 


lE^ucatiou  department,  ©ntarto. 
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KiXG  Fraxgis  was  .o,  heart}^  king,  and  lov'd  a  royal  sport. 
And  one  daj',  as  his  lions  strove,  sat  looking  on  the  court: 
The  nobles  fill'd  the  benches  round,  the  ladies  by  their  side, 
And  'mongst  theui  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  he  hoped  to  make  his 
bride ; 
8  And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show, 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts  below. 

Eamp'd  and  roar'd  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws  ; 

They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went  with    their 

paws ; 
With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  rolFd  one  on  another, 
*o  Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a  thund'rous  smother ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  tlie  bars  came  whizzing  through  the  air  ; 
Said  Francis  then,  "  Good  gentlemen,  we're  better  here  than  there '' 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  King,  a  beauteous,  lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lips,  and  sharp   bright  eyes,  which  always   seem'd    th«- 
same : 
^5  She  thought,  "The  Count,  my  lover,  is  as  brave  as  brave  can  be  ; 
He  surely  would  do  des2>erate  things  to  show  his  love  of  me  ! 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on  ;  the  chance  is  wondrous  line ; 
I'll  drop  my,  glove  to  prove  bis  love  ;  great  glory  will  be  mine !" 

She  dropp'd  her  glove  to  prove  his  love ;    then  look'd  on  him  and 
smiled ; 
30  He  bow'd,  and  in  a  moment  leap'd  among  the  lions  wild : 

The  leap  was  quick  ;  return  was  quick ;  he  soon  regain'd  his  place  ; 

Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady's  face  ! 

"  In  truth,"  cried  Francis,  "  rightlj^  done  !"  and  he  rose  from  where 

he  sat : 
"  No  love,"  quoth  he,  "but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like  that !" 

1.  State  briefly,  using  one  short  phrase  or  clause  for  each 
stanza,  the  substance  of  this  poem.  [oyer.] 


2.  Point  out  the  means  taken  by  the  poet  to  connect  each 
succeeding  stanza  with  the  preceding. 

3.  Give  fuller  expression  to  the  italicised  words,  so  as  to  show 
that  you  clearly  understand  their  meaning  in  this  poem  : — 

(a)  "  King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,"  line  1. 
{h)  "  to  see  that  crowning  shoiv,"  line  5. 

(c)  "  Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,"  line  6. 

(d)  "  with  horrid  laiir/Jting  jaws,"  line  7. 

(e)  "  was  in  a  thund'rous  smother,''  line  10. 

(/')  "  with . . .  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  alicays  seemed  the  same,'' 

line  14. 
ig)  "  then  look'd  on  him  and  smiled,"  line  19. 
(h)  "  He  how'd,  and  in  a  moment  leap'd,"  line  20. 
(i)  "  'In  truth,'  cried  Francis,  'rightly  done  /'  "  line  23. 


For  my  sjjirit  often  acheth 

For  tlie  melodies  it  lacketh 

'jS^eath  thy  sway,  or  cannot  hear 

For  its  mortal-cloaked  ear 
5  And  full  thirstily  it  longeth 

For  the  beauty  that  belongeth 

To  the  Autumn's  ripe  fulfilling;  — 

lleapL'd  orchard-baskets  sjiilling 

'Neath  the  laughter-shaken  trees  ; 
10  Plelds  of  buckwheat  full  of  bees, 

Girt  with  ancient  groves  of  fir 

Shod  with  berried  juniper  ; 

Beech-nuts  mitl  their  russet  leaves  ; 

Heavy-headed  nodding  sheaves ; 
15  Clumps  of  luscious  blackberries; 

Purjjle-cluster'd  traceries 

Of  the  cottage  climbing-vines  ; 

Scarlet-fruited  eglantines  ; 

Maple  forests  all  aflame 
20  When  thy  sharp-tongued  legates  came. 

—  To  Winter. 

4.  Describe  briefly,  one  after  another,  the  diffekent  scenes  the 
poet  recalls  to  mind  in  lines  8 — 20. 

5.  With  regard  to  any  six  of  the  following  passages,  state  in 
what  poem  each  is  found  and  in  what  connection : — 

(a)     "Or  of  some  great  heroic  deed 

On  battle-fields,  where  thousands  bleed 
To  lift  one  hero  into  fame." 


(h)     "  'Twas  her  thinking  of  others,  made  jon  think  of  her." 

(c)  "Then  none  was  for  a  party;  then  all  were  for  the 

state." 

(d)  "  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  even- 

ing gale." 

(e)  "  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Lov'd  I  not  honor  more." 

(J)     "A  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  shore, 
We  die — does  it  matter  when?" 

ig)     "From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs." 

(h)     "  Somewhere,  surely,  afar. 

In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practis'd  that  strength." 

6.  Quote 

EITHER,  any  three  stanzas  of  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night; 
OR,  thirty  consecutive  lines  of  The  "Revenge;" 
OR,  A  Dead  Rose. 


1. 
Say  not,  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 


5  If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars  ; 
It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers. 
And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

3. 
For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
10  Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  maldng, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

4. 
And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 
15  In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowlj''. 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. — Clough. 

7.  State  briefly  (in  a  phrase  or  short  sentence)  the  subject  (or 
theme)  of  this  poem. 


8.  Point  out  the  bearing  of  the  comparisons  in  stanzes  2,  3,  4, 
on  the  theme  of  the  poem. 

9.  What  hterary  effect  have  the  words  "yon,"  Hne  6,  and 
"  look,"  hne  16  ? 

10.  Give  fuller  expression  to  the  thought  in  "the  tired  waves," 
line  9,  and  "no painful  inch/'  so  as  to  show  clearly  the  value  of 
the  epithets. 
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A. 

1.  (a)  Give  in  a  single  phrase  or  short  sentence  the  main  idea 
brought  out  in  Byron's  poem  beginning  "The  isles  of  Greece," 

(b)  Indicate  the  connection  between  this  main  thought  and 
the  ideas  expressed  in  each  of  the  following  passages  : — 

The  isles  of  Greece !  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, — 

Where  Deles  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet,  5 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

***** 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations  ; — all  were  his  !  10 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they? 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  ive  but  blush  ?— our  fathers  bled. 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast  16 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 

In  vain — in  vain :  strike  other  chords  ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  !  20 

Leave  battle  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  ! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

(over.) 


2.  Describe  (in  as  far  as  appears  from  the  poem  itself)  the 
person  who  might  be  supposed  to  give  utterance  to  "The  isles 
of  Greece  ",  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  uttered. 

8.  Give  briefly,  and  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  italicised 
^vords  in  the  followmg  passages : — 

(a)  Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 
Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head. 

(b)  "  Surely,  "  said  I,  "  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window- 

lattice.'' 
{c)  What  of  the  heart  of  hate 

That  beats  in  thy  breast,  0  Time  ? 
Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prime, 
And  anguish  of  fierce  debate. 
[d)         He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise. 
{e)     The  weak  and  the  gentle;  the  ribald  and  rude, 

She  took  as  she  found  them,  and  did  them  all  good. 

4.  Either 

Quote  any  two  consecutive  stanzas  of  The  Cloud, 

OR 

State  clearly  in  a  single  phrase  or  short  sentence  the  subject 
of  Each  and  All,  and  show  how  the  poet  enforces  and 
illustrates  it. 

5 .  Among  the  following  four  poems  select  one  which  you  ad- 
mire, and  shew  the  reasons  for  your  preference  by  comparing 
the  poem  which  you  select  with  any  other  one  of  the  four : — The 
Cloud,  The  Raven,  Cloud  Confines,  The  Return  of  the  Sivalloivs. 

B. 

"Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord  ! 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ! 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ?  5 

Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  the  noontide  beam  were  born  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  Morn,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm  10 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 


6.  Mention  the  historical  events  and  personages  referred  to 
in  the  above  passage,  indicating  in  each  case  the  words  which 
contain  the  reference. 


TO  THE  SKYLARK. 

Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky ! 

Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abomid? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 

Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
Thy  nest,  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will,  5 

Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still ! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 

Mount,  daring  Warbler !  that  love-prompted  strain, 

('Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 

Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  :  10 

Yet  might 'st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  !  to  sing 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood : 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine  ; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood  15 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine  ; 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam  ; 
True  to  the  kmdred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home  ! 

7.  In  a  single  phrase  or  short  sentence  state  the  main  idea 
brought  out  in  this  poem  as  a  whole.  What  _do^  the  first  two 
stanzas  contribute  towards  bringing  out  this  main  idea  ? 

8.  (a)  "To  the  last  point  of  vision,"  1.  7.     Give  clearly  the 

meaning  of  this  phrase. 

(b)  "  a  never-failing  bond",  1.  9.  Why  does  the  poet  call 
the  bond  "  never-failing"? 

{c)  ''Thrills  not  the  less",  1.  10.      Explain  the  force  and 

reference  of  "the  less"  here. 
{d)  "A  privacy  of  glorious  Hght  ",  1.  14.     Give  clearly  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase. 

(e)  "with  instinct  more  divine",  1.  16.  "More  divine" 
than  what,  and  why  "more  divine"? 

(/)  What  do  you  gather  from  the  poem  would  be  the  poet's 
answer  to  the  questions  contained  in  lines  2  to  4  in- 
clusive ?     Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 
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Note. — A  choice  is  allowed  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  ques- 
tion in  each  of  sections  I  and  II.  All  the  other  questions  in 
each  of  these  sections  are  obligatory. 


I. 

Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 

Stay,  stay,  5 

Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song  ; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 

^^^^go  with  you  along.  10 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring  ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay. 
As  you,  or  anything. 

We  die  15 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain  ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again.  20 

1.  State  fully 

(a)  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  mood  under  which 
this  poem  has  been  professedly  (that  is,  as  appears  from  the 
poem)  written ;  and 

(b)  the  subject  of  each  stanza  and  of  the  poem. 

(OVEE.) 


2.  Explain  fully  the  meaning,  sentence  by  sentence,  com- 
menting especially  upon  those  expressions  that  seem  to  you  most 
beautiful  and  suggestive. 

3.  Explain  the  metrical  structure ;  and  shew,  as  well  as  you 
can,  that  it  and  the  language  are  in  harmony  with  the  poet's 
mood  and  thoughts. 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  how  should  it  be 
brought  out  in  reading? 

(h)  Mark,  with  reasons,  the  especially  emphatic  words  in  the 
iirst  stanza. 

(c)  How  would  you  make  plain  in  reading  the  likeness  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  stanza. 

(d)  Point  out  and  account  for  the  variations  in  the  rate, 
pitch,  and  force. 


II. 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  sohtary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye  6 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  limned  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide,  10 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  iUimitable  air, —  15 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere  ;    . 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near.  20 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend 

Soon  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest. 


Thou'rt  gone ;  the  abyss  of  heaven  25 

Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight,  30 

In  tlie  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

1.  (rt)  State  fully  the  circumstances  under  which  the  different 
parts  of  this  poem  have  professedly  been  written. 

(b)  Give  a  fully  descriptive  title ;    and  state,  connectedly 
and  without  the  poet's  amplification,  the  leading  thoughts  . 

2.  Explain  the  appropriateness  of  each  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions : — "glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day,"  1.  2; 
"their  rosy  depths",  1.  3  (why  is  "rosy"  changed  to  "crimson", 
in  1.  7?);  "figure  floats",  1.  8;  "rocking  billows",  1.  11; 
"chafed  ocean  side",  1.  12;  "  Teaches  thy  way  along  that  path- 
less coast",  1.  14  (how  else  expressed  in  the  poem?);  "the  abyss 
of  heaven  hath  swallowed  up  thy  form",  11.  25  and  26  (how  else 
is  "abyss  of  heaven"  expressed  in  the  poem?). 

3.  Other  readings  for  "limned",  1.  7,  are  "painted"  and 
"seen":  which  do  you  prefer  and  why?  Shew  the  force  of 
"that",  1.18.  Expand,  to  shew  the  meaning,  "stoop  not, 
weary,"  1.  19,  and  "yet",  1.  26.  Comment  on  the  repetition  of 
"soon  and  the  letter  's'",  11.  21  and  24;  the  shortness  of  the 
sentence,  "Thou'rt  gone"  1.  25;  and  the  use  of  "certain",  1.  30. 


4.  (a)  What  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  how  should  it  be 
brought  out  in  reading? 

(&)  Mark, .  with  reasons,  the  pauses  in  stanzas  6  and  7 
( /  for  short  and  //  for  long) . 

(c)  WTiat  are  the  connection  and  value  of  each  of  the 
following,  and  how  are  they  to  be  shewn  in  reading: — "'midst 
falling  dew,"  1.  1;  "The  desert  and  illimitable  air",  1.  15; 
"lone  wandering,  but  not  lost'',  1.  16;  and  "shall  not  soon 
depart",  1.  28. 

(d)  Give,  with  reasons,  the  words  requiring  especial  em- 
phasis in  stanzas  1  and  8. 


III. 

Write,  in  good  literary  form,  a  composition,  not  less  than  sixty- 
lines  long,  upon  either  of  the  following  subjects,  making  short 
appropriate  quotations  and  displaying  suitable  taste  and  feeling : 

(a)  Portia  as  Doctor  of  Laws.     (Describe  her  appearance  in 
court,  her  management  of  the  case,  and  the  result  of  the  trial.) 

(b)  "  How  Horatius  kept  the  bridge  in  the  brave  days  of 
old." 


IV. 


Quote  either  of  the  following : 
(a)  Go  where  Glory  Waits  Thee. 
(6)  "As  Ships  Becalmed  at  Eve." 


(Struration  Oteartnunt,  40nlano. 
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Note. — A  choice  is  allotved  between  the  second  and  the  third  ques- 
tion in  each  of  sections  I  and  11.  All  the  other  questions  in 
each  of  these  sections  are  obligatory. 


I. 

Another  morniiig  came,  and  there  they  sat  ankle-deep  in  cards. 
No  attempt  at  breakfast  now,  no  affectation  of  making  a  toilet  or 
airing  the  room.  The  atmosphere  was  hot,  to  be  sure,  but  it  weU 
became  such  a  HeU.  There  they  sat,  in  total,  in  positive  forget- 
fulness  of  everything  but  the  hot  game  they  were  hunting  down.  •  5 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  room,  except  Tom  Cogit,  who  could 
have  told  you  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  they  were  living. 
There  they  sat,  almost  breathless,  watching  every  turn  with  the 
fell  look  in  their  cannibal  eyes  which  showed  their  total  inability 
to  sjTnpathize  with  their  fellow-beings.  All  forms  of  society  had  10 
been  long  forgotten.  There  was  no  snuff-box  handed  about  now, 
for  courtesy,  admiration,  or  a  pinch ;  no  affectation  of  occasion- 
ally making  a  remark  upon  any  other  topic  but  the  aU-engrossing 
one.  Lord  Castlefort  rested  with  his  arms  on  the  table  :  a  false 
tooth  had  got  unhinged.  His  Lordship,  who,  at  any  other  time,  15 
would  have  been  most  annoyed,  coolly  put  it  in  his  pocket.  His 
cheeks  had  fallen,  and  he  looked  twenty  years  older.  Lord  Dice 
had  torn  off  his  cravat,  and  his  hair  hung  down  over  his  callous, 
bloodless  cheeks,  straight  as  silk.     Temple  Grace  looked  as  if  he 

(OVEB.) 


were  blighted  by  lightning ;  and  his  deep  blue  eyes  gleamed  like     20 
a  hyena's.      The  •Baron  was  least  changed.      Tom  Cogit,  who 
smelt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  was  as  quiet  as  a  bribed  rat. 


1.  (a)  What  are  the  main  subject  and  the  subordmate  subjects 
of  this  paragraph  ? 

[b)  Shew  in  full  detail  how  the  subordinate  subjects  are 
amplified  and  related  to  one  another. 

2.  Stating,  with  reasons  in  each  case,  which  expression  you 
prefer  in  the  above — Disraeli's  or  that  with  which  it  is  coupled — 
discriminate  between  the  meanings  of: — "  affectation",  1.  2,  and 
"pretence";  "such  a  Hell",  1.4,  and  "such  an  abode  of 
wickedness";  "with  the  fell  look  in  their  cannibal  eyes", 
11.8 — 9,  and  "with  the  cruel  look  in  their  inhuman  eyes"; 
"Lord  Dice  had  torn  off  his  cravat",  11.  17 — 18,  and  "Lord  Dice 
had  taken  off  his  cravat ";  "  Temple  Grace  ....  hyena's,"  11. 
19 — 21,  and  "  Temple  Grace  looked  blighted  ;  and  his  deep  blue 
eyes  gleamed";  and  "Tom  Cogit,  who  smelt  that,"  &c.,  11. 
21—22,  and  "  Tom  Cogit,  who  felt  that",  &c. 

3.  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  following  expressions  you 
prefer  in  the  above — Disraeli's  or  that  with  which  it  is  coupled  : 
"No  attempt  at  breakfast  now,  no  affectation  of  making  a  toilet 
or  airing  the  room",  11.  2 — 3,  and  "There  were  no  attempt  at 
breakfast  now,  and  no  affectation  of  making  a  toilet  or  airing  the 
room";  "  The  atmosphere  was  hot,  to  be  sure,  but  it  well  became 
such  a  Hell",  11.  3 — 4,  and  "The  atmosphere  was  hot,  but  it  be- 
came such  a  Hell  well";  "There  they  sat",  11.  4  and  8,  and 
"They  sat  there";  and  "Lord  Castlefort  rested  with  his  arms  on 
the  table:  a  false  tooth",  &c.,  11.  14 — 15,  and  "Lord  Castlefort 
rested  with  his  arms  on  the  table.  A  false  tooth  had  got  un- 
hinged, and  his  Lordship  who  "  &c. 


II. 


Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  respect  to  the  writer 
and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  great  help  to  in- 
vention. When  a  man  has  planned  his  discourse,  he  finds  a 
great  many  thoughts  arising  out  of  every  head,  that  do  not  offer 
themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a  subject.     His  thoughts 


are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligible,  and  better  discover  their 
drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their  proper  hght  and 
follow  one  another  in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they  are  thrown 
together  without  order  and  connexion.  There  is  always  an  ob- 
scurity in  confusion,  and  the  same  sentence  that  would  have  10 
enhghtened  the  reader  in  one  part  of  a  discourse  perplexes  him  in 
another.  For  the  same  reason  likewise  any  thought  in  a  method- 
ical discourse  shews  itself  m  its  greatest  beauty,  as  the  several 
figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new  grace  from  their  dis- 
position in  the  picture.  The  advantages  of  a  reader  from  a  15 
methodical  discourse  are  correspondent  with  those  of  the  "OTiter. 
He  comprehends  everything  easily,  takes  it  with  pleasure,  and 
retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  in 
writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himself  understood.  20 
I,  who  hear  a  thousand  coffee-house  debates  every  day,  am  very 
sensible  of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honest  coun- 
trymen. There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which  is  managed  in 
those  schools  of  pohtics,  where,  after  the  three  first  sentences,  the 
question  is  not  entirely  lost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of  25 
the  cuttle-fish,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself, 
blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  he  becomes  invisible.  The 
man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts  has 
always,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  dispensary,  "a  barren  super- 
fluity" of  words;  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  superfluity  of  leaves.     30 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  both  of  these  paragraphs  ?  What 
two  main  subdivisions  of  this  subject  are  suggested  by  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  the  paragraphs  ? 

2.  What  subdivisions  of  the  first  paragraph  are  suggested  by 
the  opening  sentence  ?  State  what  part  of  the  first  paragraph 
is  included  in  each  subdivision  ?  Set  dowji,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  particulars  of  the  first  subdivision.  Shew  why  the 
second  subdivision  is  shorter  than  the  first,  and  compare  its 
particulars  with  those  of  the  first.  Discuss  the  suitability  of 
the  expression  "this  want  of  method,"  1.  22,  and  explain  how 
the  main  thought  in  the  second  paragraph  is  developed. 

3.  (a)  Assigning  reasons,  make  such  changes  in  the  paragraph 
as  seem  to  you  necessary  to  secure- good  literary  form. 

(b)  Write  the  substance  of  the  paragraphs  in  one  paragraph 
and  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 


COMPOSITION. 

Note.— rAe  essay  and  the  letter  required  in  sections  A  and  B 
should  each  he  not  less  than  sixty  lines  long.  Each  should  he 
written  in  good  literary  form ;  due  attention' heinq  paid  to  writ- 
ing, spelling,  jyunctuation,  capitalization,  grammar,  and  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure. 

The  letter  must  contain  no  references  ivhich  might  lead  to  the  iden- 
tification of  the  candidate  hy  the  suh- examiners. 

The  essay  and  the  letter  are  ohligatory  on  each  candidate:  the  value 
thereof  constitutes  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  paper. 

A. 

Write  an  essay  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects  :— 

(1)  On  Contentedness  in  all  Estates  and  Accidents. 

(2)  The  Plague  of  Locusts. 

(3)  The  Eocky  Mountains. 

(4)  The  Wonders  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


B. 

Write,  to  a  friend,  a  descriptive  and  narrative  letter,  dated 
from  Toronto,  and  signed  with  an  assumed  name. 


Ebucatioit  department,  ©ntarla 


ANNUAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1899. 


COMMERCIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


PENMANSHIP. 


P  .  rW.  J.  DOBBIE,  B.A. 

^^^^^^^^^'W.E.  Evans. 


1.  (a)  Define  '< movement." 

(6)  Describe,  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  you  can^  (i) 
finger  movement,  (ii)  fore-arm  or  muscular  movement,  (iii) 
whole-arm  movement,  and  (iv)  combined  movement. 

(c)  State,  with  reasons,  the  value  of  each  of  the  move- 
ments mentioned  in  (&). 

2.  (a)  Of  what  value  are  exercises  intended  to  develop 
facility  in  executing  those  movements  which  the  actual 
forms  of  writing  require? 

(&)  Give,  in  the  order  of  their  development,  a  series  of 
movement  exercises  intended  to  prepare  for  the  writing  of 
(i)  u,  (ii)  a,  (iii)  J?,  (iv)  0.  (V)  W. 

3.  Write  a  standard  set  of  small  letters 
(a)  using  vertical  forms, 

(&)  using  oblique  forms. 

4.  Copy  in  a  good  business  hand  the  following : — 

Rochester,  3  June,  1899. 
Mr.  Byron  Vaile, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  enclose  you  herewith  New  York  Exchange  in 
settlement  of  invoice  of  June  1st.,  less  discount,  as  follows: 

Amount  of  invoice ^612  25 

Cash  discount,  5  per  cent. ...     30  61 


Draft  enclosed 581  64 

[OVER.] 


The  goods  were  entirely  satisfactory  and  you  may  expect 
another  order  soon. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Risk  &  Co. 

5.  Write  the  following  ledger  headings  : — 
{a)  Shipment  to  L.  Coleman,  No.  4, 

(&)  Mortgage  Payable;, 
(c)  Interest  &  Discount. 

6.  Using  "marking  letters,"  write  the  following: — 

The  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  (Limited), 
17  Quebec  St.  W., 
Ottawa. 

7.  Engross: — 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  John  King,  of 
Stratford,  do  make,  constitute,  and  appoint  James  Walker,  of 
Berlin,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  etc. 


lEbucation  Department,  ©ntarto. 


AJs^NUAL    EXAMINATIONS,    1901. 


COMMERCIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


BUSINESS  FORMS  &  LAWS  OF  BUSINESS. 


E,  .  rj.  D.  CONKLIN. 

Exam^ner8:i^^^^  Ward. 


1.  Distinguish  : — 

(rt)  Executed  and  executory  contracts, 
(6)  Good  and  valid  consideration, 
(c)  Void  and  voidable  contracts. 

2.  "What  is  the  "Statute  of  Frauds"?  Answer  briefly  and 
state  its  most  important  bearings  on  Commercial  Transactions. 

3.  "Payment  by  note  or  draft  does  not  usually  discharge  a 
debt."     Explain.     When  does  it? 

4.  How  does  the  Statute  of  Limitations  apply  to  : — 
(a)  a  cheque, 

{h)  a  promissory  note, 

(c)  a  Bank  note  or  Bank  bill  ? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  negotiable  instruments? 
What  are  some  of  their  advantages  ?     Give  examples. 

6.  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  "the  holder  of  a  promissory 
note"  ?  Does  it  affect  his  position  or  his  rights,  if  he  acquires  it 
before  or  after  its  due  date  ? 

(6)  Supposing  Brown  gives  Jones  a  note,  and  Smith  is  the 
holder  for  value,  what  is  Smith's  position  in  the  above  question? 

7.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  Protesting  a  Bill  of  Exchange? 
{h)  Who  may  protest  it  ? 

(c)  What  are  the  essential  features  of  a  protest  ? 

8.  What  constitutes  a  constructive  delivery  of  goods  ?  Give 
examples.  [over.] 


9.  Define  Real  Estate.    What  are  buildings,  trees,  crops,  coal? 

10.  What  is  Arbitration  ?  What  are  the  esssentials  of  an 
award  ? 

11.  (rt)  What  is  a  quit  claim  deed? 

(b)  How  is  a  mortgage  transferred  ?     How  discharged  ? 

12.  What  constitutes  a  partnership  ?  What  are  the  essential 
features  of  "Articles  of  Partnership"? 

13.  Name  the  ways  in  which  a  partnership  may  be  dissolved. 

14.  Define  Guaranty.  What  is  necessary  to  make  a  guaranty 
enforceable  in  law  ? 

15.  Define : — Bottomry  Bond,  Salvage,  Jettison,  Watered 
Stock,  Treasury  Stock. 

16.  Write  the  following  in  proper  form  : — 

(a)  Deposit  receipt, 

(b)  Coupon  bond, 

(c)  Bill  of  Lading. 

17.  Can  a  man  whose  wife  is  a  legatee  of  a  will  act  as : — 
{a)  Executor, 

ib)  Witness? 

18.  (a)  When  should  a  landlord  give  notice  to  leave  to  a 
yearly  tenant  (without  lease),  whose  year  expires  October  31st, 
1901,  in  order  to  gain  possession  on  Nov.  1st,  1901  ?  Explain 
the  law. 

(b)  If  notice  be  given  on  June  30th,  1901,  when  could  the 
landlord  enter  ? 

19.  (a)  How  should  an  agent  sign  ? 

(b)  When  has  a  commission  agent  a  lien  on  goods  shipped 
to  him  to  be  sold? 


iSbucation   S)cpartmc!it,  Ontario, 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1901. 


COMMERCIAL    SPECIALISTS. 

STENCXiRAPHY — THEORY. 


c  .  fj.  D.  CONKLIN. 


1.  (a)  Demonstrate  by  a  few  examples  the  difference  between 
phonetic  and  ordinary  spelling. 

(b)  Write  out  in  properly  classified  form  the  phonetic 
alphabet  including  the  "  double  letters,"  the  vowels,  and  the 
diphthongs. 

2.  (a)  Why  is  it  not  convenient  always  to  use  the  circle  s  ? 
(b)  State  and  illustrate  : — 

(i)  when  the  stroke  s  should  be  used  ? 
(ii)  when  the  circle  s  may  be  used  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  pi  and  pr  series  of  double  consonants  have 
duplicate  forms  ? 

Give  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  these  forms. 

4.  State  and  fully  illustrate  the  "  double-length  "  principle. 

5.  (a)  Give  the  different  ways  of  representing  h. 
(b)  When  should  each  of  these  ways  be  used. 
(cj  How  is  the  stroke  h  written  medially  ? 

6.  (a)  What  restrictions  do  the  needs  of  vocalization  place 
upon  the  use  of  final  hooks,  loops,  and  the  half-length,  or  com- 
binations of  these. 

(b)  How  are  these  restrictions  taken  advantage  of  in  writ- 
iug  without  vowels  ?     Illustrate  your  answer. 

7.  Write  the  following  words  properly  vocalized, — underwrite, 
accessible,  engravings,  assiduous,  inscription,  exhaust,  dietetic, 
sway,  subscribe,  spoiler,  incombustibility,  re-ordain,  prohibitionist, 
unholy,  intermittent,  haphazard,  dishearten,  medieval,  super- 
abundant, heavenward,  stamper,  transitional,  miscalculated, 
deliberateness,  Isaiah.  [OVER.] 


8.  Write  the  following,  using  contractions  where  possible : — 
The  peculiar  character  of  parliamentary  government  is  that  it 
is  now  altogether  and  essentially  representative.  A  popular 
reformer  desires  nothing  more  than  to  influence  parliament  by 
giving  information  on  the  subject  of  especial  interest  to  him.  By 
subscription  to  a  magazine  and  by  the  publication  of  his  doctrines 
in  it  the  public  are  influenced.  Respected  reverend  gentlemen 
and  influential  strangers  immediately  di.scuss  the  object  as  some- 
thing remarkable  and  not  understood. 

9.  Distinguish  by  different  outlines  the  following  groups  of 
words, — carter,  curator,  creature,  criteria ;  monster,  ministry, 
monastery ;  hereon,  horny,  heroine ;  assist,  essayist,  society ; 
spirit,  support,  separate ;  court,  accurate,  charta,  cruet ;  barrel, 
barley,  barely,  barilla ;  attrition,  contortion,  iteration. 


iBbucation  Department,  ©ntarto. 


Annual  Examination,  1909. 


COMMERCIAL   SPECIALISTS. 


MERCANTILE  ARITHMETIC. 


1.  (a)  Five  per  cent,  per  annum  compounded  half-yearly  for 
25  years  is  equivalent  to  what  rate  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple 
interest,  for  the  same  time  ? 

(log  1025  =  0107239  ;   log  3-4371  =  -5361950.) 

(6)  If  the  discount  on  $500,  due  at  a  certain  time,  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  is  $50,  find  : — 

(i)  the  bank  discount  for  3  times  as  long  at  f  the  rate ; 
(ii)  the  true  discount  for  |  the  time  at  f  the  rate. 

2.  (a)  Derive  a  working  formula  for  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  of  $1  for  n  periods. 

(6)  What  does  this  formula  become  if  the  annuity  be  pay- 
able p  times  a  year  with  interest  convertible  q  times  ? 
(c)  What  is  the  present  value  if  deferred  x  years  ? 

3.  A  fifteen-year  endowment  policy  for  $4,000  costs  $240 
yearly,  payable  in  advance.  If  money  is  worth  6%  per  annum, 
what  is  the  cost  of  carrying  the  life  risk  each  year  ? 

(1-061^  =  2-39656.) 

4.  What  suin  deposited  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  five  years 
will  then  buy  an  annuity  of  $600  a  year,  deferred  three  years, 
and  then  to  run  seven  years,  money  being  worth  5%  ? 

(1051^  =  2-07893,  105 '  =1-40710,  105^  =  1-27628.) 

5.  A  city  issues  $12,000  of  15-year  debentures,  bearing 
interest  at  5%.  If  they  can  get  Q%  on  deposits,  what  would  they 
have  to  raise  annually  to  pay  the  interest  and  establish  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  meet  the  amount  ?  If  the  assessed  value  of  the  city 
is  $15,000,000,  what  would  be  the  tax  rate  to  meet  this  fund  ? 

(1-0615=2-39656.) 

[over] 


6.  Find  when  the  net  proceeds  of  the  following  account  sales 
are  due : — 

London,  June  17,  1908. 

Account  Sales  of  Pork, 

Sold  for  account  of  Davis  Bros., 

By  W.  J.  Long  and  Sons, 

SALES. 

May  28     100  bbls.  at  117-50 30  days 

June    1     130  bbls.  at     16-35 1  month 

June  10     240  bbls.  at     17-50 2  months 

June  17       30  bbls.  at     15-25. cash 


CHARGES. 

May  25     Freight $  375-00 

May  25     Cartage 43-50 

June  17     Storage 12-50 

June  17     Cash  advance 2,500-00 

June  17     Commission,  3% 

7.  A.  and  B.  form  a  partnership,  A.  investing  two-fifths  and 
B.  three-fifths.  Gains  and  Losses  are  shared  equally.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  books  show  : — Mdse.  on  hand,  $2,760 ;  Cash, 
$3,240  ;  Bills  Rec,  $1,320  ;  Real  Estate,  $1,850 ;  Sundry  Debtors, 
$930;  Bills  Pay.,  $1,875  ;  Mortgage  Payable,  $1,000  ;  Interest  on 
Mortgage  Payable,  $75  ;  Sundry  Creditors,  $2,150.  A.  has  with- 
drawn $832,  and  B.  $768.  Total  gain,  $2,100.  Find  each 
partner's  investment  and  present  worth. 

8.  (a)  Name  the  primary  units  of  the  metric  system  and  state 
their  relation  to  the  metre.  Obtain,  approximations  in  the 
English  system. 

(b)  Find  the  cost  of  excavating  a  channel  1-2  kilometres 
long  and  8  metres  deep,  at  19  cents  a  stere.  A  cross  section 
shows  the  width  of  the  top  to  be  42  metres,  and  the  sides  slant- 
ing at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

(c)  What  would  the  right  of  way  cost,  including  a  strip  10 
metres  wide  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  at  $125  per  hectare? 


Department  of  iSbucation,  ©ntarto. 


Annual  Examinations,  1910, 


HONOUR  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  MATRICULATION. 


ENGLISH  POETICAL  LITERATURE. 


{W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
E.  J.  Kylie,  M.A. 
J.  F.  Macdonald,  M.A. 


1.  It  must  be  by  his  death  :  and  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd  : 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  question  :. 
5     It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder  ; 

And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? — that ; — 
•  And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

The  abtise  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
10    Remorse  from  power  ;  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 

More  than  his  reason.     But  'tis  a  common  proof, 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face  ; 
15     But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 

By  which  he  did  ascend  :  so  Caesar  may  ; 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.     And,  since  the  quarrel 
20     Will  hear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 

Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg 

Which  hatch'd  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous, 
25     And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

(a)  At  what  point  in  the  play  does  this  soliloquy  occur  ? 

(b)  Explain  the  italicized  parts. 

(c)  Scan  lines  4  and  5. 

2.  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  and  effect  of : — 

(a)  The  two  short  scenes  immediately  preceding  the  scene 
of  Caesar's  assassination  ?  (Artemidorus  reading  a  paper ; 
Portia,  Lucius,  and  Soothsayer.) 

(b)  The  scene  where  the  poet  Cinna  is  torn  to  pieces  ? 

[over] 


3.  "So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery." 

"We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar, 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood." 

"What's  to  do? 
A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole." 

"Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied." 

(a)  What  are  the  circumstances  in  which  each  of  these 
speeches  is  made  ? 

(b)  How  do  3^ou  explain  Brutus'  growing  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  Caesar's  assassination  ?  (Compare  the  passages 
quoted  with  the  sohloquy  in  question  1.) 

4.  Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  ;  and  the  worst  are 
no  worse  if  imagination  amend  them. 

{a)  When  does  this  conversation  take  place  ? 
(b)  Explain  clearly  what  Theseus  means. 

5.  Quote  one  of  the  following  : — 

(rt)  "  That  very  time  I  saw  but  thou  could'st  not  " 

(Fourteen  lines.) 

(b)  "I  could  be  well  moved  if  I  were  as  you ;" 

(Fifteen  lines.) 

(c)  "  You  ask  me  why  though  ill  at  ease  " 

(First  four  stanzas.) 

(d)  "  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean," 

(The  whole  poem.) 

6.  Give  the  meaning  and  connection  of  three  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Rich  in  saving  common  sense. 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

{b)    Watch  what  main  currents  draw  the  years : 

Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain.  # 

(c)  Thou  who  stealest  fire 

From  the  fountains  of  the  past 
To  glorify  the  present ;  oh,  haste 
Visit  my  low  desire. 

(d)  For  all  the  past  of  time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder  peals 
Wherever  Thought  has  wedded  Fact. 


7.  "  Tennyson's  descriptions  of  nature  are  always  scenic  back- 
grounds and  are  always  in  keeping  with  the  human  figures  that 
occupy  the  foreground." 

Show  how  far  this  statement  is  true  of  The  Lotos  Eaters 
and  Ulysses. 

8.  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wall  my  dear  times'  waste  : 
5     Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd  woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight, 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 
10     And  heavnly  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
WTiich  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

{a)  State  in  one  sentence  the  condition  of  mind  of  the 
writer  as  represented  in  the  poem. 

(fe)  Explain  the  italicized  parts. 

(c)  Explain  the  metaphor  used  in  the  first  two  lines. 

{d)  How  does  this  poem  differ  from  the  normal  form  of 
sonnet  ? 
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1.  (a)  Show  how  the  main  stories  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
are  woven  into  a  unity. 

(6)  What  is  contributed  to  this  unified  plot  by  the  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  story  ? 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  passages  and 
state  the  connection  in  which  it  occurs : — 

(a)    And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 

To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 

(6)     Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot 
with  me. 

(c)     Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere  ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 

{d)  Look  on  beauty 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight  ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

(e)     A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 


3.  (a)  What  is  the  conception  of  honour  and  the  attitude 
towards  it  held  by  Hotspur,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by 
Falstaff? 

{b)  Show  the  humour  of  FalstafF's  speech   on  the  subject 
and  discuss  the  value  of  his  argument. 

[over] 


4.  Quote  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 

(The  next  ten  lines.) 

(b)  Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 

(Continue  for  four  stanzas.) 

(c)  Books  !  tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife. 

(Continue  for  four  stanzas.) 
(rf)    It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 

(The  whole  sonnet.) 

5.  She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene  ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been, 
And  never  more  will  be. 

"  How  empty,  desolate  and  colourless  Nature,  without 
Human  Life  present,  becomes  to  the  Poet,  we  gather  from  the 
conclusion  of  Three  years  she  grew." 

Is  this  a  fair  inference  from  the  lines  ?  Support  your 
answer  by  references  to  Wordsworth's  treatment  of  nature, 

6.  Explain  carefully  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  words  and 
phrases  in  the  following  passages  : — 

(a)  No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  calendar. 

(b)  And  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower 
Deform'd  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being. 

(c)  Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light 
And  joy  its  own  security. 

(d)  A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet. 

(e)  In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

7.  Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  pn-esence  :  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 

To  vaster  issues. 


So  to  live  is  heaven : 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  grotoing  stcay  the  growing  life  of  num.  , 

That  better  self  shall  live  till  human  time 
Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 
Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb 
Unread  forever. 

This  is  life  to  come. 
Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  who  strive  to  follow.     May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 
Enkindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty — 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diflFused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

(a)  State  briefly  in  your  own  words  the  wish  expressed  in 
this  poem. 

(6)  Explain  the  italicized  portions. 
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1.  I  took  one  thought  his  picture  struck  from  me, 
And  spread  it  out,  translating  it  to  song. 

{a)  What  is  the  thought  the  picture  of  The  Guardian 
Angel  "  struck  from  "  the  poet  ?  ^ 

{h)  Point  out  details  of  the  poem  that  serve  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  what  the  picture  is  like. 

2.  Come,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 

And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale  !     Light  thickens  ;  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  : 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse. 

Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 

(a)  Under  what  circumstances  were  these  words  uttered? 

(6)  "That  great  bond".     What  was  this  "great  bond"  ? 

(c)  What  side  of  Macbeth's  character  appears  in  the 
language  of  this  passage  ?  Give  two  details  that  illustrate  your 
answer. 

(fZ)  In  this  passage  point  out  any  variations  from  the 
normal  iambic  pentameter  line. 

3.  (rt)  Indicate  the  evil  effects  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  on 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  Macbeth. 

(6)  In  the  sleep-walking  scene,  select  five  details  that  show 
the  strong  impression  made  upon  Lady  Macbeth's  mind  by  her 
earlier  experiences.  Piefer  in  each  case  to  the  passages  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  play  which  are  recalled  to  the  reader  by  the 
details  selected. 

4.  Cite  incidents  and  utterances  in  As  You  Like  It  that 
dispose  the  reader  to  a  favourable  opinion  of  (a)  Orlando,  and 
(b)  Rosalind.  [over] 

(1500) 


5.  Jaq.  Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee  !  I  can  tell  what  thou  would'st  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ? 

Diike'S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin  : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself  ; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Would'st  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.   Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  say  the  city-woma.n  hears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  imworthij  shoulders? 
Who  can  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function 
That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 
Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then  ;  how  then  ?  what  then  ?  Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself  :  if  he  be  free. 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. 

(a)  State  in  your  own  words  the   "mischievous  foul  sin" 
which  the  Duke  thinks  Jaques  will  commit  in  "chiding  sin". 

(b)  In  your  own  words  express  clearly  in  one  brief  sentence 
the  point  of  Jaques'  reply  to  the  Duke's  charge. 

(c)  Express  the  italicized  passages  in  such  a  way  as  will 
show  that  you  clearly  understand  Jaques'  meaning. 

6.  Quote  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  "  Home  Thoughts  From  Abroad." 

(b)  "  Prospice."    (Fifteen  consecutive  lines.) 

(c)  "  Then  a  soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard," 

(Sixteen  additional  consecutive  lines.) 

(d)  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  "  (the  following  six 

lines),    and    "  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,    and  to- 
morrow," (the  following  nine  lines). 

(e)  "  And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 

'  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,'  " 

(Fifteen  additional  consecutive  lines.) 


7.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  :- 

(a)  The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomised 

Even  by  the  sq^uxnclering  glances  of  the  fool. 

(b)  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 

(c)  For  dmplij  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue. 

(d)  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's  good  wit 

seconded  with  the  foinvard  child  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man 
more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room. 

(e)  Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance. 

(/)    Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties. 

((/)    Now,  we'll  together,  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

(h)    Ah,  but  a  nuvi's  reach  shoxdd  exceed  his  grasp. 

(i)     The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above  ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scam  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love. 

8.  Indicate  with  precision  the  connection  in  which  a^ny  five  of 
the  following  passages  occur  : — 

(a)    Sequel  of  guerdon  coidd  not  alter  me 

To  fairer.     Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 
So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

(6)     Their  works  drop  groimdward,  but  themselves,  I  know, 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  me, 
Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough. 
Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 

(c)     AU  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

{d)    Take  that,  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age. 

(e)  All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love  ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  aU  reason. 

(/)    He  holds  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life— 
(It  is  the  life  to  lead  perforcedly) 
Which  runs  across  some  vast  distracting  orb 
Of  glory  on  either  side  that  meagre  thread, 
WTiich,  conscious  of,  he  must  not  enter  yet. 

{g)    You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first  :    'tis  a  word  toe 
great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size. 
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1.  (a)  Before  the  speech  of  Brutus  the  citizens  cry,  "We  will 
be  satisfied;  let  us  be  satisfied";  at  its  close,  "Live,  Brutus,  live, 
live",  "Bring  him  in  triumph  home  to  his  house",  etc.  Evidently 
they  are  satisfied.  Mention  the  details  of  the  speech  that  may 
be  supposed  to  have  produced  their  change  of  attitude. 

(6)  Outline  in  an  orderly  manner  the  main  points  in  An- 
tony's oration. 

(c)  Point  out  the  oratorical  devices  used  by  Antony  to 
strengthen  the  effect   of  his  appeal  to  the  people. 

2.  (a)  Show  how,  in  the  scene  immediately  preceding  the 
Quarrel  Scene,  Shakespeare  prepares  the  reader  for  the  attitude 
adopted  by  Brutus  towards  Cassius  in  the  latter  scene. 

(6)  In  the  Quarrel  Scene,  indicate  features  of  the  character 
of  Brutus  consistent  with  what  the  reader  already  knows  of  him. 

(c)  Mention  incidents  of  the  quarrel  that  tend  (i)  slightly 
to  lessen  admiration  of  Brutus,  and  (ii)  to  raise  Cassius  in  the 
reader's  estimation. 

3.  (a)  Indicate  the  four  groups  into  which  the  persons  in  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  are  divided,  and  account  for  the 
presence  of  each  of  the  four  groups  in  the  wood  near  Athens. . 

(6)  Describe  the  presentation  before  Theseus  and  Hippo- 
lyta  of  "  the  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus  and  his  love 
Thisbe." 

4.  Mention  the  features  of  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  have  made  it  interesting  to  you,  illustrating 
your  points  by  definite  reference  or  quotation.  [over] 

[3600] 


5.  Quote  one  of  the  following : — 

{d)  There  lies  the  port ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail  : 

There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  mariners, 

(Sixteen  additional  consecutive  lines.) 

(o)   Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend, 

(Fifteen  additional  consecutive  lines.) 

(c)  A  stanza  from  each  of  the  following : —  Sweet  and 
Low ;  The  Splendour  Falls  on  Castle  Walls ;  Tears, 
Idle  Tears ;  Ask  Me  No  More. 

(c/)  "  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing,  etc."  (six  ad- 
ditional lines);  and  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  etc."  (six  additional  lines) ;  and  "And  whether 
we  shall  meet  argain  I  know  not,  etc."  (four  addition- 
al lines). 

6.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  italicised  words  in  the  following: — 

(a)    And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 

(h)    Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn, 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm. 

(c)  Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 

All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe. 

(d)  But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  I  bid  thee  do  ? 

(e)  Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference. 

(/)  And  is  it  physical 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning. 

(g)    If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
"Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  "  ? 
Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this  ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

(h)    For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal-dawn  of  thunder-peals, 
Whenever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 


7.  Indicate  with  precision  the  connection  in  which  jive  of  the 
following  passages  occur : — 

(a)    So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

(6)    Our  sons  inherit  us  :  our  looks  are  strange  : 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 


(e)     Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber  : 
Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  cai'e  draws  in  the  brains  of  men. 

(d)    There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below  : 

There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him. 
Unspeakable  for  sadness. 

{e)     The  best  in  this  kind   are  but  shadows  ;  and  the  worst  are'no 
worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

(/)  O,  that  a  man  might  know 

The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  I 
But  it  sufliceth  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known. 

((/)    Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 


lEbucation  2)cpartmcnt,  ©ntario. 

Annual    Examinations,   1905. 


SENIOR   TEACHERS,  HONOR  AND   SCHOLARSHIP 
MATRICULATION. 


e:^glish  poetical  literature. 


(W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Examiners  :\  J.  Marshall,  M.A. 
I W.  Tytler,  B.A. 


1.  Eeproduce  the  scene  between  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
which  takes  place  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  so 
as  to  bring  out  specially  the  characters  and  states  of  mind  of 
the  two  personages. 

2.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits  : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.     From  this  moment 
The  very  fii'stlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
5    The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now, 

To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done  ; 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise, 
Seize  upon  Fife,  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
10     That  trace  him  in  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a  fool  ; 
This  deed  I'll  do  before  this  purpose  cool. 
But  no  more  sights  1 — Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 

(a)  State  with  precision  at  what  point  in  the  development 
of  the  play  this  passage  occurs. 

(6)  To  what  exploit  is  the  speaker  particularly  referring  in 
linel? 

(c)  "  But  ho  more  sights  "  (1.12).  What  is  the  speaker 
particularly  referring  to  ? 

(d)  "  Where  are  these  gentlemen  ?"     What  gentlemen  ? 

(e)  What  special  point  in  the  development  of  Macbeth's 
character  and  attitude  of  mind  is  emphasized  in  this  passage. 

3.  Enter  the  King  vnth  Bagot  and  Green  at  one  door ;  and  the 

Duke  of  Aumerle  at  another. 

K.  Rich.     We  did  observe.     Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

Aum.     I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

[over] 

[3600] 


5         K.  Rich.     What  said  our  cousin  when  you  parted  with  him  ? 
Aum.     "  Farewell ; ' ' 

And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 

Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 

To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief 
10     That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 

Marry,  would  the  word  "farewell"  have  lengthened  hours 

And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 

He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells  ; 

But  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
15        K.  Rich.     He  is  our  cousin,  cousin  ;  but  'tis  doubt, 

When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 

Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 

Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here  and  Green 

Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  ; 
20     How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 

With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves. 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles 

And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 
25     As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench  ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 

With  "Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends  ;" 
30     As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 

And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Grreen.     Well,  he  is  gone  ;  and  with  him  go  these  thoughts. 

Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
35     Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 

For  their  advantage  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.    We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war  : 

And  for  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  court 

And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
40     We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm  ; 

The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 

For  our  affairs  in  hand  :  if  that  come  short. 

Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters  ; 

Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
45    They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants  ; 

For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 
Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Graunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  lord. 

50        K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's  mind 

To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 

The  Uning  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 

Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him  : 
55    Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  ! 


(a)  "  We  did  observe  "  (1.  1).    What  did  the  King  observe  ? 

(h)  Point  out,  in  this  passage,  five  indications  of  conditions 
or  actions  which  are  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  plot 
and  show  the  importance  of  each. 

(c)  Explain  the  meaning  of  11.  30-31. 

(d)  Explam  "affects"  (1.  25),  "Expedient  manage"  (1.34), 
and  "We  shall  subscribe  them  "  (1.  44). 

(e)  Examine  the  passage  so  as  to  show  the  aspects  of  the 
King's  character  which  it  reveals. 

4.  Show  how  the  King'  character  displays  itself  in  each  of  the 
following  scenes  : — 

(a)  the  first  scene  of  the  play ; 

(b)  the  scene  at  the  lists  (Act  I,  sc.  iii)  ; 

(c)  the  scene  at  the  deathbed  of  Gaunt ; 

(d)  the  scene  upon  his  return  from  Ireland,  when  he  learns 

the  news  of  his  various  misfortunes. 

5.  Indicate  with  precision  the  connection  of  six  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — 

(a)  As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  ; 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 

Did  scowl. 

(b)  The  first  light  swerving  of  the  heart 

That  words  are  powerless  to  express. 
And  leave  it  stiU  unsaid  in  part 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

(c)  Give  sorrow  words  :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

(d)  Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam  ; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home. 

(e)  He  loves  us  not  ; 

He  wants  the  natural  touch  :  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

(/)  Are  you  so  gospell'd 

To  pray  for  this  good  man  and  for  hig  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave 
And  beggar'd  yours  forever  ? 

(g)    I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  ; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense. 

[over] 


(h)    The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek,  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't. 

6.  Quote  from  memory  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  "The  day  is  done  and  the  darkness"  ; 

(b)  The  Green  Linnet ; 

(c)  five  consecutive  stanzas  of  "  Three  years  she  grew  in 

sun  and  shower  "  ; 
{d)  one  passage  of   twenty  blank- verse  lines,  or  tico  of  at 
least  twelve  blank-verse  lines  each  from  either  Mac- 
beth or  Richard  II. 

7.  Describe  the  poem  Evangeline.  (The  general  nature  of  the 
theme,  the  way  it  is  treated,  the  form,  the  style,  the  merits,  the 
defects  of  the  poem  are  to  be  treated.) 


iSbucation  Department,  ©ntarto. 


Annual  Examinations,  1901. 


SENIOR  LEAVING  OR  HONOR  MATRICULATION. 


e:n^glish  poetical  literature. 


rW.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Examiners  :\  Pelham  Edgar.  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
[g.  M.  Wroxg,  M.A. 


1.  Is  it  preferable  to  consider  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott  "  merely 
as  a  poem  of  fancy,  or  as  possessing  a  symbolical  meaning  ? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  (a)  State  in  three  or  four  lines  the  gist  of  "  Ulysses." 

(b)  Contrast  the  moral  temper  in  the  two  poems  "  Ulysses  " 
and  "  The  Lotos  Eaters."     Give  brief  quotations  for  illustration. 

3.  Give  your  estimate,  with  appropriate  brief  quotations,  of 
the  character  of  Julius  Caesar  as  revealed  in  the  play. 

4.  "  Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown." 

Show  the  full   dramatic  appropriateness   of   this   passage. 
Refer  to  other  examples  of  realistic  detail  in  the  play. 

5.  Give  an  account  in  your  own  words  of  the  quarrel  scene 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

6.  "  Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  ; 

Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole, 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchang'd 

To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fall'n  on  evil  days, 

On  evil  days  though  fall'n,  and  e\dl  tongues  ; 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compast  round. 

And  solitude  ;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 

Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  morn 

Purples  the  east  :  still  govern  thou  my  song, 

Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 

But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 

Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 

Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard  [over.] 


In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores  : 
For  thou  art  Heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream." 

(a)  Explain  in  careful  detail  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

(h)  Comment  on  its  value  as  poetry. 

(e)  Give  the  gist  of  what  has  preceded  in  the  seventh  book. 

7.  Explain  in  general  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages, 
with  special  reference  to  the  italicised  lines  : — 

(a)  ' '  But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time 

Nor  feed  tvith  crude  imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings 
That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 

(fe)  But  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 

Already  done,  to  have  dispeopl'd  Heav'n 
My  damage  fondly  deem'd,  I  can  repair 
That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 
Self-lost. 

(c)  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledge 

They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air  sublime 
With  clang  despised  the  ground. 

id)  The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 

Are  then  in  council ; 

(e)  He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 

8.  The  situation  which  Pitt  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second  was  the  most  enviable  ever  occupied  by  any  public  man  in  Eng- 
lish history.  He  had  conciliated  the  King  ;  he  domineered  over  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  he  was  adored  by  the  people  ;  he  was  admired  by  all  Europe. 
He  was  the  first  Englishman  of  his  time  :  and  he  had  made  England  the  first 
country  in  the  world.  The  Great  Commoner,  the  name  by  which  he  was 
often  designated,  might  look  down  with  scorn  on  coronets  and  garters.  The 
nation  was  drunk  with  joy  and  pride.  The  Parliament  was  as  quiet  as  it 
had  been  under  Pelham.  The  old  party  distinctions  were  almost  effaced  ; 
nor  was  their  place  yet  supplied  by  distinctions  of  a  still  more  important 
kind.  A  new  generation  of  country  squires  and  rectors  had  arisen  who 
knew  not  the  Stuarts.  The  Dissenters  were  tolerated  ;  the  Catholics  not 
cruelly  persecuted.  The  Church  was  drowsy  and  indulgent.  The  great  civic 
and  religious  conflict  which  began  at  the  Reformation  seemed  to  have  ter- 
minated in  universal  repose.  Whigs  and  Tories,  Churchmen  and  Puritans, 
spoke  with  equal  reverence  of  the  constitution,  and  with  equal  enthusiasm  of 
the  talents,  virtues,  and  services  of  the  Minister. 

[over.] 


A  few  years  sufficed  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  aiFairs.  A  nation  con- 
vulsed by  faction,  a  throne  assailed  by  the  fiercest  invective,  a  House  of 
Commons  hated  and  despised  by  the  nation,  England  set  against  Scotland, 
Britain  set  against  America,  a  rival  legislatui-e  sitting  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
English  blood  shed  by  English  bayonets,  oui"  armies  capitulating,  our  con- 
quests wrested  from  us,  our  enemies  hastening  to  take  vengeance  for  past 
humiliation,  our  flag  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  our  own  seas,  such 
was  the  spectacle  which  Pitt  lived  to  see.  But  the  history  of  this  great  revo- 
lution requires  far  more  space  than  we  can  at  present  bestow.  We  leave 
the  Great  Commoner  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
we  may  take  some  other  opportunity  of  tracing  his  life  to  its  melancholy, 
yet  not  inglorious  close. 

(a)  State  in  a  phrase  the  theme  of  the  above  extract, 

(b)  Critically  examine  the  paragraphs  to  show  whence  they 
derive  their  strength. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1893. 


THE   HIGH   SCHOOL   SENIOR  LEAVING   AND  UNI- 
VERSITY HONOR  MATRICULATION. 


e:^glish  poetical  literature. 


[W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Examiners :  \  J .  E.  Bryant,  M.A. 

(F.  H.  Sykes,  M.A. 


Note. — Camlidates  for  Hojwr  Matriculation  tail  take  sections 
A  ami  B.  Candidates  for  Senior  Leaving  Examination 
idll  take  sections  B  and  C. 


A. 

1.  Give  a  description  and  abstract  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  appears. 

2.  Very  briefly  describe  the  character  of  Duncan,  and  show 
how  it  is  adapted  to  the  part  which  Duncan  takes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theme  of  the  play. 


B. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Is  Banquo  gone  fi'om  court  ? 
Servant.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night.* 
Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his  leisure 

For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit.] 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content :  5 

'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 

Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 
Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  !  why  do  you  keep  alone, 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ; 

Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died  [() 

With  them  they  think  on?     Things  without  all  remedy, 

Should  be  without  regard  ;  what's  done,  is  done. 

(over.) 


Mach.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it : 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself ;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Eemains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth.  15. 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 
That  shake  us  nightly  :  better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace,  20 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing,  25 

Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady  M.  Come  on  ; 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  : 
Be  bi-ight  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Mach.  So  shall  I,  love  ;  and  so,  1  pray,  be  you  : 
Let  your  remembrance  apjily  to  Banquo ;  30 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue  : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams, 
And  make  our  faces  visards  to  our  hearts, 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this.  35 

3Iach.  0,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thou  knnw'st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eterne. 

Mach.  There's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable  ; 
Then  be  thou  jocund  :  ere  the  bat  hath  flown  40 

His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  summons, 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Mach.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck,  45 

Till  thou  applaud  the  deed. — Come,  seeling  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  daj^ ; 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  i:)ieces  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale  !  —Light  thickens  ;  and  the  crow  50 

Makes  wir^g  to  the  rooky  wood  : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words  :  but  hold  thee  still ; 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  by  ill :  55  ' 

So,  prythee,  go  with  me. 

3.  Explain  accurately  the  condition  of  mind  (a)  of  Macbeth, 
and  {h)  of  Lady  Macbeth,  as  exhibited  in  the  scene  quoted. 

4.  What  is  the  relation  between  them  here  indicated,  and  how 
does  it  differ  from  the  relation  existing  between  them  before  the 
murder  of  Duncan  ? 


5.  Avoiding  in  as  far  as  possible  figurative  expressions,  give 
briefly  and  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages, 
and  their  particular  application  as  emplo^'ed  b}^  the  speaker : — 

(a)  Things  without  all  remedy, 

Should  be  without  regard  (1.  11). 

(6)  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it  (1.  13). 

(c)  Our  poor  malice 

Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth  (1.  14). 

(d)  0,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  !  (1.  36) 

6.  (a)  Explain  nature's  copy  (1.  38),  cloistered  (1.  41),  shard- 
home  (1.  42),  that  great  bond  (1.  49). 

(fc)  Give  any  general  rules  as  to  the  use  of  rhyme  in  Mac- 
beth. Suggest  any  reasons  for  the  rhyme  in  lines  4 — 7  and 
52—55. 

7.  Describe  in  your  own  language  either  the  Frankeleyn,  or 
the  Frere  as  depicted  in  the  Prologue. 

8.  Briefly  explain  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

Of  his  stature  he  was  of  evene  lengthe,  and  iconderly  delyvere. 

How  wolde  he  snybbe  scharply/o?-  the  nones. 

At  our  aller  cost. 

And  tell  his  tale  hj  foruard  and  by  composicioiin. 

C. 

iThe  king  having  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  u2)on  Moivby-ay,  the 
latter  answers : — ] 

(a)       A  heavj'  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 

And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth  : 

A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 

As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 

Have  I  desei'ved  at  your  highness'  hands.  5 

The  language  I  have  learn'd  these  fortj'^  years. 

My  native  English,  must  I  now  forego  : 

And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 

Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp, 

Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up,  10 

Or  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 

That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony  : 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 

Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips  ; 

And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance  15 

Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse. 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now: 

What  is  thy  sentence  then  but  speechless  death, 

AVhich  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ?         20 


[The  citizens  having  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  on  Coriolaniis, 
the  latter'  answers  :] 

(6)       You  common  cry  of  curs  !  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you  ; 

And  here  remain  with  your  ujicertainty  !  5 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  desj^air  !     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders  ;  till  at  length 

Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,)  10 

Making  but  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !     Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back  ;  15 

There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

9.  («)  Contrast  these  two  passages  in  regard  to  the  general 
character  of  their  versification. 

{h)  Point  out  any  indications  of  the  characters  of  Mowbray 
and  Coriolanus,  respectively,  contained  in  these  passages. 

(c)  What  is  the  meaning  of  dramatic  as  applied  to  a  pas- 
sage ?     Show  which  of  these  passages  is  the  more  dramatic. 

{d)  Contrast  the  two  passages  in  any  other  general  char- 
acteristics of  style  in  which  they  seem  to  differ. 

10.  Name  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
requisites  of  a  great  drama.  In  how  far  does  "Macbeth"  fulfil 
or  fall  short  of  these  requirements. 
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[W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Examiners:  \  J.  E.  Bryant,  M.A. 
[F.  H.  Sykes,  M.A. 


1.  Describe  the  poem,  Geraint  and  Enid,  so  as  to  give  a  clear 
and  accurate  idea  of  it  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  any  of 
Tennyson's  works. 

(N.B.— I'he  candidate  is  warned  against  spending  much  time  on  the 
story,  which  ought  to  be  outlined  in  the  briefest  possible  way ;  whereas  a 
full  description  is  expected  of  the  style,  versification,  merits  and  defects, 
as  well  as  of  the  general  impression  left  on  the  reader  by  the  poem.  These 
points  may  be  illustrated,  in  as  far  as  the  candidate  deems  proper,  by 
short  quotations.) 

2.  (a)  Tell  in  your  own  language  the  story  of  The  Revenge, 
reproducing,  in  as  far  as  you  are  able,  the  sj^kit  of  the  original. 

(b)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  this  poem  which  make  it 
unlike  the  other  poems  of  Tennyson  prescribed  for  study  ? 

3.  Describe  the  life  and  character  of  the  person  who  is  sup- 
posed to  give  utterance  to  Locksley  Hall  in  as  far  as  these  appear 
in  the  poem  itself. 

4.  Give  a  clear,  concise  and  accurate  interpretation  of  the 
meanmg  of  the  following  passage,  clause  by  clause,  carefully 
indicating  the  connection  of  thought : 

Ev'n  now  we  hear  the  inward  strife 

A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 

The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 
Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 

Completion  in  a  painful  school ; 

Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule, 
New  Majesties  of  mighty  States —  (oveb). 


The  warders  of  the  growing  hour, 

But  vague  in  vapour,  hard  to  mark ; 

And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 
With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd 

Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 

Eegard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 
Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind  ; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head ; 

To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made, 
That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

5.  In  regard  to  each  of  the  two  poems,  Locksley  Hall  and  The 
First  Part  of  the  May  Queen,  describe  the  stanza  employed,  the 
number  of  accented  syllables  in  each  normal  line,  and  the  form 
of  the  predominant  foot ;  also  point  out  the  peculiarities  in 
versification  which  make  the  rhythm  of  the  Conclusion  of  the 
May  Queen  different  from  that  of  the  First  Part. 

6.  (a)  Mention  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  poetry  as  dis- 
tinguished from  prose. 

(b)  In  the  following  extract  point  out  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  expression  is  markedly  poetical,  and  such  as  would 
not  be  employed  in  simple  prose. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race. 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 

*         *         *         Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  the  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
And  this  grey  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 
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UPPEE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR   ENTRANCE   INTO 
THE  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION. 


ENGLISH  LITEEATURE. 


1.  (a)  What  are  the  two  main  emotional  elements  in  1  Henry 
IV  and  who  are  the  great  characters  representative  of  these 
elements  ? 

(b)  State  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  play  that 
brought  about  such  a  combination  of  dissimilar  forces  in  re- 
bellion against  Henry  IV. 

(c)  Show  how  Shakespeare  has  made  the  reader  acquiesce 
in  the  death  of  the  gallant  Hotspur  at  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
solute Prince  Henry. 

(d)  King.  For  all  the  world 
As  thou  art  to  this  hour  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg, 
And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now. 

Explain  the  point  in  this  resemblance,  and  show  what  trait 
of  the  king's  character  is  revealed  in  this  speech, 

2.  (a)  What  qualities  in  the  character  of  Shylock  are  exhibit- 
ed (i)  in  Act  I  Scene  3,  where  Bassanio  and  Antonio  come  to 
borrow  the  money  ;  (ii)  in  Act  II  Scene  5,  where  Shylock  tells 
Jessica  he  is  bid  forth  to  supper  ;  (iii)  in  Act  III  Scene  1,  where 
Shylock  discovers  the  flight  of  his  daughter  ? 

(b)  What  are  the  merits  of  Portia's  speech  on  Mercy  that 
make  it  so  widely  known  ? 

3.  (a)  What  are  the  feelings  with  which  Wordsworth  listens 
to  the  song  of  the  Solitary  Reaper  ? 

(b)  What  besides  the  mere  singing  has  produced  these 
feelings  ? 

(c)  Show  the  author's  purpose  in  this  poem  in  mentioning 
the  Nightingale  "  among  Arabian  sands "  and  the  Cuckoo 
"  among  the  farthest  Hebrides  ". 


4.  O  blessed  Bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial  faery  place 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee  ! 

(a)  Why  is  it  a  fit  home? 

(h)  "Again"  (1.  2).    When  was  the  other  time? 

(c)  Why  does  the  poet  call  the  bird  "  blessed"? 

5.  I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  strange  powers  of  speech  ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 

I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

(a)  Explain  the  simile  "  like  night  "  (1.  1). 

(b)  What   are   the  characteristics  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
that  are  shown  in  this  stanza  ? 

(c)  Show  the  appropriateness  of  the  word  "teach  "  (1.  5). 

6.  Quote  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Lorenzo's  speech  beginning  "  The  reason's,  your  spirits 
are  attentive." 

(6)  "Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense." 

(c)  "  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight." 

(d)  Seventeen  consecutive  lines  from  The  Ancient  Mariner 

beginning  "  Oh,  Sleep  !  it  is  a  blessed  thing." 

7.  Explain   concisely   the   meaning   of  each  of  the  following 
passages  and  state  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used  : — 

(a)  Not  since  the  initiatory  strains 
Committed  to  the  silent  plains 
In  Britain's  earliest  dawn. 

{h)    One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

(c)  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat. 

(d)  If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice, 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand, 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page. 

(e)  For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  English  court. 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well. 

And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament, 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 


8.  Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed, 

Creep  and  let  no  more  be  said  ! 
Vain  thy  onset !  all  stands  fast, 
Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last. 

5  Let  the  long  contention  cease  ! 

Geese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese. 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will  ! 
Thou  art  tired  !  best  be  still. 

They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  thee  ? 
10  Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee  ; 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  pass'd, 
Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more  then,  and  be  dumb ! 
Let  the  victors  when  they  come, 
15  When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 
Find  thy  body  by  the  wall. 

(«)  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  words  are 
supposedly  spoken. 

(b)  Explain  the  metaphor  that  is  sustained  throughout  the 
poem. 

(c)  Contrast  the  feelings  expressed  in  the  first  two  stanzas 
with  the  feelings  expressed  in  the  last  two. 

(d)  Explain  "geese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese." 

(e)  What  consolation  is  offered  by  the  speaker  ? 
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ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION 


ENGLISH  LITEEATURE. 


!•  ACT  I.     Scene  1.     A  desert  place. 

Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  three  Witches. 

First  Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

Second  Witch.     When  the  hurlyburly's  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

Third  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

First  Witch.  Where  the  place  ? 

Second  Witch.  Upon  the  heath. 

Third  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

First  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin  ! 

Second  Witch.  Paddock  calls.  ■• 

Third  Witch  Anon  ! 

All.  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  ; 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.  [Exeunt. 

(a)  What  feelings  did  Shakespeare  probably  intend  to 
awaken  in  his  audience  by  this  scene  ? 

(b)  What  details  of  the  scene  contribute  directly  to  the 
development  of  these  feelings  ? 

(c)  Comment  on  the  dramatic  significance  of  the  line, 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair. 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  following  topics  : — 

(a)  The  supposed  indications  that  Macbeth  was  himself 
the  third  murdei'er  in  the  attack  on  Banquo. 

(b)  The  character  of  Eoss  contrasted  with  that  of  Macduff 
as  shown  in  the  events  immediately  following  the  murder  of 
Duncan. 

3.  Briefly  discuss  the  following  comments  on  characters  in 
As  You  Like  It : — 

(a)  "The  love  Celia  gives  Eosalind  is  more  perfect  than 
that  she  receives." 

(h)  "Corin  is  a  real  shepherd,  Shakespeare's  compliment 
to  honest  labour."  [over] 


4.  (a)  Outline  the  character  of  Touchstone. 

(&)  State  in  a  general  way  the  purpose  served  by  Touch- 
stone in  relation  to  the  main  plot  and  sub-plots  and  to  the 
tone  of  the  play. 

5.  Discuss  the  character  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  as  it  is  revealed 
(a)  in  his  relations  with  his  wife,  (h)  in  his  relations  with 
Francis,  (c)  in  his  attitude  towards  Eafael  and  Agnolo,  and  (d) 
in  his  criticism  of  his  own  work  as  an  artist. 

6.  Quote  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Any  two  stanzas  of  Love  Among  the  Ruins. 
(h)  Any  two  stanzas  of  The  Lady  of  Shallott. 

(c)  Any  five  consecutive  stanzas  of  The  Poet. 

(d)  The  first  twenty  lines  of  Prospice. 

(e)  The   passage   from  As  You  Like  It  beginning  "But 

whate'er  you  are  That  in  this  desert  inaccessible" 
and  ending  *'In  the  which  hope,  I  blush  and  hide 
my  sword";  and  the  passage  following  "These  are 
counsellors  That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am" 
(seven  lines). 

7.  Point  out  the  connection  in  which  each  of  the  following 
passages  occurs,  and  explain  its  meaning  fully  in  that  connec- 
tion : — 

(a)  Hawking  at  geology  and  schism. 

(b)  I  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see  if  the  hair's  turned  wool. 

(c)  Rites  and  forms  before  his  burning  eyes 
Melted  like  snow. 

{d)    And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

(e)     O  world,  as  God  has  made  it  !     All  is  beauty  : 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 

8.  (a)        "  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds. 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag. " 

(b)        Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 

And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare,  black  cliif  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

In  the  two  above  passages  point  out  the  various  words  or 
phrases  in  which  the  harmony  of  sound  with  sense  is  plainly 
evident,  and  show  in  each  case  wherein  the  harmony  consists. 


9.  O  dwellers  in  the  dust,  arise, 

My  little  brothers  of  the  field, 
And  put  the  sleep  out  of  your  eyes, 
Your  death-doom  is  repealed. 

Lift  all  your  golden  faces  now, 

You  dandelions  in  the  ground, 
You  quince  and  thorn  and  apple-bough. 

Tour  foreheads  are  unbound. 

O  dwellers  in  the  frost,  awake, 

My  little  brothers  of  the  mould. 
It  is  the  time  to  forth  and  slake 

Your  being,  as  of  old. 

You  frogs,  and  newts,  and  creatures  small, 

In  the  pervading  urge  of  spnng. 
Who  taught  you  in  the  dreary  fall 

To  guess  so  glad  a  thing  ? 

From  every  swale  your  watery  notes. 

Piercing  the  rainy  cedar  lands. 
Proclaim  your  tiny  silver  throats 

Are  loosened  of  their  bands. 

O  dwellers  in  the  desperate  dark. 

My  brothers  of  the  mortal  birth, 
Is  there  no  whisper  bids  you  mark 

The  Easter  of  the  earth  ? 

Let  the  great  flood  of  spring's  return 

Float  every  fear  away,  and  know 
We  are  all  fellows  of  the  fern 

And  children  of  the  snow. 

(a)  Indicate  by  a  brief  topical  outline  the  general  course  of 
thought  in  the  above  poem. 

(&)  Explain  the  italicized  expressions. 
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ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  In  the  case  of  each  of  any  five  of  the  following  passages, 
(rt)  state  the  connection  in  which  it  occurs,  {h)  explain  the 
meaning : — 

(i)     You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 

And  his  opinion, 
(ii)     Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  s^ord, 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away, 
(iii)     One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  despise  ; 

For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and  share. 

And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent, 
(iv)     The  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free, 
(v)  Since  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 

Fashion  it  thus,  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities, 
(vi)  At  first,  indeed, 

Through  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day. 

Scarce  rocking,  her  full-busted  figure-head 

Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows, 
(vdi)     That  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 

Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness. 

2.  Describe  the  character  of  Cassius  as  it  is  seen  in  his  rela- 
tions with  Brutus,  throughout  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar. 

3.  Quote  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  description  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  from  The 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

(h)  Any  fifteen  consecutive  lines  spoken  by  either  Cassius 
or  Antony  with  reference  to  Caesar. 

(c)  Any  fifteen  consecutive  lines  spoken  by  either  Theseus 

or  Hippolyta  in  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 

(d)  The   description  of   the  Gods,   in  The  Lotos  Eaters ; 

fifteen  lines,  begmning,  "  For  they  lie  beside  their 
nectar."  [over] 


4.  Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs ;  which  falling  in  the  land 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 

5     That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  : 
The  GX  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard  ; 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
10     And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion  flock  ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  isjilVd  up  with  mud  ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable  ; 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here. 

(a)  Name  the  speaker. 

(b)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  words,  as  here 
used: — "contagious"  (1.  3),  "pelting"  (1.  4),  "continents" 
(1.  5),  "murrion  "  (1.  10),  "  quaint  "  (1. 12),  "  wanton  "  (1. 12). 

(c)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  expressions. 

{d)  Show  the  bearing  of  this  passage  in  helping  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  play. 

5.  (a)  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  lacks  any  definite  plot. 
How  then  does  the  dramatist  succeed  in  maintaining  the  inter- 
est of  his  audience  ? 

(fe)  What  means  does  he  use  to  combine  the  different 
episodes,  or  stories,  so  as  to  give  unity  to  the  play  ? 

(c)  "  The  stories  of  Theseus,  the  lovers,  the  fairies,  and 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  all  serve  to  illustrate  the  same  idea  from 
different  points  of  view."  What  is  the  central  idea  common  to 
all  these  stories  ? 

6.  "  Courage  I"  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
"This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
5     All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

(a)  Describe  the  form  of  the  foregoing  stanza. 

(&")  Comment  on  the  relation  of  the  sound  and  the  form  to 
the  thought  expressed. 

(c)  Write  out  and  scan  lines  3  and  6. 


7.  THE  FORELOPER. 

The  gull  shall  whistle  in  his  wake,  the  blind  wave  break  in  fire, 
He  shall  fulfil  God's  utmost  will  unknowing  His  desire  ; 
And  he  shall  see  old  planets  pass  and  alien  stars  arise, 
And  give  the  gale  his  reckless  sail  in  shadow  of  new  skies. 
5     Strong  lust  of  gear  shall  drive  him  out,  and  hunger  arm  his  hand 
To  wring  his  food  from  a  desert  nude,  his  foothold  from  the  sand. 
His  neighbours'  smoke  shall  vex  his  eyes,  their  voices  break  his  rest, 
He  shall  go  forth  till  South  is  North,  sullen  and  dispossessed  ; 
And  he  shall  desire  loneliness,  and  his  desire  shall  bring 
10     Hard  on  his  heels  a  thousand  wheels,  a  people  and  a  king  ; 

And  he  shall  come  back  in  his  own  track,  and  by  his  scarce  cool  camp 
There  he  shall  meet  the  roaring  street,  the  derrick  and  the  stamp  ; 
For  he  must  blaze  a  nation's  ways  with  hatchet  and  with  brand. 
Till  on  his  lost-won  wilderness  an  Empire's  bulwarks  stand. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

(a)  Why  is  "  The  Foreloper  "  a  better  title  for  this  poem 
than  "  The  Forerunner,"  or  "  The  Pioneer  "  ? 

{h)  What  reasons  are  given  in  this  poem  as  to  why  '  the 
foreloper  '  goes  forth  into  new  lands  ? 

(c)  Explain  the  meaning  of  "  God's  utmost  will  "  (1.  2), 
"  reckless  "  (1.  4),  "  till  South  is  North  "  (1.  8),  "  dispossessed  " 
(1.8),  "lost-won"  (1.  14.) 
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ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION, 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  Candidates  will  write  on  either  (a)  or  (b). 

(a)  In  the  poem  Andrea  del  Sarto,  what  criticism  does 
xA.ndrea  make  of  his  own  work  as  an  artist  ? 

(b)  In  what  respects  does  The  Epic  serve  to  emphasize  the 
main  truth  contained  in  Morte  d' Arthur  1- 

2.  Candidates  will  write  on  either  (a)  or  (b). 

(a)  Trace  the  changes  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Lady 
Macbeth  from  the  receipt  of  the  letter  announcing  Duncan's 
visit,  to  the  sleep-walking  scene, — noting  her  state  of  mind  (i) 
before,  during,  and  after  the  murder  of  Duncan ;  (ii)  before, 
during,  and  after  the  banquet-scene. 

(6)  Discuss  the  character  of  the  melancholy  Jaques,  as 
revealed  in  (i)  his  previous  career,  (ii)  his  attitude  towards  the 
world  in  general,  (iii)  his  relation  to  the  other  characters  in  the 
drama,  (iv)  his  decision  at  the  close  of  the  play. 

3.  Quote  any  three  of  the  passages  beginning  with  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

(a)  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Sleep  no  more." — Macbeth. 

(b)  She  should  have  died  hereafter. — Macbeth. 

(c)  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; — As  You  Like  It. 

(d)  I  must  have  liberty 

Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, — As  You  Like  It. 

(e)  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     (Eight  lines. ) 

— MoHe  cVAHhur. 

(f)  There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them,     (Eight  lines.) 

— Andrea  del  Sarto. 

(g)  The  very  God  !     Think,  Abib  ;  dost  thou  think  ? 

— An  Epistle  of  Karshish. 
(h)     All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 

— In  the  Valley  of  Cavteretz. 

[over] 

(3500) 


4.  (a)  Justify  As  You  Like  It  as  a  title  for  the  play. 

(6)  What  dramatic  purpose  is  served  by  placing  the  main 
action  of  ^s  You  Like  It  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  ? 

5.  State  whether  the  following  are  lyric,  epic,  or  dramatic  in 
quality,  giving  reasons  for  your  answer  in  each  case : — Break, 
Break,  Break  ;  Morte  U Arthur  ;  My  Last  Duchess  ;  As  You 
Like  It. 

6.  "The  witches,  whose  contribution  to  the  atmosphere  of 
Macbeth  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  are  credited  with  far  too 
great  an  influence  on  the  action.  Sometimes  they  are  described 
as  goddesses,  or  even  as  fates,  whom  Macbeth  is  powerless  to 
resist.     This  is  perversion  !" 

Using  the  foregoing  quotation  as  a  basis,  give  an  estimate 
of  the  part  that  the  witches  play  in  Macbeth. 

"•  Ros.  Nay,  I  prithee  now,  with  most  petitionary  vehemence, 
tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful !  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that,  out  of  all 
whooping. 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion  !  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  dis- 
position ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery. 
I  prithee,  tell  me,  who  is  it  ?  and  speak  apace  :  I  would  thou 
couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst  pour  this  concealed  man 
out  of  thy  mouth  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle  ; 

(a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  expressions. 

(b)  What  is  the  point  of  the  simile  in  the  last  sentence  ? 

8.         Macb.  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  MuR.  True,  my  lord. 

Macb.  So  is  he  mine  ;  and  in  such  bloody  distance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life  :  And  though  I  could 
With  hare-faced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  hid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not, 
Foi'  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  hut  wail  his  fall 
Who')n  I  myself  struck  do\mi :  and  thence  it  is, 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love  ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  MuR.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  MuR.  Though  our  lives — 

Macb.   Your  spirits  shine  through  you.    Within  this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves  ; 


Aquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time. 

The  moment  on  't ;  for  't  must  be  done  to-night^ 

And  something  from  the  palace  ;  always  thought. 

That  I  require  a  clearness  :  And  with  him, 

(To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work,) 

Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company,.  • 

Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 

Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 

Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart  : 

I'll  come  to  you  anon. 

2  MuR.  We  are  resolved,  my  lord. 

Macb.   I'll  caU  upon  you  straight ;  abide  within. 
It  is  concluded. — Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight. 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

(a)  Explain  the  figure  of  speech  implied  in  the  expression 
"  in  such  bloody  distance,  that  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
against  my  near'st  of  life." 

(6)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  expressions. 

(c)  Comment  on  the  use  of  rhyme  in  the  last  two  lines. 

9.  We  were  at  Fano,  and  three  times  we  went 

To  sit  and  see  him  in  his  chapel  there. 
And  drink  his  beauty  to  our  soul's  content, — 

My  angel  loith  me  too  ;  and  since  I  care 
For  dear  Guercino's  fame  (to  v.hich  in  power 
And  glory  comes  this  picture  for  a  dower. 

Fraught  with  a  pathos  so  magnificent  ;) 

And  since  he  did  not  work  thus  earnestly 

At  all  times,  and  has  else  endured  some  rvrangy 

I  took  one  thought  this  picture  struck  from  me. 
And  spread  it  out,  translating  it  to  song. 

My  love  is  here.     Where  are  you,  dear  old  friend? 

How  rolls  the  Wairoa  at  your  world's  far  end  ? 
This  is  Ancona,  yonder  is  the  sea. 

Explain  the  references  in  the  italicized  expressions. 

10.  Unlike  are  we,  unlike,  O  princely  Heart  I 
Unlike  our  uses  and  our  destinies. 

Our  ministering  two  angels  look  surprise 

On  one  another,  as  they  strike  athwart 

Their  wings  in  passing.     Thou,  bethink  thee,  art 

A  guest  for  queens  to  social  pageantries. 

With  gages  from  a  hundred  brighter  eyes 

Than  tears  even  can  make  mine,  to  ply  thy  part 

Of  chief  musician.     What  hast  thou  to  do 

With  looking  from  the  lattice  lights  at  me, 

A  poor,  tired,  wandering  singer, — singing  through 

The  dark  and  leaning  up  a  cypress  tree  ? 

The  chrism  is  on  thine  head, — on  mine,  the  dew, — 

And  Death  must  dig  the  level  where  these  agree. 

[over] 


Thou  hast  thy  calling  to  some  palace  floor, 

Most  gracious  singer  of  high  poems  !  where 

The  dancers  will  break  footing,  from  the  care 

Of  watching  up  thy  pregnant  lips  for  more  ; 

And  dost  thou  lift  this  house's  latch,  too  poor 

For  hand  of  thine  ?    And  canst  thou  think  and  bear 

To  let  thy  music  drop  here  unaware 

In  folds  of  golden  fulness  at  my  door  ? 

Look  up  and  see  the  casement  broken  in, 

The  bats  and  owlets  builders  in  the  roof  ! 

My  cricket  chirps  against  thy  mandolin. 

Hush  !  Call  no  echo  up  in  further  proof 

Of  desolation  !  There's  a  voice  within 

That  weeps — as  thou  must  sing — alone,  aloof. 

(a)  The  foregoing  passage  consists  of  two  sonnets  ad- 
dressed by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  to  her  husband,  Robert 
Browning.  State  in  simple  prose  the  thought  here  expressed  in 
figurative  language. 

(6)  In  each  sonnet  point  out  and  explain  the  figure  of 
speech  in  which  the  speaker's  feeling  is  embodied. 

(c)  Explain  the  significance  of  the  italicized  expressions. 

(d)  Indicate  any  irregularities  in  scansion,  in  the  first 
sonnet. 
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THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  AND   UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 
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rW.  J.  Alexander,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
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1.  Show  how  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  dramatist  makes 
the  reader  hope  that  Bassanio  may  be  successful  in  his  suit  for 
the  hand  of  Portia. 

2.  Sketch  the  characters  of  Morocco  and  Arragon,  justifying 
your  view  by  definite  reference  to  their  speeches. 

3.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  oin*  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

5     Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold: 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  ; 
10     Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

(a)  Give  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  above  passage 
in  the  play. 

(6)  Give  the  substantial  meaning  of  lines  7-12,  and  explain 
fully  the  references. 

(c)  Show  the  full  poetic  value  of  "sleeps"  (line  1), 
"thick  inlaid"  (line  6),  "like  an  angel"  (line  8),  "quiring" 
(line  9),  "muddy  vesture  of  decay"  (line  11). 

[over.] 


4.  "The  genuine  king  and  leader  of  men  is  he  who  best  under- 
stands and  sj'mpathises  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  his 
people,  and  is  best  fitted  to  guide  them  in  the  working  out  of 
their  proper  destiny." 

By  definite  references  to  Richard  II.  show  how  far  Kiehard 
and  Bolingbroke,  respectively,  satisfy  the  above  standard  of  king- 
ship. 

5.  Explain  carefully  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages: — 

(a)  "Soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmon}^.'"' 

(6)  "  For  when  did  friendship  take 

A  breed  of  baiTen  metal  of  his  friend." 

(c)  "  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  return." 

(d)  "  Fear  and  be  slain  :  no  worse  can  come  to  fight ; 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death ; 
^Yhere  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath." 

6.  State  where  and  in  what  connection  any  /ire  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  found: — 

(a)  "  A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before." 

(b)  "The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose." 

(c)  "  Who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe." 

(d)  "  A  power  is  gone  which  nothing  can  restore, 
A  deep  distress  hath  humanised  my  soul." 

(e)  "  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be." 

(/)      "A  lasting  link  in  Nature's  chain 

From  highest  heaven  let  down." 
ig)       "It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  earth 

Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth." 

7.  Examine  the  more  striking  similes  in  Paradise  Lost  (Book 
I.)  so  as  to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  Miltonic  simile  and  the 
uses  Milton  makes  of  it. 

8.  Compare  Michael  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  with  respect  to 
(a)  form,  (6)  style,  (c)  main  source  of  interest,  (d)  variety  of 
interest,  and  (e)  use  and  description  of  nature.  Illustrate  your 
answer  by  definite  references  to  the  poems. 
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1.  Show  how  in  Julius  Ccesar  the  dramatist  wins  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader  for  Brutus  in  his  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Csesar.  How  far  is  this  sympathy  retained  to 
the  end  of  the  play  ? 

2.  Antony.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.     The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious  ; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 

And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answer'd  it. 

Here  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, — 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men, — 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Csesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransom  did  the  general  coffers  fill ; 

Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept ; 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

WTiich  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And,  siu-e,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 

[over.] 


Wliat  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  ! — Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coflin  there  with  Ctesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
*  *  *  * 

Antony.  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong  ;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Cfesar ; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  't  is  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read — 

And  they  woujd  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood. 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 


Antony.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it  ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it  ? 
*  *  *  * 

Antony.  Will  you  be  patient  1    Will  you  stay  awhile  '? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Ctesar ;  I  do  fear  it. 

{a)  Describe  the  conditions  under  which  Antony's  oration 
was  delivered,  and  state  the  purpose  of  the  speaker. 

{}))  Analyse  the  passage  so  as  to  show  the  drift  of  the 
thought,  and  point  out  any  oratorical  expedients  employed  by 
the  speaker  to  effect  his  purpose, 

(c)  What  dramatic  purposes  are  served  by  the  utterances  of 
the  Citizens  omitted  at  *  *  *  *  ? 

{d)  Give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  remainder  of  the 
oration. 

3.  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  Second  Scene  of  the  First 
Act  of  The  Tempest  (omitting  the  conversation  between  Pros- 
per© and  Caliban),  and  show  its  importance  in  the  play. 


4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages : — 

(a)  O,  out  of  that  no  hope 
What  great  hope  have  you  I  no  hope  that  way  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond 

But  doubts  discovery  there. 

(b)  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

(c)  The  elements, 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemocked-at  stabs 
Kill  the  stiU-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume. 

(d)  For  all  the  rest, 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

5.  State  where  and  in  what  connection  any  six  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  found  : — 

(a)     His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 
(6)  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

(c)  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows. 

(d)  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

(e)  The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

(f)  What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That  whereso'er  I  am  by  night  and  day. 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire. 

(g)  Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep 

Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 
(h)     As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  Heav'n  expect  thy  meed. 
(i)     And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 

Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

6.  Contrast  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  throughout  so  as  to 
show  that  the  scenes  and  pleasures  depicted  in  each  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  mood  Milton  wishes  to  represent. 

7.  Compare  Lycidas  and  Gray's  Elegy  in  respect  of  (a)  form, 
{h)  occasion,  (c)  theme,  (d)  classical  allusion,  (e)  expression  of 
emotion,  (f)  thought  concerning  death  and  immortality. 

8.  By  quotation  from  his  poems  or  definite  reference  to  par- 
ticular passages,  show  Tennj'son's  (a)  love  of  order  and  moder- 
ation, (b)  belief  in  human  progress,  (c)  patriotism,  (d)  tenderness 
of  feeling,  (e)  minute  and  accurate  observation  of  nature,  and  (/) 
power  of  presenting  to  the  eye  a  vivid  picture  of  a  landscape. 
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Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 

'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 

Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 
[Enter  Macbeth.] 
5     How  now,  my  lord  !  why  do  you  keep  alone, 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making. 

Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died 

With  them  they  think  on  ?     Things  without  all  remedy 

Should  be  without  regard:  what's  done  is  done. 
10         Macb.     We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it : 

She'll  close  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  maHce 

Eemains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
15     In  the  affliction  of  these  tenible  dreams 

That  shake  us  nightly  :  better  be  with  the  dead, 

Whom  we,  to  gaiji  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
20     After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 

Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady  M.  Come  on  ; 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ; 
25     Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Macb.     So  shall  I,  love  ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you  : 

Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo  ; 

[over.] 


Present  bis  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue  : 

Unsafe  tbe  wbile,  tbat  we 
SO     Must  lave  our  bonours  in  tbese  flattering  streams  ; 

And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  bearts, 

Disguising  what  tbey  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  tbis. 

Macb.     0,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife! 

Tbou  know'st  that  Banquo,  and  bis  Fleance,  lives. 
35         Lady  M.     But  in  tbem  nature's  copy's  not  eterne. 
Macb.     Tbere's  comfort  yet ;  tbey  are  assailable  ; 

Tben  be  tbou  jocund:  ere  the  bat  batb  flown 

His  cloister'd  fligbt,  ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons, 

Tbe  sbard-borne  beetle  witb  bis  drowsy  bums 
40     Hatb  rung  nigbt's  yawning  peal,  tbere  sball  be  done 

A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M.  Wbat's  to  be  done? 

Macb.     Be  innocent  of  tbe  knowledge,  dearest  cbuck, 

Till  tbou  applaud  tbe  deed. — Come,  seeling  night, 

Scarf  up  tbe  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day, 
45     And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  band 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  tbat  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale  ! — Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  : 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse  ; 
■50     Whiles  nigbt's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 

Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words  ;  but  hold  thee  still : 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill. 

From  the  quoted  passage  what  can  one  learn  of  the  charac- 
ter, motives,  and  state  of  mind,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  of 
(i)  Lady  Macbeth,  (ii)  Macbeth  ? 

2.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  following  passages  : — 

(a)         Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love  ; 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 
Thy  huntress'  name  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 

(ft)  I  have  neither  tbe  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation; 
nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is 
proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious  ;  nor  tbe  lawyer's,  which 
is  politic  ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice  ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all 
these. 

(c)  Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  tbe  way. 
Tbe  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
Tbe  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 


3.  State  where  and  in  what  connection  any  six  of  the  lollop- 
ing are  found : — 

(a)  Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 

(b)  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

(c)  Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 

{d)        Aud  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love. 

{e)  Happy  tone 

Of  meditation  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

(/)     Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn. 

(g)     He  has  no  children. 

(A)     Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

(i)  Even-handed  justice 

Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chahce 
To  our  own  lips 

4.  (a)  Show  how  the  play  of  Macbeth  is  a  fulfilling  of  the 
several  oracular  responses  of  the  Weird  Sisters. 

(b)  How  far  are  these  responses  merely  ironical  ? 

(c)  Show  how  far  the  play  is  a  working  out  of  retribution 
for  evil-doing  ? 

5.  (a)  "The  Masque  in  England  was  a  dramatic  species,  occu- 
pying a  middle  place  between  a  Pageant  and  a  Play.  It  combined 
dancing  and  music  with  lyric  poetry  and  declamation  in  a  spec- 
tacle characterized  by  magnificence  of  presentation." — ■/.  A. 
Symonds. 

Show  in  what  respects   Comus   fulfils   the   terms   of  this 
definition. 

(b)  Wliat  were  the  circumstances  of  its   composition  and 
first  representation  ? 

(c)  How  far  can  the  plot  and  dialogue  be  regarded  as  iter- 
ations of  the  theme  of  its  closing  lines, — 

Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  free  .  .  . 
Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

6.  Describe  the  Wit  and  Humor  of  (a)  Kosalind,  (b)  Touch- 
stone. 


7.  (a)  Show  how  in  Childe  Harold,  IV.  Byron  weaves  in 
many  threads  of  interest  :  (i)  Scenery,  (ii)  Architecture,  (iii) 
Literature  and  Art,  (iv)  Autobiographical  details,  (v)  Contem- 
porary events. 

(h)  Point  out  how  early  nineteenth  century  poetry,  as  rep- 
resented by  Childe  Harold,  differs  from  eighteenth  century 
poetry,  as  represented  by  The  Traveller,  with  respect  to  form, 
theme,  and  feeling? 
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Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 

Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 

Fading  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 

May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream 
5  And  watery  death-bed  for  him.     He  may  win  ; 

And  what  is  music  then  ?     Then  music  is 

Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 

To  a  new-crowned  monarch  ;    such  it  is 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day 
10  That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 

And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes, 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 

Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 

The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
15  To  the  sea-monster  :  I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 

The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardaniau  wives, 

With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules  ! 

Live  thou,  I  live. 

1.  Explain  the  allusions  in 

(fl)  "  swan-like  end,"  line  2. 

(b)  "flourish  when  .  .  .  monarch,"  lines  7  and  8. 

(c)  "those  dulcet  sounds  ....  marriage,"  lines  9  and  10. 
{d)  "Alcides,  when  .  .  .  sea-monster," lines  13 — 15. 

(e)  In  connection  with  this  last,  comment  on : — (i)  "Al- 
cides," (ii)  "howling,"  (iii)  "Dardanian,"  (iv) 
"bleared." 

[over.] 


2,  (o)  What  are  the  main  stories  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ? 
(h)  What  are  the  subordinate  stories  and  episodes  ? 
(c)  Show  by  what  means  the  various  stories  and  episodes 
are  made  into  one  compact  dramatic  plot. 

For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : 

How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war, 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd, 
5  Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd, 

All  murther'd :    for  within  the  hollow  crown 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 

Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  antic  sits, 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp, 
10  Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks; 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brass  impregnable,  and  humor'd  thus 
15  Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  King! 

8.  Comment  on  the  following  expressions,  so  as  to  show  clear- 
ly their  value  in  the  passage : — 
(a)   "the  antic,"  line  8. 
(h)  "  Scoffing  his  state,"  line  9. 
(c)  "with  self  and  vain  conceit,"  line  12. 
((/)  "humour'd  thus,"  line  14. 
(e)  "his  castle  wall,"  line  IG. 

4.  Discuss  the  influence  of  pathos  in  the  choice  of  particular 
words  and  phrases  in  this  extract. 

5.  (a)  Contrast  the  character  of  Eichard  II.  with  that  of  Bol- 
ingbroke,  quoting  suitable  passages  in  illustration  of  your  views. 

(jb)  Show  in  what  respect  the  misfortunes  of  the  one  and 
the  successes  of  the  other,  as  presented  by  the  dramatist,  are 
the  natural  outcome  of  their  respective  characters. 

For  never  since  created  man, 
Met  such  imbodied  force,  as  nam'd  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes  ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
5  Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  join'd 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 
Mixt  with  auxiliar  Gods  ;  and  what  resounds 


In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights. 

6.  Write  explanatory  notes  on 

(a)  "small  infantry  Warr'd  on  by  cranes,"  lines  3  and  4. 
{b)  "giant  brood  of  Phlegra,"  lines  4  and  5. 

(c)  "That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,"  line  6. 

(d)  "Mixt  M-ith  auxiliar  Gods,"  line  7. 

(e)  "Uther's  son,  Begirt  with  .  .  .  Armoric  knights,"  lines 

8  and  9. 

7.  Describe  Milton's  Satan  as  presented  in  Paradise  Lost,  Bk. 
I.,  discussing  the  alleged  "heroic  "  element  in  his  conception. 

8.  With  ANY  SIX  of  the  following  expressions  tell  in  what  con- 
nection they  stand  in  the  works  to  which  they  belong : — 

(a)     "No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible." 
(6)     "How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

(c)  "I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity." 

(d)  "Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper." 

(e)  "The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven." 
(/)     "Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen." 
(9)  "Soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony." 
(h)     "0,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?" 
(i)     "I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now." 

9.  Write  a  brief  article  on  the  sympathy  with  nature  and 
animal  life  expressed  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  quoting  illustrative 
lines. 

10.  Show  where  and  how  the  poetic  effect  of  Evangeline  is 
heightened  by  deviations  from  historic  truth. 
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1.  (a)  What  evidence  is  there  in  the  Prologue  that  Chaucer 
had  strong  sympathy  with  the  WycHffite  movement  ? 

(b)  Explain  the  following  names  given  to  characters  in  the 
Prologue: — Frankeleyn,  Maunciple,  Eeeve,  Sompnour,  Haber- 
dasher. 

(c)  Ech  of  hem  made  oother  for  to  Tvynne. 

What  persons  and  what  practices  are  referred  to  here  ? 

(d)    leet  olde  thynges  pace 

And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  space. 

Of  whom  is  this  remark  made  ?  Express  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  definitely  in  modern  terms.  What  specifically  were 
the  "olde  thynges"  referred  to  ?  What  light  does  this  passage 
and  the  context  throw  on  the  conditions  of  the  time  ? 

2.  (fl)  "There  is  no  author  more  distinctly  revealed  in  his 
writing  than  is  John  Milton."  Specify  features  of  Milton's 
character  and  incidents  in  his  experience  which  have  left  definite 
traces  in  Paradise  Lost  Book  I. 

(b)  Identify  the  person  referred  to  in  each  of  the  following 
passages : — 

(i^  . . . . ; the  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
(ii)  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 
(iii)  whose  delightful  seat 

Was  fair  Damascus, 
(iv) than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 

Fell  not  from  heaven. 

(c)  Show  the  connection  of  the  following  passage  and  ex- 
plain it : — 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 

In  sceptered  pall,  come  sweeping  by, 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.  [over] 


3.  (a)  State  briefly  the  value  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires 
considered  as  autobiographical  matter. 

(b)  To  whom  does  Pope  refer  in  the  Prologue  as  "Atticus"? 
Give  in  brief  outline  the  substance  of  Pope's  characterization  of 
"  Atticus." 

(c)  What,  in  substance,  is  Pope's  attitude  towards  women 
in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ?  What  explanation  is  offered  of  this 
attitude  ? 

4.  (a)  What   characteristics  of   Wordsworth   appear  in    The 
Reverie  of  Poor  Susan  ? 

(b)  'Tis  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ?     She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees. 

What  is  it  that  is  the  note  of  enchantment  ?  Show  the 
force  of  "enchantment"  here.  What  is  suggested  by  "  what 
ails  her  "  ? 

(c)  Show  the  connection  of  each  of  the  following  passages 
and  .explain  it : — 

(i)  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  ! 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it. 
(ii)  May  classic  Fancy,  linking 

With  native  Fancy  her  fresh  aid. 
Preserve  thy  heart  from  sinking. 

5.  Write  answers  to  the  questions  in  any  three  of  the  follow- 
ing sections ; — 

(a)   At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies. 

What  country  is  referred  to  in  this  extract  and  in  what 
period  of  its  history  ?     Who  or  what  is  meant  by  "  her  "  ? 

{h)   The  wealth  of  climes  where  savage  nations  roam. 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home .... 

Explain. 

(c)  Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays, 

Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views  ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Who  is  addressed  in  this  stanza?  Explain  concisely 
"early  Heaven",  "shadowed  hint",  "leads  melodious  days". 

(d)  Her  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead  ; 
Their  pensive  tablets  round  her  head. 
And  the  most  living  words  of  life 
Breathed  in  her  ear. 

Who  is  referred  to  as  "  my  darling"  ?  What  is  the 
occasion  ?    Explain  the  extract  fully. 
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1.  (a)  "Chaucer  was  a  born  dramatist."  In  what  particular 
was  Chaucer's  dramatic  ability  especially  shown  in  the  Prologue  ? 

(b)  Name  the  person  in  the  Prologue  to  whom  each  of  the 
following  passages  refers,  and  interpret  the  italicized  words  :  — 

(i)     And  yet  he  semed  bisier  than  he  was. 

(ii)     His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 

(iii)     He  coude  songes  make  and  wel  endite, 

Juste  and  eek  daunce,  and  weel  purtraye  and  write. 

(iv)     A  trewe  sioijnJcere  and  a  good  was  he, 
Lyvynge  in  pees  and  perfit  charitee. 

(v)     In  youthe  he  lerned  hadde  a  good  myster. 
He  was  a  well  good  wrighte,  a  carpenter. 

(vi)     And  thus  with  f eyned  flatery  and  japes, 

He  made  the  person  and  the  people  his  apes, 
(vii)     Full  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mutoe 
And  many  a  breem  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 

2.  {a)  Outline  in  a  general  way  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the 
Faerie  Queene. 

(b)  Describe  the  form  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

(c)  Give  the  symbolic  meaning  or  meanings  of  any  five  of 
the  following  characters  in  the  Faerie  Queene : — the  Eed-Cross 
Knight,  Una,  the  dwarf,  the  dragon,  the  lion,  the  satyrs,  Duessa, 
Fradubio,  Fraelissa,  Sansloy. 

3.  (a)  "Milton  is  not  a  man  of  the  fields  but  of  books.  His 
attitude  toward  nature  is  not  that  of  a  descriptive  poet."  Just- 
ify these  statements  as  applied  to  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 

(b)  "Milton's  expressed  wish  and  expectation  regarding 
Paradise  Lost  that  he  should  find  'fit  audience  though  few' 
was  fulfilled  from  the  first."     Explain  why  this  was  the  case. 

[over] 


(c)  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following  passages  from 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  I : — 

(i)     with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen. 

(ii)     good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

(iii)     Their  wandering  gods,  disguised  in  brutish  forms. 

(iv)     the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan. 

(v)     the  works  of  Memphian  kings. 

4.  (a)  Outline  Goldsmith's  description  of  Switzerland  and  its 
people. 

(i)        Why  have  I  strayed  from  pleasure  and  repose 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  ! 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find. 

(i)  What  was  the  *'  good '"  that  Goldsmith  set  out  to  find, 
and  upon  what,  according  to  him,  does  the  possession  of  this 
good  ultimately  depend  ? 

(ii)  In  what  sense  does  each  government,  according  to  the 
poet,  "bestow"  this  good? 

(iii)  Of  what  various  elements  is  the  felicity  spoken  of  above 
said  to  consist  ? 

(iv)  Briefly  criticize  the  view  that  governments  cannot 
increase  or  lessen  these  elements  to  any  considerable  degree, 
referring  to  changes  efl'ected  by  legislation  in  Great  Britain  since 
Goldsmith's  day  and  especially  during  recent  years. 

5.  (a)  Arise  and  Jiy 

The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast ; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

(b)  I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay  : 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 

What  matters  Science  unto  men. 
At  least  to  me  ?     I  would  not  stay. 

(c)  And  all  is  well,  though  faith  and  form 

Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear  ; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 
A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm. 


Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread, 

And  justice,  even  tho'  thrice  again 

The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 
Should  pile  her  barricades  vnth  dead. 

{d)    He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind, 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star, 
He  seems  so  near,  and  yet  so  far. 
He  looks  so  cold  :  she  thinks  him  kind. 

(i)  As  far  as  practicable,  give,  in  plain  prose,  equivalent 
statements  to  the  above  italicized  expressions. 

(ii)  Who  are  the  "he"  and  "she"  referred  to  in  the  last 
stanza,  and  for  what  purpose  are  they  introduced  into  the  poem  ? 
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1.  In  the  case  of  each  of  any /o»r  of  the  following  passages, 
(a)  state  the  connection  in  which  it  occurs,  (6)  explain  the 
meaning  : — 

(i)     The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality. 

(ii)    The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  shown, — 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own. 

(iii)     But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years. 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match, 
Or  reach  the  hand  through  time,  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ? 

(iv)     Thus  night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career. 
Till  civil-suited  morn  appear  ; 
Not  tricked  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kerchief'd  in  a  comely  cloud. 

(v)     But  sith  the  heavens  and  your  faire  handeling. 
Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day, 
Your  fortune  maister  eke  with  governing. 
And  well  begonne,  end  all  so  well,  I  pray  ! 

(vi)     A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  Gods  disguised  in  brutish  form. 

2.  Compare  Chaucer's  Prologue,  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Book 
I.,  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.,  as  to  the  means  used 
by  the  authors  to  secure  and  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
reader. 

[over] 


3.  High  on  hors  he  sat, 
Upon  his  heed  a  Flaundrisch  bevei'e  hat ; 
His  botes  elapsed  faire  and  fetysly. 

His  resons  he  spak  ful  solempnely, 
Sownynge  alivay  thencres  of  his  ivynnynge. 
He  wolde  the  see  were  kept  for  eny  thinge 
Betwixe  Middelbnrgh  and  Orewelle. 
Wei  couthe  he  in  eschau')ige  scheeldes  selle. 
This  worthi  man  ful  wel  his  wit  bisette  ; 
There  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
So  estatly  toas  he  of  governaunce 
With  his  hargayns  and  with  his  chevysaimce. 

(a)  To  whom  does  "  he  "  (1.  1)^,  refer  ? 

(b)  Explahi  the  italicized  expressions. 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  parts  played  by  Sansfoy,  Sansloy,  and 
Sansjoy,  in  the  events  described  in  Book  I.  of  The  Faerie  Queene. 

5.  (a)  Give  a  short  account  of  Pope's  Prologue  to  the  Satires, 
so  as  to  show  its  character  and  purpose. 

(h)  Compare  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  with  The  Deserted 
Village,  as  to  the  character  of  the  theme,  the  method  of  present- 
ing the  thought,  and  the  poetic  form. 

6.  Wordsworth  stated  that  his  principal  object  in  writing  was 
to  make  incidents  and  situations  from  common  life  interesting 
"  by  tracing  in  them  the  primary  laws  of  our  nature." 

Show  what  "  primary  laws  of  our  nature  "  are  expressed  in 
The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,  Hart  Leap  Well,  and  Yarrow 
Unvisited. 

7.  (a)  State  Tennyson's  views  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  expressed  in  Ln  Memoriam.  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
quotations. 

(6)  State  in  simple  language  the  meaning  of  the  following 
passage : — 

Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join. 

Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame. 

We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 
Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin  ; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers 

Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 

When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 

With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 

In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought ; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 
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1.  Give  the  substance  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  Tabard  Inn  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  on 
the  journey  to  and  from  Canterbury. 

2.  Explain  the  italicized  portions  of  the  following  passages, 
and  mention  in  each  case  the  character  referred  to : — 

(a)  And  Frensh  she  spak  ful  faire  and  fetidy. 
After  the  scale  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe. 

(b)  Why  sholde  he  studie  and  make  him-selven  wood, 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alwey  to  poure. 

Or  swinken  with  his  handes,  and  laboure, 
As  Austin  bit. 

(c)  To  liven  in  delyt  was  evere  his  wone. 
For  he  was  Epicurus  owne  sone. 

(d)  For  him  was  levere  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
Twenty  bokes  clad  in  blak  or  reed 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophye, 

Than  robes  riche  or  Jithele  or  gay  sautrye. 

(e)  He  knew  the  tavemes  wel  in  every  toun, 
And  everich  hostiler  and  tappestere, 
Bet  than  a  lazar  or  a  heggestere. 

(/)    He  sette  nat  his  benefice  to  hyre, 

And  leet  his  sheep  encombred  in  the  myre, 
And  ran  to  London  unto  seynt  Po^des, 
To  seken  him  a  chaunterie  for  sordes. 

(g)    There  nas  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hyne, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleighte  and  his  covyne. 

(h)    A  large  man  he  was  with  eijen  stepe, 

A  fairer  burgeys  was  ther  noon  in  Ghepe. 

[over] 
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3.  (a)  Describe  the  rescue  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  by  Prince 
Arthur,  ^^ 

(6)  Narrate  the  incidents  of  the  story  following  the  slay- 
ing of  the  dragon  by  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 

4.  (a)  Select  any  six  of  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Faerie  Queene  and  assign  each  of  the  six  to  the  character  from 
whose  description  it  is  taken  : — 

(i)    A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 

Upon  a  lowly  Asse  more  white  than  snow, 
Yet  she  much  whiter. 

(ii)    The  greatest  Earth  his  uncouth  mother  was. 
And  blustring  Aeolus  his  boasted  syre. 

(iii)    Still  as  he  rode  he  somewhat  still  did  eat. 
And  in  his  hand  did  beere  a  bouzing  can. 

(iv)    So  proud  she  shyned  in  princely  state. 

Looking  to  Heaven,  for  earth  she  did  disdayne. 

(v)    A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlot  red, 

Purfled  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay  ; 
And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  hed 
She  wore, 
(vi)    All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  bedes, 

And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deedes. 

(vii)    His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts. 
With  thornes  together  pinnd  and  patched  was, 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrappt  abouts. 

(viii)  Great  grace  the  old  man  to  him  given  had  ; 
For  God  he  often  saw  from  heaven's  hight  : 
All  were  his  earthly  eien  both  blunt  and  bad. 

(ix)    A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hong. 

Playing  their  sports,  that  joyd  her  to  behold. 

(6)  Judged  by  modern  standards  of  literary  taste,  what 
serious  defects  are  there  in  certain  of  the  descriptions  given  in 
Book  I.  of  the  Faerie  Queene  ? 

5.  (a)  Recount  the  chief  incidents  in  the  story  given  in 
Wordsworth's  poem,  Hart-leap  Well.  How  does  the  poet  ac- 
count for  the  desolation  which  confronts  him  on  visiting  the 
spot  ? 

(b)  What  views  are  expressed  in  the  Lines  coTnposed  a 
few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey,  (i)  as  to  the  effect  of  the  con- 
templation of  nature  upon  human  conduct,  (ii)  as  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  in  nature  ? 


6.  (a)  Quote  from  the  description  of  the  village  preacher  in 
The  Deserted  Village,  either  the  twenty-two  lines  beginning  "A 
man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear,"  or  the  sixteen  lines  begin- 
ning "At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace". 

(h)  Give   the   substance   of    Goldsmith's    picture    of    the 
country  and  people  of  Italy,  as  found  in  The  Traveller. 

7.  Explain  the  italicized  passages  in  any  six  of  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  In  Memoriam,  and  give  the  significance  of 
any  allusions,  historical  or  otherwise,  which  may  occur  : — 

(a)    But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro  time  to  catch 
The  far  off  interest  of  tears  ? 

{b)    For  words,  like  Nature  half  revecd 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  unthin. 

(c)  The  Shadow  cloaked  from  head  to  foot, 
Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds. 

(d)  Her  faith  through  form  is  pure  as  thine, 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good. 

Oh,  sabred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine  ! 

(e)  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

(/)       not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  fought  with  Death. 

(g)    The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

(h)     What  is  she,  (i.e.  Knowledge)  cut  from  love  and  faith 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 
Of  demons  ? 

(i)    The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  toings, 
Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 
That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 
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1.  (a)  Chaucer  has  been  called  "the  father  of  our  English 
poets  ".     Show  the  grounds  for  making  this  statement. 

(6)  Briefly  describe  Chaucer's  attitude  towards  the  great 
political  and  social  movements  of  his  day. 

2.  {a)  What  historical  events  and  conditions  are  considered 
to  have  prevented  literary  development  in  the  period  between 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  ? 

(b)  Show  briefly  how  Spenser  was  influenced  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Faerie  Queene  by  the  prevailing  literary  fashions 
and  the  great  religious  and  political  struggles  of  the  time. 

3.  (a)  "Pope's  attitude  in  this  matter  (i.e.  in  regard  to  chang- 
ing his  religious  profession)  was  in  every  way  creditable." 
Explain. 

(b)  "The  connection  of  Pope  with  Bolingbroke  was  to  bear 
remarkable  fruit".  What  was  the  nature  of  this  connection, 
and  what  was  the  "fruit"  of  it  ?  State  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  work,  and  comment  very  briefly  on  its  character  and  quality. 

4.  (a)  What  was  Wordsworth's  conception  of  the  mission  of 
the  poet  as  stated  by^  himself  ? 

(6)  Account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Wordsworth's  reputa- 
tion from  about  the  year  1830,  and  show  how  this  increased 
appreciation  manifested  itself. 

5.  (a)  In  the  case  of  the  incorporation  of  foreign  words  into 
ELnglLsh  what  are  the  indications  that  the  process  has  been  fully 
completed  ? 

[over] 


(6)  "The  native  element  has  a  definite  relation  to  simplicity 
of  expression".  Explain  this  statement,  account  for  the  fact 
stated,  and  tell  briefly  how  a  number  of  words  of  foreign  origin 
have  come  to  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  native  words. 

6.  (a)  Specify  the  chief  influences  which  have  brought  about 
the  adoption  of  foreign  words  into  the  English  language. 

(6)  Choosing  any  ten  of  the  following  words  tell  the 
languages  from  which  they  are  derived  : —  Fitzroy,  Johnson, 
Browning,  cairn,  lake,  bishop,  corps,  alligator,  amen,  alcohol, 
boomerang,  hominy,  quinine. 

7.  "The  dialects  of  Middle  English  may  be  briefly  character- 
ized by  some  of  their  more  striking  features." 

(a)  Name  these  dialects  and  give  the  chief  particulars  in 
which  they  differed  from  one  another  as  to  sounds,  vocabulary 
and  the  plurals  of  nouns. 

(b)  Which  of  these  dialects  finally  became  the  standard 
literary  language,  and  what  circumstances  contributed  to  this 
result  ? 

8.  "Too  great  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  interest  and 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  speech  forms  as  used  by 
common  people  day  by  day." 

What  important  facts  or  principles  are  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  following  examples  of  dialect  and  the  speech  of 
common  people: — "hit",  for  it;  "ax",  for  ask;  "childer",  for 
children;  "don't",  for  doesn't ;  "waps"  for  wasp;  "would  of", 
for  would  have,  "mistes",  for  mists;  "an'  ",  for  and;  "runnin'  ", 
for  running;  "youse",  for  you. 


department  of  IE^ucation,  ©ntario. 


Annual    Examinations,  1911. 


ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATUBE 
AND   LANGUAGE. 

[High  School  Regs.  p.  57,  Sec.  k  C^)  (c)-] 


1.  One  of  Chaucer's  biographers  attributes  to  him  the  follow- 
ing qualities,  among  others :  practical  good  sense,  love  of  reading, 
love  of  nature.  What  evidence  do  his  writings  bear  to  the  truth 
of  this  characterization  ? 

2.  In  what  striking  ways  did  personal  friendships  affect  the 
worldly  fortunes  or  literary  activities  of  (a)  Spenser,  (6)  Gold- 
smith, (c)  Wordsworth,  {d)  Tennyson  ? 

3.  Describe  the  effects  of  the  Restoration  upon  (a)  Milton's 
worldly  circumstances,  (6)  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  (c)  his 
poetic  work. 

4.  What  elements  in  Pope's  poetry  contributed  to  its  popu- 
larity during  the  18th  century  ?  In  what  respects  does  the 
poetry  of  Pope  possess,  in  your  opinion,  permanent  literary 
value  ? 

5.  (a)  What  general  conditions  made  the  fusion  of  the 
Norman  French  and  English  languages  both  easy  and  rapid  in 
the  period  immediately  following  the  Norman  Conquest  ? 

(6)  "  Too  great  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  interest 
and  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  speech  forms  as 
used  by  common  people  day  by  day." 

Give  examples  of  "  speech  forms  as  used  by  common  people 
day  by  day"  which  are  of  "interest  and  advantage"  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  the  English  Language. 

6.  "  The  special  process  by  which  English  of  the  oldest  period 
increased  its  vocabulary  was  word-composition." 

Explain  and  illustrate  this  statement. 

[overJ 


7.  Show  how  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  language  has 
been  enriched  in  recent  times  through  exploration,  trade,  and 
foreign  settlement. 

8.  {a)  Discuss  the  statement  that  English  is  an  uninflected 
language. 

(6)  Illustrate  the  tendency  towards  the  loss  of  inflection  in 
English  by  comparing  the  inflection  of  the  noun  in  Old  English 
with  the  inflection  of  the  noun  in  present  day  speech. 


2)cpartmcnt  of  Education,  ©ntarlo. 


Annual    Examinations,  1910. 


ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
AND   LANGUAGE. 

[High  School  Regs.  p.  57,  Sec.  4  {2)  (c).] 


1.  What  circumstances  in  Chaucer's  Ufe,  and  what  elements 
in  his  character,  quaKfied  him  for  the  vivid  portrayal  of  social 
life  in  the  England  of  his  day  ? 

2.  Indicate  the  more  important  features  of  Spenser's  life  in 
Ireland.  What  influence  had  his  Irish  sojourn  upon  his  work 
as  a  poet  ? 

3.  Describe  the  events  in  the  life  of  Milton  which  either  gave 
rise  to,  or  reflect  themselves  in,  the  following  works : — 
{a)  Comus  ;  {h)  Lycidas  ;  (c)  Eikonoklastes  ;  {d)  Samson 
Agonistes. 

4.  In  what  important  respects  do  the  works  of  Pope  and  Ten- 
nyson reflect  the  literary  tendencies  and  social  ideals  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  produced  ? 

5.  Mention  the  chief  dialects  of  Old  English.  Which  two  of 
these  are  of  most  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of 
literature  ?  What  important  literary  works  in  these  two  dialects 
remain  to  us  ? 

6.  Illustrate  from  English  speech  the  following  terms : — 
(a)  borrowed  prefix,  {h)  borrowed  suffix,  (c)  doublet,  {d)  hybrid, 
(e)  homonym. 

7.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "analogy"  as  applied  to 
changes  in  word  forms  and  to  the  derivation  of  words  ? 

(fc)  On  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  analogy,  account  for 
the  following  forms  : — firstly,  loving,  riches  (plural),  causeway, 
sparrow-grass. 

((')  What  analogical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
declension  of  the  noun  in  English  ?  [overJ 


8.  (a)  "The  changes  in  the  verb  since  old  English  times  have 
been  of  two  kinds, — one  towards  complexity  and  the  other 
towards  simplicity." 

In  what  specific  ways  have  the  two  tendencies  just  men- 
tioned been  shown  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  weak  verb  in 
the  Teutonic  languages  ? 

(c)  Mention,  with  illustrations,  the  chief  classes  of  irregu- 
lar weak  verbs  in  English, 


department  of  lEbucatton,  ©ntario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1911. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


EXGLI8H    POETICAL    LITERATURE. 


(E.  J.  Kylie,  M.A. 
Examiners  :\  J.  F.  Macdonald,  M.A. 
[m.  W.  Wallace,  Ph.D. 


Note. — It  is  desirable  that  all  answers  should  be  ccracise 
and  to  the  point. 

1.  Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  a  mind  ! 
Some  women  do  so.     Had  the  mouth  there  urged 
"God  and  the  glory  I  never  care  for  gain. 

The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that  ? 
Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo  I 
Rafael  is  waiting  :  up  to  God,  all  three  I " 
I  might  have  done  it  for  you.     So  it  seems  : 
Perhaps  not.     All  is  as  God  overrules. 

(a)  What,  does  Andrea  refer  to  in  the  expression  "  with 
these  the  same  "  (1.  1)  ? 

(6)  Why  does  he  say  "the  mouth  there"  (1.  2),  instead  of 
"you" ? 

(c)  What  are  the  defects  in  his  wife's  character  of  which 
he  complains  ? 

(f?)  Who  are  Agnolo  and  Rafael  ? 

(e)  What  sides  of  Andrea's  character  are  illustrated  in  the 
last  two  lines  ? 

2.  (a)  In  Love  Among  the  Ruins,  describe  the  scene  (i)  as 
it  is  to-day  and  (ii)  as  it  was  in  former  times. 

(6)  My  Last  Duchess  concludes  with  the  lines  : — 

Nay,  we'll  go 
Together  down,  sir.     Notice  Neptune,  though, 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity. 
Which  Glaus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me  I 

(i)  Explain  the  exact  force  of  "Nay"  (1.  1),  "though"  (1.  2), 
"thought  a  rarity"  (1.  3). 

(ii)  Do  you  consider  that  these  lines  form  an  effective  con- 
clusion to  the  poem  ?     Why  ?  [over] 


3.  After  the  scene  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  faints,  on  what 
occasions  does  she  appear  in  the  play,  or  do  other  characters 
refer  to  her  ?  Discuss  each  of  these  appearances  or  references  in 
relation  to  Lady  Macbeth 's  character. 

4.  Quote  a  passage  of  about  ten  lines  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(a)  Andrea  del  Sarto,  or,  An  Epistle  of  Karshish. 

(b)  Oenone,  or,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

5.  Name  the  poem  or  play  in  which  each  of  the  following 
passages  occurs,  and  point  out  its  connection  as  accurately  as 
possible : — 

(a)  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  1 

(b)  I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more, 
The  best  and  the  last ! 

(c)  He  will  live,  nay,  it  pleaseth  him  to  live 

So  long  as  God  please,  and  just  how  God  please. 

(d)  That's  the  wise  thrush  :  he  sings  each  song  twice  over 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

(e)  There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 

All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead. 

(/)     We  lov'd  the  glories  of  the  world. 
But  laws  of  nature  were  our  scorn. 

(g)  Now  o'er  the  one  half-world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep. 

6.  Lone  flower,  hemmed  in  with  snows  and  white  as  they 
But  hardier  far,  once  more  I  see  thee  bend 

Thy  forehead,  as  if  fearful  to  offend. 
Like  an  unbidden  guest.     Though  day  by  day, 
5     Storms,  sallying  from  the  mountain-tops,  waylay 
The  rising  sun,  and  on  the  plains  descend, 
Yet  art  thou  welcome,  welcome  as  a  friend 
Whose  zeal  outruns  his  promise.     Blue-eyed  May 
Shall  soon  behold  this  border  thickly  set 
10     With  bright  jonquils,  their  odours  lavishing 
On  the  soft  west- wind  and  his  frolic  peers  ; 
Nor  will  I  then  thy  modest  grace  forget, 
Chaste  Snowdrop,  venturous  harbinger  of  spring. 
And  pensive  monitor  of  fleeting  years. 

(a)  Explain  in  what  sense  the  similes  "  like  an  unbidden 
guest "  (1.  4),  and  "  welcome  as  a  friend  whose  zeal  outruns  his 
promise  "  (11.  5-6),  are  used  in  reference  to  the  Snowdrop. 


(b)  Give  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrases  "  blue-eyed 
May"  (1.  8),  "this  border"  (1.  9),  "  bright  jonquils"  (1.  10),  "his 
frolic  peers"  (1.  11),  "venturous  harbinger"  (1.  13),  "monitor 
of  fleeting  years"  (1.  14). 

(c)  Why  does  the  poet  call  the  grace  of  the  Snowdrop 
"modest"  (1.  12)  ?  In  what  sense  is  the  Snowdrop  a  "monitor 
of  fleeting  years  "  (1.  14)  ? 


Department  of  lEbucation,  ©ntarto. 


Annual  Examinations,  1910. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


e:n^glish  poetical  literature. 


rW.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Examiners  :}'Ei.  J.  Kylie,  M.A. 

[j.  F.  Macdonald,  M.A. 


Note. — It  is  extre^niely  desirable  that  all  answers  should  he 
concise  and  to  the  point. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  main  idea  expressed  in  Ulysses  1 

(b)  State  the  circumstances  in  which,  as  you  gather  from 
the  poem,  Ulysses  is  speaking. 

(c)  State  the  history  of  the  speaker,  as  gathered  from  the 
poem. 

(d)  What  is  there  in  these  circumstances  and  in  this  history 
that  makes  the  main  idea  more  striking? 

2.  (a)       The  exhalations  whizzing  through  the  air 

Give  so  much  Light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

(i)  In  what  circumstances  is  this  passage  spoken,  and  by 
whom  ? 

(ii)  Explain  this  use  of  "  exhalations." 

(6)        In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

(i)  In  what  circumstances  is  this  spoken  ? 
(ii)  Explain  exactly  the  meaning  of  "  nice  "  here, 
(iii)  What  is  the  antecedent  of  "  his  "  ? 

(c)        Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom. 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock. 

(i)  To  what,  in  the  context,  does  "  shot "  belong  ? 
(ii)  Explain  "  streamer  of  the  northern  morn." 
(iii)  Explain  "  moving  isles  of  winter." 

(ct)        Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  Active  tears, 

And  nursed  by  mealy-mouthed  philanthropies. 

(i)  In  what  connection  does  this  passage  appear  ? 
(ii)  Explain  "  fount  of  fictive  tears." 

(iii)  What   are   those     "who   dabbling"   etc.,   said,    in    the 
original,  to  do  ?  [over] 


3.  The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
5     Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  clrflF  and  scar 
10  The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  : 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 
They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  : 
15  Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

(a)  In  a  single  phrase  give  a  title  to  this  poem  that  shall 
adequately  indicate  the  main  thought  expressed  in  the  poem. 

(6)  Indicate  the  parts  of  the  poem  that  do   not   directly 
express  this  thought,  and  explain  their  bearing  upon  it. 

(c)  Explain  "  scar  "  (1.  9),  "  Elfland  "  (1.  10),  "  our  "  (1.  15). 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  the  first  scene  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
show  what  this  scene  contributes  to  the  play. 

5.  Point  out  the  motives  and  influences  as  they  are  success- 
ively indicated  in  the  play,  which  serve  to  account  for  Brutus' 
taking  part  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar. 

6.  Quote  ten  successive  lines  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  also 
three  successive  stanzas  from  one  of  the  songs  in  The  Princess, 
other  than  the  one  quoted  in  question  3. 

7.  I  left  behind  the  ways  of  care. 

The  crowded  hurrying  hours, 
I  breathed  again  the  woodland  air, 
I  plucked  the  woodland  flowers  ; 

5     Bluebells  as  yet  but  half  awake. 
Primroses  pale  and  cool. 
Anemones  like  stars  that  shake 
In  a  green  twilight  pool — 

On  these  still  lay  an  enchanted  shade, 
10        The  magic  April  sun  ; 

With  my  own  child,  a  child  I  strayed, 
As  though  the  years  were  one. 


As  through  the  copse  she  went  and  came, 
My  senses  lost  their  truth  ; 
15     I  called  her  by  the  dear  dead  name 
That  sweetened  all  my  youth. 

(a)  Clearly  express  in  simple  prose  language  the  substan- 
tial meaning  of : — 

(i)  "  Bluebells  as  yet  but  half  awake  "  (1.  5) ; 
(ii)  "As  though  the  years  were  one"  (1.  12) ; 
(iii)  "  My  senses  lost  their  truth  "  (1.  14). 

(6)  Tell  concisely  what  you  gather  as  to  the  scene  and  time 
presented  in  the  poem. 

(c)  Tell  precisely  what  you  gather  as  to  the  speaker  in  the 
poem. 

(d)  In  a  single  phrase  give  a  title  to  the  poem  that  shall, 
as  adequately  as  possible,  bring  out  the  main  thing  that  the 
poem  expresses. 


j8t)ucation  Department,  ©ntario. 

Annual  Examinations,  1908. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


EI^GLISH  POETICAL  LITERATURE. 


rA.  R.  Bain,  LL.D. 
Examiners  :\  W.  S.  W.  McLay,  M.  A. 
[M.  W.  Wallace,  Ph.D. 


1.  Point  out  the  connection  in  which  six   of   the   following 
passages  occur : — 

{a)   Self -reverence,,  self -knowledge,  self-control. 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

(6)   I  have  lived  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

(c)  And  I'm  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 
Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  world. 

(d)  But  now  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears. 

(6)    O  world,  as  God  has  made  it  I  All  is  beauty  : 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 
What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared  ? 

(/)  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

\g)   It  was  the  deep  midnoon  :  one  silvery  cloud 
Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney  sides 
Of  this  long  glen. 

(h)   Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  «xceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for  ? 

2.  Explain  concisely  the  italicized  words  and  phrases  in  the 
following  extracts ; — 

(ct)     for  all  his  face  was  white 

And  colourless,  and  like  the  toitherd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset. 

(o)   For  Banquo's  issue  have  1  filed  my  mind  ; 


[6000] 


Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man 

To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings  : 

Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance.  [oveb] 


3.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  character  of  Lazarus  as  it 
impressed  Karshish. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  offer  made  to  Paris  by  each  of  the 
three  Goddesses  in  Tennyson's  (Enone. 

5.  (a)  Quote  a  passage  of  about  eight  consecutive  lines  from 
(Enone  or  from  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

(b)  Quote  a  passage  of  about  eight  consecutive  lines  from 
one  of  Browning's  poems. 

(c)  Quote  a  passage  of  about  eight  consecutive  lines  from 
Macbeth,  beginning  with  the  line  "  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse", 
or,  following  the  lines  "  She  should  have  died  hereafter ;  There 
would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — To-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow," 

6.  (a)  Outline  briefly  the  events  in  the  play  of  Macbeth  which 
take  place  between  the  reading  by  Lady  Macbeth  of  her  hus- 
band's letter  in  which  he  announces  his  meeting  with  the 
witches  (Act  I.,  Sc.  5),  and  Macduff's  discovery  that  Duncan  has 
been  murdered  (Act  II.,  Sc.  3). 

(6)  Is  it  fitting  and  efi*ective  that  the  scene  of  Duncan's 
murder  should  be  followed  by  the  porter  scene  ?     Discuss. 

7.  (In  the  following  stanzas  are  expressed  the  thoughts  of  the 
poet  as  he  is  about  to  leave  the  home  of  his  childhood.) 

Unwatch'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 

The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 

Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 
This  maple  burn  itself  away. 

5     Unloved,  the  sun-flower,  shining  fair, 

Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed, 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  humming  air. 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar, 
10        The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain, 
At  noon  or  when  the  Lesser  Wain 
Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star  ; 

Uncared-for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake, 
15         Or  into  silvery  arrows  break 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove  ; 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  association  blow. 
And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
20    Familiar  to  the  stranger's  chUd. 


As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades  ; 

And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hiUs. 

(a)  Express  briefly  and  in  your  own  words  the  substance 
of  the  preceding  poem. 

(b)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions : — 
"gather  brown"  (1.3);  "burn  itself  away"  (1.4);  "Ray  round 
with  flames  her  disk  of  seed"  (1.  6);  "the  humming  air"  (1.  8); 
"the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake"  (1.  14) ;  "into  silvery  arrows 
break  the  sailing  moon"  (IL  15-16);  "His  wonted  glebe"  (1.  22) ; 
"lops  the  glades"  (1.  22). 


lEDucation  Department,  ©ntario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1907. 


JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


ENGLISH  POETICAL  LITERATURE. 


(A.  R.  Bain,  M.A. 
Exavii7iers:\  W.  S.  W.  McLay,  M.A.  * 

[m.  W.  Wallace,  Ph.D. 


1.  Point  out  as  accurately  as  you  can  the  connection  in  which 
fight  of  the  following  passages  occur  : — 

(a)  Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fate. 

(b)  Music  that  genther  on  the  spirit  lies," 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  ey^s. 

Music  that  biangs  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies. 

(o)     As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

(d)  Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 

We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 
All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

(e)  He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 

All  voluptuous  garden  roses. 

(/)    There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith. 

((/)    In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou  leddest  by  the  hand  thine  infant  Hope. 

(h)    My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  ipy  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 

(i)    How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 

(j )  How  many  ages  hence 

Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o'er 
In  States  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown  I 

2.  Quote  eight  successive  lines  from  any  tiAx>  of  the  following 
poems ; — 

(a)  The  Lotus  Elaters ; 
(6)  Ulysses; 

(c)  "You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease" ; 

(d)  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    . 

(e)  Antony's   speech   over  Caesar's   body,   beginning,  "O, 

pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth."     [overI 
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3.  Using  in  each  case  about  five  lin^s,  give  iiT  your  own  words 
the  main  thougbt  of  the  following  poems : — 

(a)  Ulysses; 

(6)  "You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease" ; 
(c)  Ode- to  Memory. 

4.  Enoch's  white  horse,  and  Enoch's  ocean-spoil 
In  ocean-smeUing  osier  and  his  face, 
Rough-redden'd  with  a  thousand  winter  gales, 
Not  only  to  the  market-cross  were  knownj 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  doum, 

Far  as  the  portal-warding  lion-whelp,  • 
And  peacock-yewtree  of  the  louely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday-fare  was  Enoch's  ministering. 

Explain  briefly  and  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  italicized 
words  and  phrases  in  the  above  passage. 

5.  Explain  briefly  and  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  the 
following  passages  > — 

(a.)    I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself. 

(b)  Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirits. 

(c)  my  misgiving  still 

Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

{d)    1  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life. 

(e)     All  ray  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 

(/)  his  silvery  hairs 

Will  purchase  us  a  gpod  opinion  < 

And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds. 

{g)  .  .  .  .' but  do  not  stain 

Th  i  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  th'  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

6.  (a)  Outline  briefly,  ^but  in  detail,  the  events  in  the  play  of 
Julius  Caesar,  beginning  with  the-  disagreement  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius  in  the  tent  of  Brutus,  and  concluding  with  Cassius' 
departure  from  the  tent.     (Act  IV.,  Scene  2.) 

(b)  What  traits  of  Brutus'  character  are  emphasized  in 
these  scenes  ?  Illustrate  your  answer,  where  possible,  by  specific 
references  to  the  play. 

{c)  What  traits  of  Cassius'  character  are  brought  out  in 
the  same  scenes  ?     Illustrate. 

{d)  Name  four  other  occasions  when  Brutus  and  Cassius 
diflPered  as  to  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue. 


.^yl 


/ .  IMMORTALITY. 

Foiled  by  our  fellow-men^  depressed,  outworn. 
We  leave  the  brutal  world  to  take  its  way. 
And  Patience  !  in  another  life,  we  say, 
The  world  shall  be  thmst  doton,  and  toe  upbmme. 
.")     And  Avill  not,  then,  the  immortal  armies  scorn 
The  world's  poor  routed  leavings  ?  or  will  they 
Who  (ailed  under  the  heat  of  this  life's  day 
Support  the  fervors  of  the  heavenly  morn  ? 
No,  no  !  the  energy  of  life  may  be 
10     Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun  ;  , 

And  he  who  flagged  not  in  the  earthly  strife,  ■        • 
From  strengtrtJo  strength  advancing, — only  he. 
His  soul  well  knit,  and  all  his  Battles  won. 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

(a)  Give,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  main  thought  of  this 
sonnet, 

(6)  What  idea  is  negatived  in  the  words  "]?fo,  no  !"  (line  9)? 

(c)  Explain  briefly,  and  in  your  own  words,  the  following 
expressions : — "  We  leave  the  brutal  worl^  to  take  its  way"  (line 
2) ;  "  the  immortal  armies  "  (line  5)  ;  "  the  world's  poor  routed 
leavings  "  (line  6)';  "  the  fervors  of  the  heavenly  mom  "  (line  8) ; 
"  and  that  hardly '[  (line  14). 


i^: 
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(A.  R.  Bain,  M.A. 
Eoaaminers :\e.  A.  Hardy,  B.A. 

I W.  S.  W.  McLay,  M.A. 


1.  Name  the  poem  in  which  each  of  the  following  passages 
occurs,  and  locate  the  passage  (either  by  quoting  the  line  pre- 
ceding and  the  line  following,  or  by  indicating  its  place  in  the 
order  of  thought  in  the  poem)  : — 

(a)    Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 
With  life  and  nature  ;  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

(6)    A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  breast. 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

(c)  Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

(d)  Give  all  thou  can'st  ;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more. 

(e)  Love,  now  a  universal  birth, 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing. 

(/)    Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea. 

2,  Explain  carefully /oj/r  of  the  following  passages  : — 

(a)  We  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

(b)  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

(c)  As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 

(d)  From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets. 


(e)  In  everything  we  are  sprung 

From  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 
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3.  Point  out  two  respects  in  which  the  poem,  The  Green 
Linnet,  is  characteristic  of  Wordsworth. 

4.  (a)  Quote  two  passages  of  four  hnes  each  from  The  Ancient 
Mariner. 

(h)  Quote  two  passages  of  four  hnes  each  from  The 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

(c)  Quote  a  passage  of  eight  hnes  from  any  one  of  Words- 
worth's sonnets. 

5.  Give,  in  not  more  than  20  hnes,  the  substance  of  either 
Act  I.,  Scene  1,  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (beginning  "In  sooth, 
I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad),  or  of  Act  IV.,  Scene  1,  (beginning 
"What,  is  Antonio  here?     Ready,  so  please  your  grace."). 

6.  Name  four  of  Portia's  suitors  (according  to  Nerissa's 
recital  in  Act  I.,  Scene  2)  who  fail  to  try  the  test  of  the  caskets. 
Give  one  characteristic  of  each,  preferably  in  Portia's  own  words. 

7.  Tell,  in  not  more  than  ten  lines,  the  story  of  Part  I.  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner. 

8.  And  ye,  who  dwell  in  the  shadow 

Of  the  century-sculptured  piles, 
Where  sleep  our  century-honored  dead, 
While  the  great  world  thunders  overhead, 
5  And  far  out,  miles  on  miles, 

Beyond  the  throb  of  the  mighty  town 

The  blue  Thames  dimples  and  smiles  ; — 
Not  yours  alone  the  glory  of  old. 

Of  the  splendid  thousand  years 
10         Of  Britain's  might  and  Britain's  right 

And  the  brunt  of  British  spears  ; — 
Not  yours  alone,  for  the  great  world  round. 

Ready  to  dare  and  do, 
Scot  and  Celt  and  Norman  and  Dane, 
15         With  the  Northman's  sinew  and  heart  and  brain, 
And  the  Northman's  courage  for  blessing  or  bane. 

Are  England's  heroes  too. 

North  and  south  and  east  and  west. 

Wherever  their  triumphs  be, 
20        Their  glory  goes  home  to  the  ocean-girt  Isle, 

Where  the  heather  blooms  and  the  roses  smile, 

With  the  green  Isle  under  her  lee. 
And  if  ever  the  smoke  of  an  alien  gun 

Should  threaten  her  iron  repose, 
25         Shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  world, 

Face  to  face  with  her  foes, 
Scot  and  Celt  and  Saxon  are  one 

Where  the  glory  of  England  goes. 


And  we  of  the  newer,  vaster  West, 
30  Wliere  the  great  war-banners  are  furled. 

And  commerce  hurries  her  teeming  hosts. 

And  the  cannon  are  silent  along  our  coasts  ; 

Saxon  and  Gaul,  Canadians  claim 

A  part  in  the  glory  and  pride  and  aim 
35  Of  the  Empire  that  girdles  the  world. 

(a)  Give  a  suitable  title  for  the  above  passage. 

(6)  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  "century-sculptured  piles, 
where  sleep  our  century-honored  dead,"  (lines  2-3);  "the  smoke 
of  an  alien  gun"  (line  23) ;  "her  iron  repose"  (line  24) ;  "com- 
merce hurries  her  teeming  hosts"  (line  31)  "? 

(c)  Explain  lines  21  and  22. 

(d)  Why  does  the  poet  use  the  expression  "  Saxon  and 
Gaul "  in  line  33  ? 


I£^ucation  Department,  ©ntario. 
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JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


e:n^glish  literature. 


rW.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Examiners  :4  J.  Marshall.  M.  A. 
W.  Tytler,  B.  a. 


1.  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight  ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twiUght  fair  ; 
Like  twilight,  too,  her  dusky  hair  ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  Maytime  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit  yet  a  woman  too  I 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endiu'ance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill  ; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spii-it  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

(a)  To  whom  does  the  poem  refer  ?  What  is  the  central 
thought  and  emotion  ? 

(b)  Show  carefully  the  development  from  stanza  to  stanza, 
of  both  thought  and  emotion.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
last  four  lines  of  stanza  two  ? 

Lover] 
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■(c)  Explain  clearly  the  following  expressions  : — 

(i)   ....  a  phantom  of  delight. 

(ii)  A  lovely  apparition  sent  • 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament. 

(iii)  A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle  and  waylay. 

(iv)  A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet. 

(v)    ....  with  eye  serene. 

(vi)  The  very  pulse  of  the  machine. 

(vii)  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command. 

2.  Quote  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  seven  consecutive  stanzas  from  "  Eesignation  "  ; 

{h)  thirteen  consecutive  lines  beginning: — "Then  followed 

the  beautiful  season"  ; 
(c)  the  description  of  Evangeline  ; 
(fZ)  The  Notary's  story  beginning: — "  Once  in  an  ancient 

city  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember" ; 
(e)  To  the  Skylark  ; 
(/)  To  the  Cuckoo. 

3.  State  briefly  your  estimate  of  the  character  (a)  of  Banquo  ; 
(6)  of  Macbeth ;  (c)  of  Lady  Macbeth ;  giving  quotations  or 
references  wherever  practicable,  and  noting  and  discussing  any- 
thing that  might  seem  to  lead  to  a  different  opinion  of  the 
characters. 

4.  What  loyalties  are  violated  in  this  play  ?  What  distinct 
central  thought,  lesson  or  teaching  does  the  play  seem  to  you  to 
embody  ? 

5.  Tell  where  seven  of  the  following  lines  and  passages  occur 
and  explain  their  meaning  : — 

(a)  Present  fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 

(6)     ...  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  watered  the  woodlands 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven. 

(c)  Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale  of  visionary  hours. 

(d)  My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 

But  what  is  not. 


(e)     A  nun  demui-e  of  lowly  port 

Or  sprightly  maiden  of  Love's  court. 

(/)   Raising  his  eyes  full  of  tears  to  the  silent  stars  that  above  them 
Moved  on  their  way,  unperturbed  by  the  wrongs  or  the  sorrows 
of  mortals. 

((/)  There  is  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

(h)     Feeling  is  deep  and  still  and  the  word  that  floats  on  the  sui'face 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy  that  betrays  where  the  anchor  is  hidden. 

(i)  This  even-handed  justice 

Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

(j)     To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 

6.  Two  childi'en  in  two  neighbor  villages 

Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas  ; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival  ; 
Two  lovers  whispering  at  an  orchard  wall, 
6     Two  lives  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden  case  ; 

Two  graves  gi'ass-green  beside  a  gray  church-tower, 
Washed  with  still  rains  and  daisy-blossomed  ; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  born  and  bred  ; 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour. 

(a)  Give  in  a  word,  phrase,  or  short  sentence,  the  main 
idea  of  the  above  poem. 

(b)  Enumerate  and  develop  the  series  of  pictures  suggested 
by  the  poem.   Are  there  one  or  two  pictures  in  the  first  two  lines  ? 

(c)  What  feeling  governs  the  selection  of  details  in  lines  6 
and  7  ?     Explain. 

(d)  Scan  line  3,  marking  quantity  as  well  as  accent.    Show 
how  the  movement  of  the  line  helps  to  emphasize  the  meaning. 

(e)  "\\nao  are  the  two  children  in  Ime  8  ?      Account  for  the 
order  in  which  details  are  presented  in  lines  6-9. 
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This  is  God's  house — the  blue  sky  is  the  ceiling, 
This  wood  the  soft  green  carpet  for  His  feet, 

Those  hills  His  stairs,  down  which  the  brooks  come  stealing, 
With  baby  laughter  making  earth  more  sweet. 

5  And  here  his  friends  come,  clouds  and  soft  winds  sighing, 
And  little  birds  whose  throats  pour  forth  their  love, 
And  spring  and  summer  and  the  white  snow  lying 
Pencilled  with  shadows  of  bare  boughs  above. 

And  here  come  sunbeams  through  the  green  leaves  straying, 
10       And  shadows  from  the  storm  clouds  overdrawn. 

And  warm,  hushed  nights,  when  mother  earth  is  praying 
So  late  that  her  moon  candle  burns  till  dawn. 

Sweet  house  of  God,  sweet  earth  so  full  of  pleasure, 
I  enter  at  thy  gates  in  storm  and  calm  ; 
15  And  every  sunbeam  is  a  joy  and  treasure, 
And  every  cloud  a  solace  and  a  balm. 

1.  What  is  it  that  the  poet  calls  God's  house?  What 
parts  of  the  house  does  he  mention  and  what  constitutes 
each  part  ? 

2.  With  what  feelings  does  he  enter  the  house  ? 

3.  Explain: — "  bab}^  laughter  "  (line  4) ;  "pencilled" 
(line  8) ;  "straying"  (line  9) ;  "overdrawn"  (line  10); 
"hushed"  (line  11) ;  "moon  candle"  (line  12) ;  "  burns 
till  dawn"  (line  12);  "storm  and  calm"  (line  14); 
"  a  solace  and  a  balm  "  (line  16). 

4.  What  are  the  emphatic  words  in  line  16  ?  Why 
do  you  emphasize  them  ? 

[over] 
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2x3  = 
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B. 

So,  year  aftei'  year,  Silas  Marner  had  lived  in  this  solitude, 
his  guineas  rising  in  the  iron  pot,  and  his  life  narrowing  and 
hardening  itself  more  and  more  into  a  mere  pulsation  of  desire 
and  satisfaction  that  had  no  relation  to  any  other  being.  His 
5  life  had  reduced  itself  to  the  mere  functions  of  weaving  and 
hoarding,  without  any  contemplation  of  an  end  towards  which 
the  functions  tended.  The  same  sort  of  process  has  perhaps 
been  undergone  by  wiser  men,  when  they  have  been  cut  off  from 
faith  tind  love —  only,  instead  of  a  loom  and  a  heap  of  guineas, 

10  they  have  had  some  erudite  research,  some  ingenious  project,  or 
some  well-knit  theory.  Strangely  Marner's  face  and  figure  shrank 
and  bent  themselves  into  a  constant  mechanical  relation  to  the 
objects  of  his  life,  so  that  he  produced  the  same  sort  of  impres- 
sion as  a  handle  or  a   crooked   tube,    vi^hich   has   no   meaning 

15  standing  apart.  The  prominent  eyes  that  used  to  look  trusting 
and  dreamy,  now  look  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  see  only  one 
kind  of  thing  that  was  very  small,  like  tiny  grain,  for  which 
they  hunted  everywhere  :  and  he  was  so  withered  and  yellow, 
that,  though  he  was  not  yet  forty,   the  children  always  called 

20  him  "Old  Master  Marner." 

Yet  even  in  this  stage  of  withering  a  little  incident  happened 
which  showed  that  the  sap  of  affection  was  not  all  gone.  It  was 
one  of  his  daily  tasks  to  fetch  his  water  from  a  well  a  couple  of 
fields  off,  and  for  this  purpose,  ever  since  he  came  to  Raveloe, 

25  he  had  had  a  brown  earthenware  pot,  which  he  had  as  his  most 
precious  utensil,  among  the  very  few  conveniences  he  had  granted 
himself.  It  had  been  his  companion  for  twelve  years,  always 
standing  in  the  same  spot,  always  lending  its  handle  to  him  in 
the  early  morning,  so  that  its  form  had  an  expression  for  him 

30  of  willing  helpfulness,  and  the  impress  of  its  handle  on  his  palm 
gave  a  satisfaction  mingled  with  that  of  having  the  fresh  clear 
water.  One  day  as  he  was  returning  from  the  well,  he  stumbled 
against  the  step  of  the  stile,  and  his  brown  pot  falling  with 
force  against  the  stones  that  overarched  the  ditch  below  him, 

35  was  broken  into  three  pieces.  Silas  picked  up  the  pieces  and 
carried  them  home  with  grief  in  his  heart.  The  brown  pot 
could  never  be  of  use  to  him  any  more,  but  he  stuck  the  bits 
together  and  propped  the  ruin  in  its  old  place  for  a  memorial. 

5.  State,  in  a  few  words, 

(a)  what  the  two  paragraphs  taken  together  tell, 
(&)  what  the  first  paragraph  tells, 
(c)  what  the  second  paragraph  tells. 

6.  Pick  out  five  phrases  or  sentences  that  show  that 
Silas  Marner  had  not  always  been  as  he  is  here  described. 
What  change  had  he  undergone  ? 

7.  Why  in  reading  should  you  lay  special  emphasis 
on: —  "handle  or  a  crooked  tube"  (line  14)  ;  "used  to 
look"  (line  15) ;  "withered  and  yellow"  (line  18)  ? 


Values 

2  +  9  = 
18 


8.  Explain  : — "narrowing  and  hardening"  (lines  2-3); 
"pulsation  of  desire  and  satisfaction"  (lines  3-4) ;  "an 
end"  (line  6)  ;  "ingenious  project"  (line  10) ;  "withered 
and  yellow"  (line  18);  "sap  of  affection"  (line  22); 
"precious  utensil"  (line  26);  "lending  its  handle" 
(line  28)  ;   "  overarched"  (line  34). 

C. 

Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou, 

Spirit  of  Delight  ! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 
Many  a  day  and  night  ? 
5  Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
'Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

Win  thee  back  again  ? 
With  the  joyous  and  the  free 
10       Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 
Spirit  false  I  thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  that  need  thee  not. 

I  love  all  that  thou  lovest. 

Spirit  of  Delight  I 
15  The  fresh  earth  in  new  leaves  drest, 

And  the  starry  night ; 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  morn 
When  the  golden  mists  are  born. 

I  love  snow  and  all  the  forms 
20       Of  the  radiant  frost  : 

I  love  waves  and  winds  and  storms. 

Everything  almost 
Which  is  Nature's  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  men's  misery. 

25  I  love  tranquil  solitude, 
And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise  and  good  ; 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference  1  but  thou  dost  possess 
30  The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

I  love  Love  —  though  he  has  wings. 

And  like  light  can  flee. 
But  above  all  other  things. 
Spirit,  I  love  thee — 
35  Thou  art  love  and  life  1  O  come. 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 

9.  What  is  the  poet's  state  of  mind  when  he  writes 
these  verses  ?  [over] 


Values  1 


2  + 1  =     10.  In  what  respects  are  his  tastes  the  same  as  those 
3       of  the  Spirit  of  Dehght  ?     What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  Spirit  ? 


2x9  = 
18 


10 


11.  Explain: — "one  like  me  "  (line  7)  ;  "  Spirit  false  " 
(line  11) ;  "in  new  leaves  drest  "  (line  15) ;  "golden 
mists"  (line  18);  "radiant  frost"  (line  20);  "untainted" 
(line  24) ;  "not  love  them  less  "  (line  30) ;  "  like  light  " 
(line  32) ;  "  thy  home  "  (line  36). 

12.  What  are  the  four  most  emphatic  words  in  the 
first  stanza  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


D. 


13.  Quote  either 


(a)  the  last   two   stanzas   of   The   Return    of  the 

Swallows, 

or 

(b)  the  concluding  lines  of  The  Revenge  from  "And 

a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruined — ". 


department  of  iSbucation,  ©ntario^ 


Annual  Examinations,  1912. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


ENGLISH  LITEEATURE. 


1.  Quote  Milton's  sonnet  On  His  Blindness. 

B. 

And  yet  Silas  was  not  utterly  forsaken  in  his  trouble.  The  repulsion 
he  had  always  created  in  his  neighbours  was  partly  dissipated  by  the  new 
light  in  which  this  misfortune  had  shown  him.  Instead  of  a  man  who 
had  more  cunning  than  honest  folks  could  come  by,  and,  what  was  worse, 
5  had  not  the  inclination  to  use  that  cunning  in  a  neighbourly  way,  it  was 
now  apparent  that  Silas  had  not  cunning  enough  to  keep  his  own.  He 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  a  "poor  mushed  creature  "  ;  and  that  avoid- 
ance of  his  neighbours,  which  had  before  been  referred  to  his  ill-will, 
and  to  a  probable  addiction  to  worse  company,  was  now  considered  mere 

10  craziness. 

This  change  to  a  kindlier  feeling  was  shown  in  various  ways.  The 
odour  of  Christmas  cooking  being  on  the  wind,  it  was  the  season  when 
superfluous  pork  and  black  puddings  are  suggestive  of  charity  in  well-to-do 
families  ;    and   Silas's   misfortune   had    brought  him   uppermost   in  the 

15  memory  of  housekeepers  like  Mrs.  Osgood.  Mr.  Crackenthorp,  too,  the 
clergyman,  while  he  admonished  Silas  that  his  money  had  probably  been 
taken  from  him  because  he  thought  too  much  of  it  and  never  came  to 
church,  enforced  the  doctrine  by  a  present  of  pigs'  pettitoes,  well  calculated 
to  dissipate  unfounded  prejudices  against  the  clerical  character.       Neigh- 

20  hours,  who  had  nothing  but  verbal  consolation  to  give,  showed  a  disposition 
not  only  to  greet  Silas,  and  discuss  his  misfortune  at  some  length  when 
they  encountered  him  in  the  village,  but  also  to  take  the  trouble  of  calling 
at  his  cottage,  and  getting  him  to  rejieat  all  the  details  on  the  very  spot  ; 
and  then  they  would  try   to  cheer  him  by  saying,  "Well,  Master  Silas, 

25  you're  no  worse  off  nor  other  poor  folks,  after  all  ;  and  if  you  was  to  be 
crippled,  the  parish  'ud  give  you  a  'lowance." 

2.  Give  a  suitable  subject  for  each  of  these  two  paragraphs. 

3.  Point  out  the  parts  into  which  the  second  paragraph  may 
be  divided,  and  give  a  suitable  subject  for  each  part. 

4.  "This  misfortune"  (1.  3).  Tell  what  misfortune  had 
happened  to  Silas ;  and  quote  the  words  on  which  you  base 
your  opinion. 

[overI 


5.  "This  change  to  a  kindHer  feelmg"  (1.  11). 

(a)  What  had    been   the  feeHng    toward  him   before   his 

misfortune  ? 

(b)  What  had  been  the  cause  of  this  feeling  ? 

(c)  What  was  the  feeHng  toward  him  after  his  misfortune? 

6.  State  clearly  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  italicized  ex- 
pressions. 

C. 

TO  A  WATER  FOWL. 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

5  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
10  Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
15  The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
20  Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

25  Thou'rt  gone  ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
30  Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

7.  What  suggested  to  the  author  the  thoughts  contained  in 
this  poem  ? 

8.  State  the  time  of  day  and  the  season  of  the  year  with  which 
the  poem  deals ;  and  point  out  all  the  expressions  in  the  poem 
which  lead  you  to  each  conclusion. 


9.  State   briefly,  in  a  word  or  phrase,  what  thought   each 
stanza  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  poem. 

10.  (a)   "Vainly"  (1.  5).     Why  "vainly"? 

(b)  "Power"  (1.  13).     Why   is   this   word  written  with  a 
capital  letter  ? 

(c)  "That  pathless  coast"  (1.  14).     What  coast  is  meant? 
Why  is  it  said  to  be  pathless  ? 

(d)  "The  desert  and  illimitable  air"  (1.  15).      Give   the 
meanings  of  desert  and  illimitable  as  applied  to  the  air. 

{e)  "  That  toil  "  (1.  21).     What  toil  is  meant  ? 
(/)  "  And  scream  among  thy  fellows"  (1.  23).   What  feeling 
does  the  bird  express  by  its  screaming  ? 

ig)  "The  lesson  thou  hast  given  "  (1.  27).      What  is  this 
lesson  ? 

(h)  "In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone"  (1.  31). 
What  way  is  meant  ? 

11.  Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  following  italicized 
words  : — -  "  thy  solitary  way  "  (1.  4) ;  "  the  idashy  brink  "  (1.  9)  ; 
''chafed  ocean  "  (1.  12)  ;  "  fanned  "  (1.  17)  ;  "  thin  atmosphere  " 
(1.  18)  ;  "  the  abyss  of  heaven  "  (1.  25) ;  "  thy  certain  flight  " 
(1.  30). 


Department  of  lE^ucation,  ©ntario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1912. 


SENIOR   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   GRADUATION. 


EXGLISH  LITERATURE. 


A. 

1.  Quote  Milton's  sonnet  On  His  Blindness. 

B. 

And  yet  Silas  was  not  utterly  forsaken  in  his  trouble.  The  repulsion 
he  had  always  created  in  his  neighbours  was  partly  dissipated  by  the  new 
light  in  which  this  misfortune  had  shown  him.  Instead  of  a  man  who 
had  more  cunning  than  honest  folks  could  come  by,  and,  what  was  worse, 
5  had  not  the  inclination  to  use  that  cunning  in  a  neighbourly  way,  it  was 
now  apparent  that  Silas  had  not  cunning  enough  to  keep  his  own.  He 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  a  "poor  mushed  creature  "  ;  and  that  avoid- 
ance of  his  neighbours,  which  had  before  been  referred  to  his  ill-will, 
and  to  a  probable  addiction  to  worse  company,  was  now  considered  mere 

10  craziness. 

This  change  to  a  kindlier  feeling  was  shown  in  various  ways.  The 
odour  of  Christmas  cooking  being  on  the  wind,  it  was  the  season  when 
superfluous  pork  and  black  puddings  are  suggestive  of  charity  in  well-to-do 
families  ;    and   Silas's   misfortune   had    brought  him    uppermost   in  the 

15  memory  of  housekeepers  like  Mrs.  Osgood.  Mr.  Crackenthorp,  too,  the 
clergyman,  while  he  admonished  Silas  that  his  money  had  probably  been 
taken  from  him  because  he  thought  too  much  of  it  and  never  came  to 
church,  enforced  the  doctrine  by  a  present  of  pigs'  pettitoes,  well  calculated 
to  dissipate  unfounded  prejudices  against  the  clerical  character.       Neigh- 

20  hours,  who  had  nothing  but  verbal  consolation  to  give,  showed  a  disposition 
not  only  to  greet  Silas,  and  discuss  his  misfortune  at  some  length  when 
they  encountered  him  in  the  village,  but  also  to  take  the  trouble  of  calling 
at  his  cottage,  and  getting  him  to  repeat  all  the  details  on  the  very  spot  ; 
and  then  they  would  try   to  cheer  him  by  saying,  "Well,  Master  Silas, 

25  you're  no  worse  off  nor  other  poor  folks,  after  all  ;  and  if  you  was  to  be 
crippled,  the  parish  'ud  give  you  a  'lowance." 

2.  Give  a  suitable  subject  for  each  of  these  two  paragraphs, 

3.  Point  out  the  parts  into  which  the  second  paragraph  may 
be  divided,  and  give  a  suitable  subject  for  each  part. 

4.  "This  misfortune"  (1.  3).  Tell  what  misfortune  had 
happened  to  Silas ;  and  quote  the  words  on  which  you  base 
your  opinion. 

[over] 


5.  "This  change  to  a  kindher  feehng"  (1.  11). 

(a)  What  had    been   the  feeling    toward  him    before   his 

misfortune  ? 

(b)  What  had  been  the  cause  of  this  feeling  ? 

(c)  What  was  the  feeling  toward  him  after  his  misfortune? 

6.  State  clearly  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  italicized  ex- 
pressions. 

C. 
TO  A  WATER  FOWL. 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

5  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
10  Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
15  The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
20  Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

25  Thou'rt  gone  ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
30  Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

7.  What  suggested  to  the  author  the  thoughts  contained  in 
this  poem? 

8.  State  the  time  of  day  and  the  season  of  the  year  with  which 
the  poem  deals ;  and  point  out  all  the  expressions  in  the  poem 
which  lead  you  to  each  conclusion. 


9.  State   briefly,  in  a  word  or  phrase,  what  thought   each 
stanza  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  poem. 

10.  (a)  "Vainly"  (1.  5).     Why  "vainly"? 

(b)  "Power"  (1.  13).  Why  is  this  word  written  with  a 
capital  letter  ? 

(c)  "That  pathless  coast"  (1.  14).  What  coast  is  meant? 
Why  is  it  said  to  be  pathless  ? 

(d)  "  The  desert  and  illimitable  air  "  (1.  15).  Give  the 
meanings  of  desert  and  illimitaUe  as  applied  to  the  air. 

{e)  "  That  toil  "  (1.  21).     What  toil  is  meant  ? 

(/)  "And  scream  among  thy  fellows"  (1.  23).  What  feeling 
does  the  bird  express  by  its  screaming  ? 

ig)  "The  lesson  thou  hast  given  "  (1.  27).  What  is  this 
lesson  ? 

(h)  "In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone"  (1.  31). 
What  way  is  meant  ? 

11.  Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  following  italicized 
words  : —  "  thy  solitary  way  "  (1.  4) ;  "  the  plashy  brink  "  (1.  9)  ; 
"chafed  ocean"  (1.  12)  ;  "famied"  (1.  17)  ;  ''thin  atmosphere" 
(1.  18)  ;  "  the  abyss  of  heaven  "  (1.  25) ;  "  thy  certain  flight  " 
(1.  30). 


2)epartment  of  lebucation,  ©ntado. 


Annual  Examinations,  1912. 


ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Four  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 
There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span  : 
5  He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  high 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven  :  quiet  coves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
10  He  furleth  close  ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

1.  Suggest  a  suitable  title  for  the  above  poem. 

2.  Lidicate  the  main  subdivisions  and  state  the  topic  of  each. 

3.  What  characteristics  of  each  of  the  "four  seasons  in  the 
mind  of  man"  are  mentioned  by  the  poet  ? 

4.  Explain  clearly  : — 

(a)  "  Fancy  clear  takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span  " 

(11.  3-4). 

(b)  "  Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves  to 

ruminate"  (11.  6-7). 

(c)  "By  such   dreaming   high   is   nearest   unto   heaven" 

(11.  7-8). 

(d)  "Contented  so  to  look  on  mists  in  idleness"  (11. 10-11). 
{e)  "Pale  misfeature"  (1.  13). 

(/)  "Forego  his  mortal  nature"  (1.  14). 

5.  Show   the   significance   of  the  comparison  in  "to  let  fair 
things  pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook"  (11.  11-12). 

6.  Draw  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  parallel  between  the  seasons 
of  the  year  and  the  "  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man  "  (1.  2). 

[over] 


B. 

Nelson,  having  despatched  his  business  at  Portsmouth,  endeavoured  to 
elude  the  populace  by  taking  a  by-way  to  the  beach,  but  a  crowd  collect- 
ed in  his  train,  pressing  forward  to  obtain  a  sight  of  his  face :  many  were 
in  tears,  and  many  knelt  down  before  him,  and  blessed  him  as  he  passed. 
5  England  has  had  many  heroes,  but  never  one  who  so  entirely  possessed 
the  love  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  Nelson.  All  men  knew  that  his 
heart  was  fearless  ;  that  there  was  not  in  his  nature  the  slightest  alloy  of 
selfishness  or  cupidity  ;  but  that,  with  perfect  and  entire  devotion,  he 
served  his  country  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all 

10  his  strength  ;  and  therefore,  they  loved  him  as  truly  and  as  fervently  as 
he  loved  England.  They  pressed  upon  the  parapet  to  gaze  after  him 
when  his  barge  pushed  off,  and  he  returned  their  cheers  by  waving  his 
hat.  The  sentinels  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  trespassing 
upon  this  ground,  were  wedged  among  the  crowd  ;  and  an  officer  who, 

15  not  very  prudently  upon  such  an  occasion,  ordered  them  to  drive  the 
people  down  with  their  bayonets,  was  compelled  speedily  to  retreat,  for 
the  people  would  not  be  debarred  from  gazing  till  the  last  moment  upon 
the  hero — the  darling  hero  of  England  ! 

7.  State  the  subject  of  the  paragraph. 

8.  In   which   sentence  is  the  main  theme  of  the  paragraph 
stated  ? 

9.  Show  what  each  sentence  contributes  towards  the  working 
out  of  the  main  theme. 

10.  Explain  why  the  officer's  action  was  not  very  prudent  on 
such  an  occasion. 

11.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "alloy"  (1.  7)  ;  "cupidity"  (1.8) ; 
"fervently"  (1.  10);  "parapet"  (1.  11)  ;  "trespassing"  (1.  13); 
"debarred"  (1.  17). 

C. 

12.  Quote  one  of  the  following  : — 
(a)  "  The  Eternal  Goodness." 

{h)  Any  two  consecutive  stanzas  of  "The  Evening  Wind." 
(c)  The   thirteen  lines  of  "The  Revenge"  describing  the 
death  and  burial  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

D. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 


Be  still,  sad  heart  !  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining  ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

13.  Suggest  a  suitable  title  for  the  above  poem. 

14.  State  the  topic  of  each  stanza. 

15.  Contrast   the   feelings   expressed   in  the  last  stanza  with 
those  expressed  in  the  first  two  stanzas. 

16.  "What   features   of  the  speaker's  life  are  indicated  by  the 
following  references : — 

(a)  "cold",  (?>)"dark",  (c)  'Strains",  (d)   "the  wind  is 
never  weary  ",  (e)  "the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast". 

17.  What  effect  is  gained  by  the  repetition  of  "cold,  and  dark, 
and  dreary  "  in  the  first  two  stanzas. 

18.  What  two  truths  does  the  poet  intend  to  impress  in  the 
last  stanza  ? 


I£^ucatton  ©cpartment,  ©ntario. 


Annual    Examinations,  1908. 


ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
AND   LANGUAGE. 

[Cir.  19  of  1907,  Sec.  5  (S).] 


1.  (a)  What  is  the  general  character  of  Spenser's  Shepherd's 
Calendar?  What  element  does  it  contain  which  is  purely 
English  ?     What  element  is  derived  from  classical  sources  ? 

(b)  Wherein  does  the  Faerie  Queene  reflect  the  religious 
struggles  of  the  time  ?  Wherein  does  it  show  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  literature  of  the  period  ? 

2.  (a)  Why  is  Milton  styled  the  Poet  of  Puritanism  ?  What 
features  of  his  earlier  poems  are  not  in  accordance  with  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  puritanical  conceptions  of  art  and  life  ? 

(6)  \^'liat  was  the  Areopagitica  ?  What  is  its  main  argu- 
ment? 

(c)  What  parallel  does  the  story  of  the  hero  Samson,  in 
Samson  Agonistes,  furnish  to  Milton's  own  condition  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  '? 

3.  (a)  Discuss  briefly  the  relations  which  existed  between 
Pope  on  the  one  hand,  and  Addison,  Swift  and  Bolingbroke, 
respectively,  on  the  other. 

(6)  Compare  Pope's  conception  of  the  diction  and  subject- 
matter  suitable  for  poetry  with  the  views  of  Wordsworth  upon 
the  same  subject. 

4.  (a)  What  was  the  attitude  of  Tennyson  towards  (i)  the 
scientific  movement  of  his  time,  (ii)  the  struggle  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  masses  in  England  ?  Illustrate  in  each 
case  by  references  to  his  writings. 

{b)  What  was  Tennyson's  conception  of  the  duties  of  the 
laureateship  ?  Mention  at  least  three  poems  which  were  the 
outcome  of  this  conception. 

[OVERJ 
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5.  "After  the  tribes  had  become  established  in  Britain,  there 
were  four  fairly  marked  speech  divisions." 

(a)  Name  these  four  divisions.  Into  what  two  general 
groups  were  they  divided  ? 

(b)  Illustrate  by  reference  to  the  two  different  pronuncia- 
tions of  the  consonant  "c"  one  element  of  difference  between 
these  two  groups. 

6.  "Although  the  English  vocabulary  consists  of  two  apparent- 
ly diverse  elements — the  native  and  the  borrowed,  each  is  equal- 
ly important  for  English  expression." 

Criticize  the  foregoing  statement. 

7.  "Analogy  has  been  particularly  strong  in  the  history  of 
English.  By  it  many  words  and  classes  of  words  have  been 
modified  in  form,  while  many  new  words  have  come  into  exist- 
ence under  its  influence." 

(a)  Apply  the  foregoing  to  the  changes  which  have  given 
to  the  language  the  following  forms : — lovm^,  tardi/,  righteous, 
alms  (used  as  a  plural),  bride/zroom,  tvormwood. 

(b)  What  influence  has  analogy  had  upon  the  proportion 
of  strong  to  weak  verbs  in  the  language. 

(c)  Trace  the  influence  of  analogy  upon  the  number  of  de- 
clensions and  of  case  forms  of  the  noun  in  English. 

8.  "Phonetic  changes  in  speech  sounds  are  due  to  two  facts 
of  language." 

(a)  What  are  these  two  facts  ?  Illustrate  by  reference  to 
the  speech  of  children. 

(h)  Explain  the  phonetic  changes  which  have  produced 
the  following  forms: — gossip,  sound,  bird,  purple,  authority. 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE 
INTO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  (a)  Describe  three  of  Brutus 's  mistakes  in  judgment  after 
he  joined  the  conspiracy.     Indicate  the  result  of  these  decisions. 

(6)  Show  the  value,  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  of  the 
following  passages  : — 

(i)  The    meeting   of    Flavins   and    Marullus    with  the 

people  (1, 1). 
(ii)  The  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  (IV,  3). 
(iii)  Casca's  story  of  Caesar's  refusal  of  the  crown  (I,  2). 

(c)  Compare  Brutus  and  Cassius  as  to  (i)  their  motives, 
(ii)  their  value  to  the  conspiracy. 

(d)  Why  is  the  play  named  after  Caesar,  and  not  after 
Brutus  ?     Explain  fully. 

2.  (a)  Compare  the  view  of  life  of  the  Parson  in  Tlie  Epic 
with  that  of  Bedivere  in  3 forte  D' Arthur.  Support  your 
answers  by  quotations  from,  or  references  to,  these  poems. 

(6)  What  answer  does  Tennyson  make  to  the  complaint  of 
these  men,  and  those  like  them  in  the  world  ?  Support,  as 
above,  from  the  poems. 

3.  {a)  Describe  the  series  of  pictures  in  Break,  Break,  Break, 
and  show  how  they  help  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  poem. 

(6)  Describe  the  pictures  seen  by  the  Lady  of  Shalott  in 
her  mirror,  and  explain  their  significance. 

4.  Quote  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  speech    of    Brutus  to  the  people  after    Caesar's 

death,  "  Romans,  countrymen  ",  etc. 
(h)  Twenty  consecutive  lines  of  the  speech  of  Cassius  to 

Brutus:  "Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  world",  etc. 
(c)  The  poem  "  Ask  me  no  more  ",  etc. 
{d)  The  speech  of  Arthur  ;  "  The  old  order  changeth  ",  etc. 

(e)  Four  consecutive  .stanzas  from  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

[over] 


5.  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages, 
and  state  the  connection  in  which  each  is  used : — 

(a)     One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  despise  ; 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and  share, 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent ; 
Nor  could  he  understand  how  money  breeds, 
Thought  it  a  dead  thing  ;  yet  himself  could  make 
The  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is. 

(6)     When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen  ; 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

(c)  Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  wddow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will. 

(d)  Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes. 

(e)     'tis  a  common  proof 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

'(/)     deep  harm  to  disobey. 

Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

(g)     Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  1 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 
The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  : 
'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

(h)     Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 

6.  TO  A  DISTANT  FRIEND. 

Why  art  thou  silent  1    Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  vsdthers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  Jio  boon  to  grant  1 
5     Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant, 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care — 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 
Speak  ! — though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
10     A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow 
'Mid  its  ovra  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know  ! 

(a)  What  complaint  does  the  speaker  make  ? 


(6)  In  what    respects  is  "  thy  love  "   (1.  1),  likened  to   a 
plant  ? 

(c)  Explain  the  force  of  "  treacherous  "  (1.  2). 

(d)  "  what  was  once  so  fair"  (1.  3) — What  is  meant  ? 

(e)  (1.  4) — By  whom  ?     To  whom  ?     For  what  purpose  ? 
(/)  "Yet"  (1.  5)— In  spite  of  what? 

(g)  "  vigilant  "  (1.  5) — In  what  way  ? 

(h)  "  least  generous  wish  "  (1.  7) —  Express  in  other  words. 

What  is  the  wish  ? 
(i)  (11.  12-13) — What  words  in  these  lines  emphasize  the 

idea  of  desolation  ? 

(j)  (1.  14) — Does  it  make  any  difference  to  the  speaker 
what  answer  is  made  ?     Explain  fully. 

{k)  Express  in  your  own  words  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  sonnet  as  a  whole. 

Note. — The  following  words  are  explained,  as  being  unusual :  boon 
means  favour;  vigilant  means  ivatchful ;  mtndicant  means 
beggar  ;  eglantine  is  an  old  name  for  the  sweet-brier. 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOE  ENTKANCE 
INTO  THE  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATUEE. 


1.  (a)  Describe  the  means  provided  by  Portia's  father  to  test 
her  suitors. 

(6)  Give  the  reasons  of  the  three  chief  suitors  for  their 
respective  choices. 

(c)  Show  whether  the  interpretation  of  each  proves  the 
wisdom  of  the  test. 

(d)  Describe  the  treatment  of  Shylock  by  his  household 
and  friends. 

2.  Give  concisely  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  f ollo^^^ng  passages 
and  state  the  connection  in  which  each  is  used : — 

(a)  A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  soul. 

{b)  And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

(c)  Hail,  ancient  Manners  !  sure  defence, 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws. 

(d)  We  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

(e)  Rapine,  avarice,  expense. 
This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore. 

(/)  Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

(g)  But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

(h)  No  voice  did  they  impart — 

No  voice  ;  but  oh  I  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

[over] 


3.  Quote  one  of  the  following: — • 

(a)  "Tax  not  the  royal  saint" — 

(6)  Shylock's  speech :    "  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed 
nothing  else" — 

(c)  The  first  five  stanzas  of  Elegiac  Stanzas. 

(d)  The  two  stanzas  of  the  Ode  to  Duty  beginning: 

Stern  lawgiver  1  yet  thou  dost  wear — ■ 

(e)  The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan 

(/)  The  Duke's  speech  beginning :    "  Shylock,  the  world 
thinks,  and  I  think  so  too." 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  education  of  Lucy  by  Nature. 

(b)  Ode  to  Duty —  Who  are  those  "Who  ask  not  if  thine 
eye  be  on  them"  ?     Explain. 

(c)  Ode  to  Duty —  State  clearly  the  reason  why  Words- 
worth wished  to  serve  duty  "more  strictly". 

(d)  Describe  Beaumont's  picture  of  Peele  Castle  so  as  to 
make  clear  how  it  harmonized  with  Wordsworth's  conception  of 
life. 

5.  (a)  Trace  through  the  poem  the  principal  changes  of  feel- 
ing of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

(6)  What  part  does  the  wedding-guest  play  in  the  story  ? 

6.  Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands. 

Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 
And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

5     Ah  !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave, — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm  and  fresh  and  still ; 
10         Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  traiUng  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain  ; 
15     Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry, — 
O,  be  it  never  heard  again  ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought ;  but  thou 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  re<*eive  not  now, 
20         Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 
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A  friendless  warfare  !  lingering  long 

Through  weary  day  and  weary  year ; 
A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front  and  flank  and  rear. 

25     Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown, — yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 
30         The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn  ; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last. 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again, — 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
35     But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  He  upon  the  dust, 

WTien  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 
Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
40         Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here  ! 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 

Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 
Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 

The  blast  of  triiunph  o'er  thy  grave. 

(a)  Suggest  a  suitable  title  for  this  poem. 
(6)  Compare  the  two  battles  in  respect  to  : — 
(i)  the  cause  of  strife  ; 

(ii)  the  continuance  of  strife  ; 

(iii)  the  weapons  used ; 

(iv)  the  outcome. 

(c)  What  is  the  poet's  purpose  in  contrasting  the  two 
battles  ? 

(d)  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of: — ^"frien(iless"(l.  21), 
"chosen"  (1.  26),  "the  sage  may  frown"  (1.  28),  "surely"  (I.  29), 
"trust"  (1.  39). 

(e)  Whjch  stanza  best  expresses  the  chief  truth  of  the 
poem  ? 


E)epartmcnt  of  ]£^ucation,  ©ntario. 
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ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  (a)  What  were  Lady  Macbeth's  motives  in  the  murder  of 
the  King  ? 

(6)  How  far  was  she  responsible  for  this  murder  ? 

(c)  What  was  the  nature  of  her  influence  over  her  husband 
after  the  murder  ? 

(d)  What  punishments  did  Macbeth  suffer  for  his  crimes  ? 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  circumstances    under  which  the  Duke 
speaks  in  My  Last  Duchess  ? 

(b)  Indicate  the  qualities  of  the  Duke's  character  that  are 
shown  in  this  monologue,  and  illustrate  these  qualities  by  refer- 
ence to  the  text. 

8.  (a)  Describe  in  appreciative  language  the  "vale  in  Ida" 
where  QEnone  laments  her  desertion  by  Paris. 

(b)  Give  the  arguments  by  which  Sir  Bedivere  persuades 
himself  not  to  cast  away  Excalibur  when  he  was  commanded  a 
second  time. 

(c)  In  the  Morte  cV Arthur,  quote  one  or  two  short  passages 
that  will  illustrate  how  Tennyson  has  adapted  the  movement  of 
the  verse  to  the  thought  of  the  passage. 

4.  Quote  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  The  address  of  Pallas  to  Paris  in  (Enone. 

(h)  Break,  break,  break,  and  In  the  Valley  of  the  Cauteretz. 

(c)  Prospice. 

(d)  Three  consecutive  stanzas  of  Love  Among  the  Ruins. 

(e)  Twenty  lines  spoken  by  Macbeth. 

Note. — In  case  (b)  is  selected,  both  poems  must  be  given.  In  case  of  (e), 
the  lines  must  be  consecutive  if  one  passage  is  given,  but  two  distinct 
speeches  may  be  given  if  they  are  required  to  complete  the  twenty  lines. 

[over] 


5.  State  the  emotions  that  tlie  following  images  should  pro- 
duce, and  show  how  these  emotions  are  related  to  the  main 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  poem  : — 

(a)    Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 
Are  sparkling  to  the  moon. 

(6)     Here's  the  smell  of  blood  still. 

(c)  Hark  !  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dew-drops. 

(d)  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight. 

(e)  In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning. 

(/)    On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep, 
Half -asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  thro'  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 
As  they  crop. 

6.  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages, 
and  state  the  connection  in  which  each  is  used : — 

(a)  And,  under  him, 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as  it  is  said 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar. 

(b)  ,■  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  oui-  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

(c)  Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for  ? 

(d)  Discourse  to  him  of  prodigious  armaments 
Assembled  to  besiege  his  city  now. 

And  of  the  passing  of  a  mule  with  gourds — 
'Tis  one — 

(e)  Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 
Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield. 

(/)     So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 
Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fire. 

7.  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  ! 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring  ! 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

5     What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green 
Thy  certain  voice  we  hear  : 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 
Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 


Delighted  visitant  !  with  thee 
10         I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 

Aud  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 
From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  woods, 
To  pull  the  primrose  gay,  - 
15     Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear, 
And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale. 
An  annual  guest  to  other  lands 
20         Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  I  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear  : 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  ywir. 

25     Oh,  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee, 
We'd  make  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 
Companions  of  the  Spring. 

(a)  Indicate  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  poem,  and  give 
the  leading  thought  of  each. 

(b)  Show  the  relationship  in  thought  between  the  first  two 
and  the  last  two  lines  of  .the  second  stanza. 

(c)  State  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  poet's  pleasure  at  the 
coming  of  the  cuckoo. 

(d)  Explain  the  following  : —  "  heaven  repairs  thy  rural 
seat"  (1.  3) ;  "  Delighted  visitant"  (1.  9)  ;  "imitates  thy  lay"  (1. 16) ; 
"  thy  vocal  vale  "  (1.  18)  ;  "  our  annual  visit"  (1.  27). 


IDcpartmcitt  of  S^ucation,  Ontario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1910. 


ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  NOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 


1.  (a)  Trace  the  development  of  the  action  in  Julius  Caesar 
by  giving  a  suitable  title  for  each  of  the  five  acts. 

(&)  What  political  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  play 
that  would  influence  Brutus  to  consent  to  Caesar's  assassination? 

(c)  Briefly  state  the  line  of  argument  advanced  by  Cassius 
to  induce  Brutus  to  enter  the  conspiracy. 

{d)  Enumerate  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  play 
that  would  render  the  mind  of  Brutus  sensitive  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ghost  of  Caesar  at  the  camp  near  Sardis. 


2.  (a)  Describe  the  Lotos-land  as  it  appeared  to  Ulysses  and 
his  crew. 

(6)  What  arguments  do  the  sailors  use  to  he  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  land  of  the  Lotos-eaters  '? 

(c)  From  the  same  poem,  give  the  Greek  conception  of  the 
home  and  employment  of  the  gods  and  their  relation  to 
humanity. 


3.  Quote  one  of  the  following  ; — 

(a)  The  first  two  stanzas  of  "The  Dying  Swan." 

{h)  "  Of  old  sat  Freedom." 

(c)  "  Tears,  Idle  Tears." 

{d)  Twenty   consecutive    lines   of    Antony's   oration   over 
Caesar's  death  in  Act  III,  Scene  2. 

{e)  Sixteen  lines  in  which  Caesar  describes  the  appearance 
and  character  of  Cassius. 

[over] 


4.  Explain   concisely  the   meaning  of  each  of  the   following 
passages  and  state  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used  : — 

i<l)    He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Info  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

{b)     His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,   "This  was  a  man  !  " 

(c)  Artist-like, 
Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 

On  the  prime  labour  of  thine  early  days. 

(d)  These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men 

And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children. 

(e)  For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 
Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

(/ )    All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 

(//)    When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

(")    Thro'  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day. 
Scarce  rocking,  her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows. 

5.  I  stand  beneath  the  night's  wide  vast, 

The  awful  curtains,  dim,  out-rolled  ; 
And  know  time  but  a  tempest-blast. 
And  life  a  thing  the  hand  may  hold — 

5     A  thing  the  Nubian,  Dark,  may  shut 

In  his  closed  palm-grasp,  black  and  rude. 
Like  dust  in  a  kernel  of  a  nut 
'Mid  vasts  of  night's  infinitude. 

And  Reason  whispers  :  Why  debate 
10        A  moment's  thought,  why  breathe  this  breath  ? 
For  all  are  gone,  the  low,  the  great ; 
And  mighty  lord  of  all  is  Death. 

Tea  Egypt  built  her  ruined  dream. 

And  Greece  knew  beauty's  perfect  bliss, 
15     Then  Science  fanned  her  taper  gleam. 
And  all  for  this,  and  all  for  this  : 

That  when  the  fires  of  time  burned  out, 

The  earth  a  barren  ball  should  roll, 
With  wrinkled  winter  wrapt  about, 
20        And  night  eteme  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  all  the  dreams  of  seers  and  kings, 

The  pomps  and  pageants  of  the  past, 
The  loves  and  vain  imaginings, 

Ground  into  glacial  dust  at  last. 


25     Ah  I  no  such  creed,  my  soul,  for  thee, 
As  underneath  the  night's  wide  bars, 
They  speak  with  love's  infinity — 
God's  wondrous  angels  of  the  stars. 

And  something  in  my  heart — some  light, 
30         Some  splendour.  Science  cannot  weigh — 
Beats  round  the  shores  of  this  dim  night. 
The  surges  of  a  mightier  day. 

Though  all  the  loves  of  those  who  loved 
Be  vanished  into  empty  air, 
35     Though  all  the  dreams  of  ages  proved 
But  wrecks  of  beautiful  despair, 

Though  all  the  dust  of  those  who  fought 

Be  scattered  to  the  midnight's  main. 
No  noble  life  was  lived  for  naught ; 
40         No  martyr  death  was  died  in  vain. 

(a)  Give  a  suitable  title  for  the  poem. 
(6)  Divide  the  poem  into  its  three  natural  divisions  and 
state  the  main  thought  in  each  of  these  divisions. 

(c)  Quote  all  the  lines  in  which  the  poet  professes  to  give 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  poem  was  written. 

(d)  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  contrast  in  lines  7  and  8. 

(e)  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  stanzas  4,  5,  and  8. 

(/)  How  does  the  poet  account  for  the  confidence  expressed 
in  the  last  two  lines  ? 


JEbucation  2)epartmcnt,  ©ntario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1909. 


ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  (a)  State  Shylock's  motives  in  exacting  the  pound  of  flesh, 
and  any  circumstances  found  in  the  play  that  would  influence 
him  in  so  doing. 

(h)  What  induced  a  good  business-man  like  Antonio  to  sign 
such  a  bond  ? 

(c)  Explain  Portia's  method  of  conducting  the  case  in  the 
Trial  Scene. 

2.  (a)  Give  proofs  from  the  poem  of  the  Ancient  Mariner's 
power  of  fascination. 

(6)  Show  also  that  there  is  a  human  side  to  his  character. 

3.  (a)  Describe  Peele  Castle  as  Wordsworth  first  saw  it ;  also 
Beaumont's  picture  of  the  castle. 

(6)  What  two  types  of  human  life  are  symbolized  in  the 
poem  ? 

(c)  What  circumstance  in  Wordsworth's  life  is  referred  to 
in  the  poem  as  accounting  for  the  change  in  his  sentiments  ? 

4.  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 
passages  and  state  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used  : — 

(a)  A  thoughtless  Thing  !  who,  once  unblest, 
Does  little  on  his  memory  rest, 

Or  on  his  reason. 

(b)  And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

(c)  Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

(d)  And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fife. 

(e)  Now  he  goes 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides. 

(/)    Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
(g)  In  our  halls 

Is  hung  armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old. 

[over] 


5.  Quote  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  To  the  Cuckoo. 

(b)  The  Solitary  Reaper. 

(c)  Seven  stanzas  of  The  Ancient  Mariner  describing  the 

ship  becalroed  in  the  tropics. 

{d)  Music  by  Moonlight  (Lorenzo's  speech),  twenty  lines, 
(e)  "  Milton  !  thou  should'st  be  living". 

6.  There  came  a  youth  upon  this  earth 

Some  thousand  years  ago, 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth, 
Whether  to  plow,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

5   Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 

Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew. 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

1  o       Pure  taste  by  right  divine, 

Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine. 

And  so  well-pleased  with  being  soothed 
Into  a  sweet  half-sleep, 
1 6  Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed. 
And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  yet  he  used  them  so, 
That  what  in  other  mouths  were  rough 

2  0       In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw  ; 
And  yet,  unwillingly,  in  truth 

They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

2  5  They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all, 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour. 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall 
Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

3  0       Did  teach  him  all  their  use, 

For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs, 
He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise, 
But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
3  5  Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes. 

They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for-naught. 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim. 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon, 
40       More  fuU  of  love  because  of  him. 
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And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 

Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
Till  after-poets  only  knew 

Their  first-born  brother  was  a  god. 

(a)  Give  a  suitable  title  for  the  poem. 

(b)  Group  the  stanzas  of  the  poem  and  give  the  main 
thought  in  each  group. 

(c)  Mention  a  similar  idea  in  one  of  Wordsworth's  poems 
to  that  found  in  stanza  7. 

(d)  What  reasons  are  given  in  the  poem  showing  why  this 
person  was  not  held  in  more  esteem  in  his  own  time  ? 

(e)  Describe  this  youth's  music  and  poetry. 

(/)  Explain  : — "Pure  taste  by  right  divine"  (1. 10) ;  "viceroy 
o'er  his  sheep"  (1.  16) ;  "And  yet  he  used  them  so"  (1. 18) ;  "They 
made  his  careless  words  their  law"  (1.  24);  "It  seemed  the  love- 
liness of  things  Did  teach  him  all  their  use"  (11.  29-30) ;  "  Earth 
seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon,  More  full  of  love,  because  of 
him"  (11.  39-40). 


JE^ucation  2)cpartmcnt,  Ontario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1908. 


ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  What  are  the  motives  and  the  circumstances  influencing 
Macbeth  in  {a)  the  murder  of  Duncan ;  (b)  the  murder  of 
Banquo ;  (c)  the  attempt  to  murder  Macduff  ? 

2.  (a)  Describe,  in  suitable  language,  Here,  Pallas,  and 
Aphrodite,  as  they  appear  to  Paris  in  (Enone. 

(b)  "WTiat  inducements  does  each  of  these  goddesses  ofifer  to 
Paris  to  obtain  the  prize  ? 

(c)  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  prize  was 
offered. 

3.  (fl)  To  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  is  The 
Epistle  supposedly  written  by  Karshish  ? 

{h)  What  does  Karshish  find  remarkable  in  Lazarus's  case? 
(c)  What   is   the   attitude   of    Karshish    to    the   story  of 
Lazarus  ? 

4.  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 
passages  and  name  the  speaker  in  each  case  : — 

(a)  As  if  she  ranked 
My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-year-old  name 
With  anybody's  gift. 

(b)  Though  all  things  foul  should  wear  the  brows  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

{c)     Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 

Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will. 

{d)    But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

{e)  Present  fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 

(/)    Had  you  enjoin'd  them  on  me,  given  me  soul. 
We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you. 

ig)  Then  fly,  false  thanes. 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

[over] 

(6000) 


5.  Quote  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Two  consecutive  stanzas  of  St.  Agnes'  Eve. 

(b)  Lady  Macbetli's  soliloquy  after  reading  the  letter. 

(c)  Sixteen  lines  of  Macbeth's  speech,  beginning,  "If  'twere 

done  when  'tis  done." 

(d)  Home  Thoughts  From  Abroad. 

6.  The  ceaseless  rain  is  falling  fast, 

And  yonder  gilded  vane, 
Immovable  for  three  days  past. 

Points  to  the  misty  main. 
5  It  drives  me  in  upon  myself 

And  to  the  fireside  gleams, 
To  pleasant  books  that  crowd  my  shelf 

And  still  more  pleasant  dreams. 
I  read  whatever  bards  have  sung 
10       Of  lands  beyond  the  sea, 

And  the  bright  days  when  I  was  young 

Come  thronging  back  to  me. 
I  fancy  I  can  hear  again 

The  Alpine  torrent's  roar, 
15  The  mule-bells  on  the  hills  of  Spain, 

The  sea  at  Elsinore. 
I  see  the  convent's  gleaming  wall 

Rise  from  the  groves  of  pine, 
And  towers  of  old  cathedrals  tall, 

2  0       And  castles  by  the  Rhine. 

I  journey  on  by  park  and  spire. 

Beneath  centennial  trees. 
Through  fields  with  poppies  all  on  fire, 

And  gleams  of  distant  seas. 
25  I  fear  no  more  the  dust  and  heat. 

No  more  I  feel  fatigue. 
While  journeying  with  another's  feet 

O'er  many  a  lengthening  league. 
Let  others  traverse  sea  and  land 

3  0       And  toil  through  various  climes, 

I  turn  the  world  round  with  my  hand, 

Reading  those  poets'  rhymes. 
From  them  I  learn  whatever  lies 

Beneath  each  changing  zone, 
3  5  And  see,  when  looking  with  their  eyes, 

Better  than  with  mine  own. 

(a)  Give  the  central  thought  of  the  foregoing  poem. 

(6)  Show  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  suitable  introduction.' 

(c)  Group  the  other  stanzas  of  this  poem  according  to  the 
divisions  of  thought  into  which  the  poem  naturally  falls,  and 
state  the  main  thought  in  each  of  these  groups. 

{d)  Explain: — "It  drives  me  in  upon  myself"  (1.5); 
"gleaming  wall"  (1. 17) ;  "park  and  spire"  (1.  21)  ;  "centennial 
trees"  (1.22);  "poppies  all  on  fire"  (1.23);  "distant  seas" 
(1.  24) ;  "journeying  with  another's  feet  "  (1.  27) ;  "  I  turn  the 
world  round  with  my  hand  "  (1.  31) ;  "changing  zone"  (1.  34). 


lEbucation  Department,  ©ntario* 


Annual  Examinations,  1901. 


PART  II.  JUNIOR  LEAVING  AND   PART  II.  JUNIOR 
MATRICULATION. 


EISTGLISH  POETICAL  LITERATURE. 


{W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Pelham  Edgar.  B.A..  Ph.D. 
G.  M.  Wrong,  M.A. 


1.  The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
5     Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
10  The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  ; 
15     Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

(a)  Explain  briefly  and  clearly  what  is  referred  to  in 
"splendour"  (1.1),  "snowy  summits  old  in  story"  (1.2),  "scar" 
(1.9),  "The  horns  of  Elfland"  (1.10),  "glens"  (1. 11),  "rich" 
(1.13),  "our  echoes"  (1.15). 

(b)  Explain,  clearly  and  within  the  space  of  half  a  page, 
the  plan  of  the  above  poem, — that  is,  the  main  idea  expressed 
and  the  relation  between  this  idea  and  the  other  principal 
thoughts. 

2.  (a)  State,  in  a  word  or  two,  the  main  feeling  or  idea  to 
which  Ulysses  gives  expression  in  the  poem  named  after  him. 

(b)  What  circumstances  of  his  life  are  indicated  in  the  poem 
as  giving  rise  to  this  feeling  or  idea  ? 

(c)  Whom  is  he  addressing,  and  what  indications  of  the 
scene  are  given  ?  [over.] 

(5000) 


3.  Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 

Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise  : 
It  gi'ows  to  guerdon  after-days  : 
Nor  deal  in  watch-words  overmuch  : 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw  ; 

Not  master'd  by  some  modern  term  ; 

Not  swift  or  slow  to  change,  but  firm  : 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law. 

(a)  Express,  in  simple  prosaic  language  of  your  own  but  in 
good  literary  form,  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  above  passage. 
(The  utmost  brevity  consistent  with  accuracy  and  clearness  is 
required). 

(b)  Describe  the  versification  adopted  in  this  poem,  i.e.,  the 
form  of  line  and  stanza. 

4.  Describe,  within  the  limits  of  half  a  page,  the  character  of 
Lancelot  as  presented  in  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

5.  Quote  either  "Tears,  idle  tears,"  or  "Early  Spring,"  or  a 
passage  of  twenty  consecutive  lines  from  one  of  the  blank  verse 
poems  prescribed. 

6.  Give  a  description,  (with  short  appropriate  quotations),  of 
The  Lady  of  Shalott,  such  as  would  give  some  adequate  idea  of 
the  contents  and  character  of  the  poem  to  a  person  unacquainted 
with  it. 

7.  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
Tlie  stiUness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands  ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell. 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  true  ; 
For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 

I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell. 

(a)  Explain  what  natural  phenomena  are  referred  to  in  the 
first  two  stanzas. 

(b)  What  is  the  plan  of  this  poem,  that  is,  what  is  the  main 
thought  and  what  the  relation  between  this  main  thought  and 
the  other  thoughts  expressed  ? 

(c)  In  a  single  word  or  short  phrase,  give  a  suitable  title  to 
the  poem. 
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Ah  I   not  for  emerald  field.s  alone, 
With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bright 
Than  fabled  Cytherea's  zone 
Glittering  before  the  Thunderer's  sight, 
5     Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared 

The  ground  where  we  were  born  and  reared  I 

Hail,  ancient  Mariners  I  sure  defence, 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws ; 
Remnants  of  love  whose  modest  sense 
10     Thus  into  narrow  room  withcU-aws  ; 
Hail,  Usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  guard  them.  Mountains  old ! 

Bear  with  me.  Brother  I  quench  the  thought 
That  slights  this  passion,  or  condemns ; 
15     If  thee  fond  Fancy  ever  brought 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thames, 

And  Lambeth's  venerable  towers 

To  humbler  streams,  and  greener  bowers. 

Yes,  they  can  make,  who  fail  to  find, 
20     Short  leisure  even  in  busiest  days ; 
Moments,  to  jcast  a  look  behind. 
And  profit  by  those  kindly  rays 
That  through  the  clouds  do  sometimes  steal. 
And  all  the  far-off  past  reveal. 

25     Hence,  while  the  imperial  City's  din 

Beats  frequent  on  thy  satiate  ear, 

A  pleased  attention  I  may  vrin 

To  agitations  less  severe. 

That  neither  overwhelm  nor  cloy, 
30     But  fill  the  hollow  vale  with  joy  ! 

[over.] 


(a)  Indicate  clearly  and  concisel}^  the  connection  in  thought 
between  the  first  and  second  stanzas  quoted. 

(6)  "Remnants  of  love"  (line  9).  What  special  remnants  of 
love  does  the  poem  indicate  to  have  been  in  the  poet's  mind  ? 

(c)  "Narrow  room"  (line  10).     What  is  the  narrow  room? 

(d)  "That  slights  this  passion"  (line  14).     What  passion? 

(e)  Explain  "Lambeth's  venerable  towers"  (line  17). 

(/)  "To  agitations  less  severe"  (line  28).  Less  severe  than 
what  ? 

(g)  Give  concisely  the  accurate  meaning  of  the  following 
words  as  used  in  the  context: — ambient  (line  2),  the  Thunderer 
(line  ^),  2)ristine  (line  11),  imperial  City  (line  25). 

(/i)  What  in  this  extract  (as  well  as  in  the  whole  poem 
from  which  it  is  quoted)  is  specially  characteristic  of  Words- 
worth's general  thought  and  feeling? 

2.  {a)  In  Wordsworth's  Elegiac  Stanzas,  suggested  by  a  Pic- 
titre  of  Peele  Castle,  certain  facts  are  indicated  that  were  the 
occasion  of  the  poem.     State  these  facts. 

(6)  In  the  poem  these  facts  are  brought  into  relation  with 
a  great  crisis  in  the  poet's  own  life.  What  was  this  crisis,  and 
what  relation  does  the  poet  see  between  the  crisis  and  the  facts? 

(c)  State,  in  your  own  language,  the  reflections  expressed 
in  the  poem  as  the  outcome  of  these  facts  and  this  crisis. 

3.  State  the  connection  in  which  any  FIVE  of  the  following- 
passages  occur: — 

(«)      There  is  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart. 

(/>)      Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires. 

(c)        Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven. 

{d)  Books,  that  light  bequeathed 

To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind. 

(e)        A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-fl.ower  dashed  the  dew. 

(/)       How  Verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 
On  humble  truth. 


(//)       Awaken'd  in  full  power  of  song, 
And  bore  him  in  career  along : — 
As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide, 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side ; 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream, 
Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beam. 

(It)       The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  -when  embalmed  in  tears. 

(0       The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 

4.  Quote  any  one  of  the  sonnets  prescribed, 

OR 

tweut}"  consecutive  lines  from  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

5.  Narrate  (in  j^our  owni  words  but  reproducing  as  far  as  you 
are  able  the  spirit  of  the  original)  the  story  of  the  carrjring  of 
the  Fiery  Cross  from  the  time  that  it  leaves  Brian  the  Hermit's 
hands. 

B. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  LEVET, 

A   PRACTISEB   IX   PHYSIC. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  J'ear, 

See  Le\  et  to  the  gi-ave  descend, 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

.5     Yet  still  he  fills  Aflection's  eye, 

Obscui'ely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind; 
Nor,  lettered  Arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  uiu-efined. 

When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid, 
10         And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow. 
His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

The  power  of  art  without  the  .shov,'. 

In  misery's  darkest  ca.vern  known, 
His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
15     Where  hopeless  anguish  poured  his  groan 
And  lonely  vrant  i-etired  to  die. 


No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride, 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
20         The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 

The  single  talent  well  employed. 

25     The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 
Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright. 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 
30        No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

6.  Give  concisely,  in  good  literary  style,  an  account  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Robert  Levet,  as  full  as  the  information  afforded 
by  the  above  poem  permits. 

7.  Give  concisely,  in  simple  prose,  the  substantial  meaning  of 
the  following  passages: — 

(a)  "Yet  still  he  fills  Affection's  eye"  (line  5). 

(6)  "Nor,  lettered  Arrogance,  deny 

Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined  "  (lines  7-8). 

(c)  "And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way"  (line  32). 
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!•  ...  .that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !) 
5     As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas  !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
10     Like  restless  gossameres  1 

(a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  "straight"  (1.  3),  "Heaven's 
Mother"  (1.  4),  "send  us  grace"  (1.4),  "peered"  (1.5),  "gossa- 
meres" (1.  10). 

(b)  Who  made  up  the  crew  of  the  "strange  shape"  (1.  1)  ? 

(c)  Why  are  the  words  "drove"  (1.  1)  and  "nears"  (1.  8) 
especially  fitting  in  this  connection? 

2.  Ah  !  not  for  emerald  fields  alone, 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bright 
Than  fabled  Cytherea's  zone 
Guttering  before  the  Thunderer's  sight, 
5     Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared 

The  ground  where  we  were  born  and  reared  ! 

Hail,  ancient  Manners !   sure  defence, 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws  ; 
Remnants  of  love  whose  modest  sense 
10     Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws  ; 
HaU,  Usages  of  pristine  mould, 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  Mountains  old ! 

(a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  "emerald"  (1.  1),  "ambient" 
(1.  2),  "zone"  (1.  3),  "Usages  of  pristine  mould"  (1.  11). 

(6)  Who  was  Cytherea  ?     Who  was  the  Thunderer  ? 

(c)  Give  in  your  own  words  the  main  ideas  of  the  second 
stanza.  [over] 


3.  (<x)  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Frenchman,  the  English- 
man, the  Scot,  and  the  Gernsan  who  were  among  Portia's  suitors. 

(h)  Gentlemen, 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  the  masque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Who  is  the  speaker  ?  To  whom  does  he  refer  in  the  last 
line  ?     What  is  the  meaning  of  "masque"  ? 

(c)     for  in  companions 

That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners  and  of  spirit. 

Who  is  the  speaker  ?  What  companions  does  the  speaker 
have  in  mind  in  making  this  statement  ?  Explain  the  meaning 
of  "waste  the  time",  "bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love",  "needs", 
"proportion",  "lineaments". 

4.  Quote  a  passage  of  about  eight  consecutive  lines  from: — 

(a)  The  Ode  to  Duty,  or  Michael,  or  Elegiac  Stanzas. 

(b)  One  of  Shylock's  speeches. 

5.  Point  out  as  accurately  as  you  can  the  connection  in  which 
each  of  the  following  extracts  is  found  : — 

(a)  We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake  ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 

(b)  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins. 

(c)  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

(d)  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more. 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone. 

(e)  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  aU  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

6.  From  out  eternal  stillness  do  we  come  ; 

Into  eternal  silence  do  we  go  ;  j 

For  was  there  not  a  time,  and  swift  or  slow,  i 

Must  come  again,  when  aU  this  world's  loud  hum  J 

5     Was  naught  to  us,  and  must  again  grow  dumb  S 

Through  all  eternity  1 — Between  two  low,                                    ■  f 

Dark,  stony  portals,  with  much  empty  show  i) 

Of  tinkling  brass  and  sounding  fife  and  drum,  t 


1  n    ^^  T^""^^  Caravan  of  Life  moves  on  • 

10     Or  whence  or  whither,  to  what  destiny^ 

But  He  who  dwells  beyond  the  furthest  dawn 
Knows,  yet  reveals  not,  evermore  even  He 
In  silence  wrapt,  though  deepest  thunders  roll 
Save  for  His  deathless  message  to  our  so^T 

of  thi^o  JiT'  "'"  ''"^  '"^  ^^"'^^^^«  -P--  the  main  ideas 

(b)  What  are  the  "dark  stony  portals"  (I   7)  ? 
fifean^dr'^m-a^Tr  '^  ''^  "'^^^"^^  ^^^^  and  sounding 
"Caratl^reT  '"'  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   "-  of  the   word 

thnndtL'In-V^^  "'"  "^'""  "^^P^'  ^^^"^^  ^-P-t 

(1.  14//^  ^^"*  ^«  ^^^^t  by  "His  deathless  message  to  our  soul" 
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1 .  In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 
It  perched  for  vespers  nine  ; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white. 
Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine." 

'  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus ! 
Why  look'st  thou  so?' — With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross. 

(a)  Explain  the  italicized  words  and  expressions. 

{h)  Who  speaks  the  lines  beginning,  "God  save  thee,  an- 
cient Mariner ! "  ? 

(c)  What  is  implied  in  the  words  "thus"  and  "so"  in  the 
second  stanza  ? 

2.  (a)    Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense. 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  Architect  who  planned — 
Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  hand 
Of  white-robed  Scholars  only — this  immense 
5     And  glorious  Work  of  fine  intelligence  I 

Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely- calculated  less  or  more ; 
So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 
10     Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells. 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loath  to  die  ; 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

(i)  Give  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  words  and  phrases, 
(ii)  Who   is    "the   royal    Saint"  (1.  1)?      Why   are   the 
scholars  described  as  "  white-robed  "  (1.  4)? 

(iii)  What  building  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ? 
(iv)  Explain  clearly  the  idea  expressed  in  lines  6  and  7. 
(v)  Explain  the  simile  contained  in  the  last  two  lines. 

[over] 


(b)  Give  very  briefly  the  substance  of  Wordsworth's  sonnet 
which  begins  with  the  line, 

Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea. 

3.  A>'TOXio.     Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you? 

Shylock.     Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Rialtu  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut -throat,  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 


You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold :  moneys  is  your  suit. 

(a)  Explain  the  italicized  words  and  phrases. 

(b)  What  are  the  various  causes  of  Shylock's  hatred  of 
Antonio  ? 

(c)  By  what  means  does  Shakespeare  preserve  our  sym- 
pathy for  Shylock  in  spite  of  his  blood-thirstiness '? 

4.  Quote  any  two  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  A  passage   of  about   twelve   lines   from    The  Ancient 

Mariner. 

(b)  A   passage   of   about  eight  lines  from  one   of  Words- 

worth's sonnets. 

(c)  A  passage  of  about  eight  lines  from  one  of  Portia's 

speeches. 

5.  (a)    I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  peise  the  time, 

To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Who  is  the  speaker  and  to  whom  are  the  lines  addressed  ? 
Explain  "peise",  "eke",  "stay  you  from  election". 

(&)  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  wUlow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks. 

Under  what  circumstances  are  these  lines  spoken  ?  Who 
was  Dido?  Why  is  she  represented  "with  a  willow  in  her 
hand"? 

(c)    Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood  ; 
A  privacy  of  glorious- light  is  thine. 

From  what  poem  are  these  lines  taken  ?  To  what  fact 
does  the  second  line  refer  ? 


(d)    And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  shepherd's  thoughts. 

What  shepherd  is  referred  to  ?  Explain  briefly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage. 

6.  ^Tien  to  soft  sleep  we  give  ourselves  away, 

And  in  a  dream  as  in  a  fairy  bark 
Drift  on  and  on  through  the  enchanted  dark 
To  purple  daybreak — little  thought  we  pay 
5     To  that  sweet  bitter  world  we  know  by  day. 
We  are  clean  quit  of  it,  as  is  a  lark 
So  high  in  heaven  no  human  eye  can  mark 
The  thin  swift  pinion  cleaving  through  the  gray. 
Till  we  awake  ill  fate  can  do  no  ill. 
10    The  resting  heart  shall  not  take  up  again 
The  heavy  load  that  yet  must  make  it  bleed ; 
For  this  brief  space  the  loud  world's  voice  is  still  ; 
No  faintest  echo  of  it  brings  us  pain. 
How  will  it  be  when  we  shall  sleep  indeed  1 

(a)  Explain  the  meaning  of: —  "the  enchanted  dark" 
(1.  3)  ;  "clean  quit  "  (1.  6);  "  pinion  "  (L  8) ;  "  cleaving  through 
the  gray"  (1.  8);  "ill  fate  can  do  no  ill"  (1.  9). 

(b)  Explain  why  the  simile  of  the  lark  (11.  6-8)  is  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  line? 
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Note — It  is  desirable  that  all  answers  should  be  concise 
and  to  the  jjoint. 

1-   {a)    So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King  ; 

Not  like  that  Ai'thur  who,  with  lance  in  rest. 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  through  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

(i)  In  what  sense  is  the  King  like  "a  shattered  column" 
(1.1)'? 

(ii)  Explain  the  expressions  "in  rest"  (1.  2),  "from  spur  to 
plume"  (1.  3),  "  a  star  of  tournament  "  (1.  3),  "shot  through  the 
lists"  (1.  4),  "Camelot"  (1.  4),  "charged"  (1.  4). 

{h)        So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  tinting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruifles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs. 

(i)  In  what  respects  is  the  barge  likened  to  the  swan  ? 

(ii)  Explain  the  expressions  "fluting  a  wild  carol"  (1.  3), 
"ruffles"  (1.  4),  "takes  the  flood"  (1.  4),  "swarthy  webs"  (1.  5). 

(iii)  What  popular  belief  regarding  the  swan  is  referred  to  in 
line  3  ? 

2.  (rt)  Describe  the  life  led  by  the  speaker  in  the  poem  Up  at 
a  Villa. 

(b)  Briefly  sketch  his  character. 

[over] 


3.  The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek,  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 

As  life  were  in't  :  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors  ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. 

(a)  Explain  the  change  in  Maebeth's  character  which  he 
himself  points  out  in  these  words. 

{b)  Explain  the  following  words  and  phrases  : —  "  My  senses 
would  have  cooled",  "to  hear  a  night-shriek",  "fell  of  hair", 
"  a  dismal  treatise",  "supp'd  full  with  horrors",  "Direness", 
"start". 

4.  Quote  a  passage  of  about  ten  lines  from  each  of  tlie  follow- 
ing :— 

(fl)  Prospice  or  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad. 

(o)  St.  Agnes'  Eve  or  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

(c)  Macbeth — beginning  with  the  lines  "  We  have  scotch'd 
the  snake,  not  kill'd  it"  or  "  She  should  have  died 
hereafter  ". 

5.  Name  the  speaker  and  describe  the  circumstances  in  which 
each  of  the  following  passages  is  spoken  : — 

(a)    Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

(h)  O,  these  flaws  and  starts, 

Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  her  grandam. 

(c)  Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of. 

(d)  The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are  dead. 

(e)  The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  great  red  bell    . 
Like  a  clear  thin  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  children  to  pick  and 

sell. 
(/)     A  common  greyness  silvers  everything, — 
All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike. 

(g)  The  sleeping  and  the  dead 

Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil. 


6.  He  truly  is  alone, 

He  of  the  multitude  whose  eyes  are  doomed 
To  hold  a  vacant  commerce  day  by  day 
With  objects  wanting  life —  repelling  love  ; 
5     He  by  the  vast  metropolis  immured, 

Where  pity  shrinks  from  unremitting  calls, 
Where  numbers  overwhelm  humanity, 
And  neighbourhood  serves  rather  to  divide 
Than  to  unite —  what  sighs  more  deep  than  his, 
10     Whose  nobler  will  hath  long  been  sacrificed  ; 
Who  must  inhabit  under  a  black  sky 
A  city,  where,  if  indifference  to  disgust 
Yield  not  to  scorn  or  sorrow,  living  men 
Are  oft-times  to  their  fellow-men  no  more 
15     Than  to  the  forest  Hermit  are  the  leaves 
That  hang  aloft  in  myriads. 

(a)  Give  briefly,  and  in  your  own  words,  the  substance  of 
this  poem. 

(b)  Explain  the  phrases: —  "a  vacant  commerce"  (1.  3), 
"by  the  vast  metropolis  immured"  (1.  5),  "pity  shrinks  from 
unremitting  calls  "  (1.  6),  "  numbers  overwhelm  humanity"  (1. 7), 
"neighbourhood  serves  rather  to  divide  than  to  unite  "  (11.  8,  9), 
"whose  nobler  will  hath  long  been  sacrificed"  (1.10),  "the 
forest  Hermit"  (1.  15). 
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SIPIELLIDtTGh. 


The  Presiding   Examiner   sliould  see   that  the  candidate.'^ 
number  their  words. 


tunnel 

so^eutific 

schism 

imitate 

columnar 

premium 

nineteenth 

I  requisites 

millinery 

discrepancy 

^N^andidates 

pleurisy 

bate 

advertisement 

renewal 

surrogate 

laundry 

veracity 

average 

promissory 

tacit 

islet 

misspell 

pretentious 

proprietary 

nuisance 

isthmus 

scheme 

implement 

notary 

hosiery 

corporation 

vigilance 

heir 

assignment 

reprieve 

dynamo 

signature 

oscillate 

usury 

dishonor 

inveigle 

etiquette 

Belleville 

typist 

(juarantine 

Regiua 

crisis 

statistics 

indenture 

brittle 

equilibrium 

tariff 

barometer 

eUiborate 

authentic 

census 

abstract 

missile 

epidemic 

concede 

volatile 

cheque 

phase 

sanguine 

client 

certificate  • 

hypothesis 

principal 

.mattress 

tangible 

assets 

architect 

reticent 

Orillia 

egress 

(|uash 

millionaire 

fraternal 
depreciation 

"-Uailment 
t'libufiir 

api)etitc 
Poliaue 

liuancier 

specific 

lawful 

freiglit 

granary 

bargains  1 

mortise 

dilemma 

attired 

vanilla 

acceptance 

athletic 

cancel 

utilitarian 

apricot 

transcribe 
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pronimeiation 

manager 

exterior 

stenographer 

discreetly 

appearance 

command 

humanity 

awkward 

sanction 

wandered 

attachment 

dwindled 

honorable 

menial 

anxious 

l)iisiness 

civilly 

pleasantly 

familiar 

considerable 

entrusted 

receiving 

responded 

authority 

circumstances 

o])inion 

uncomfortable 

appearance 

apprehension 

proceeded 

overspread 

unpleasant 

possession 


respond 

paltry 

innocence 

confidence 

moderately 

gaming 

premises 

shortage 

organization 

ambition 

exhibit 

recommend 

sufficient 

accuracy 

Frankhn 

Belleville 

forgerj- 

perjury 

premium 

mirror 

pamphlet 

omission 

accountant 

instil 

exaggerate 

kodak 

deficient 

voucher 

Frederieton 

preceding 

syndicate 

erasure 

initial 


millinery 

testimony 

accrued 

designate 

economize 

minimum 

acquiring 

scissors 

commission 

president 

systematic 

mortgage 

civil 

affidavit 

premises 

beneficiary 

assessment 

rebate 

numerous 

bail 

calico 

collateral 

argument 

separate 

accommodation 

referred 

sufficient 

sheriff 

tributary 

legitimate 

illusti-ated 

doctor 

Windsor 
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substitute 

judgment 

exaggerate 

peculiar 

rogue 

eminence 

exquisite 

narrative 

decrepit 

attractive 

persistent 

embellish 

durable 

commerce 

pretentions 

additional 

inquisitive 

duplicate 

diagram 

elasticity 

dramatic 

preliminary 

direction 

propriety 

prophesied 

precede 

schooner 

route 

transfixed 

precarious 

despatches 

certificate 

Guelph 

treachery 

fabric 

optician 

neighbor 

attacked 

assigned 

Vancouver 

duplicate 

aluminum 

pierced 

principle 

paragon 

emerged 

campaign 

function 

neutral 

comparativj 

agitation 

stirred 

stalwart 

extension 

guarantee 

Burlington 

solicitors 

enormous 

vigorous 

tabulate 

ordinary 

growth 

rascality 

calamity 

exhaust 

effective 

gigantic 

freeze 

resources 

existence 

ordinary 

ensue 

sensation 

chandeliers 

leather 

supplied 

artificial 

scheme 

valuable 

profusion 

illegal 

bruise 

dismissal 

persistent 

])ressure 

resume 

mucous 

design 

competition 

inquiry 

mechanic 

radium 

predict 

lieutenant 

dialogue 

legislature 

industry 

audience 

auxiliary 

instructive 
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as/ets 

i'.iiditoi 

ciipitiil 

accept 

iiicidentali;. 

foibearaiK  < 

illustration 

solvency 

voucher 

aiiniver.-i.y 

implenn'iil 

vicinity 

substitxit( 

receipt 

column 

opposili 

suspicii.: 

iiileiesi 

talent 

ciistoniai  \ 

perseveianci 

specifying 

finance 

mercantile 

piemiuin 

equitable 

embarrass 

leiompensi- 

secietaiy 

c(.iuniittoc 

certainty 

ol  ligation 

liabilities 

collateral 


soliciting 

cunency 

document 

tariff 

exhibit 

approval 

exterior 

enterprise 

announce 

legitimate 

negotiable 

lecognize 

instrumental 

solitude 

acknowledgment 

generous 

justice 

ir.echanic 

.sjieoialty 

capital 

conveyance 

intelligence 

circumstantial 

inconvenience 

statistics 

despair 

rtniior 

calculate 

arrears 

tunnel 

cleanly 

laiilities 

pic|)aration 


applicant 

multitude 

originate 

truly 

summary 

attorney 

condemned 

suspense 

j.enctrate 

sujiremacy 

necessitate 

dutiable 

commission 

existence 

similar     ^ 

subsequent 

consolidate 

assignment 

responsible 

identity 

proceedings 

statement 

specification 

personally 

distinction 

sufficient 

jiolitical 

economy 

Colchester 

Prescott 

Fredericton 

Niagara 

^fontreal 
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approvn! 

observant 

quarrel 

customer 

losf 

liquidate 

diminutive 

convenient 

piemiuni 

mechanic 

conveyance 

duplicate 

reliable 

annual 

assignment 

mayor 

correspondent 

conceit 

assessable 

weather 

tariff 

remittance 

addition 

r-.-Jcietv 

superintend 

generous 

straight 

precedent 

intersect 

justice 

statute 

"■  ;m!e 

assure 

choose 

comparative 

bargain 

nionopoly 

'       guidance 

precious 

-M:i;ae 

snrplus 

liable 

Ijenefit 

■  ;:-, 

apology 

acknowledge 

notarj- 

J if^ence 

enterpiise 

(leiermine 

citizen 

1  «vemie 

j>reoede 

nicdicine 

extension 

riiiitually 

amioimce 

patent 

directory- 

lownship 

applicant 

neighbors 

re«ix)nse 

hundred 

preliminary 

pecimiary 

warrant 

-J.muaiy 

edition 

preparation 

studied 

lingular 

critic 

foreign 

expense 

possession 

rt-eognize 

telegram 

audience 

tridy 

delicious 

calculate 

syndicate 

Toronto 

attempt 

assets 

recollect 

St.  Thoma: 

architect 

capital 

consignor 

Regina 

preci>c 

politics 

latitude 

Ingei-soll 

w  holly 

deliberate 

freight 

Muncton 
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successful 

weight 

foreign 

delicate 

accommodation 

balance 

collision 

salary 

notary 

resource 

syndicate 

rectify 

efface 

citizen 

deficit 

solvency 

arduous 

indolent 

accurate 

approximate 

response 

recommend 

Interfere 

nonsense 

tioping 


discriminating 

precisely 

punctual 

census 

accessible 

temperance 

actual 

separate 

finance 

ascertain 

evidence 

necessary 

disappoint 

column 

pirefer-able 

legible 

cancelled 

summary 

exception 

proceed 

mercantile 

s(d)scripfion 

receipt 

franchise 

consignor 


deceive 

hesitate 

spectator 

beneficial 

speculation 

municipal 

session 

strength 

sovereign 

positive 

brief 

illegal 

exercise 

absolute 

conspicuous 

secretary 

competent 

twelfth 

solid 

embarrass 

temporary 

reluctance 

arrears 

introductory 

adjust 


seize 

guardian 

assign 

currency 

poison 

tolerate 

owing 

utility 

captain 

science 

incapable 

government 

certainly 

oi'dinary 

substitute 

committee 

systematic 

exhibit 

prem'ises 

liabilities 

Niagara 

(Ihatham 

Kingston 

^hlsl^oka 

Halifax 
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The  Presiding   Examiner   should  see   that  tlie  candidates 
number  their  words. 


assure 

accountable 

evolution 

solicit 

(lifTicnlt 

precept 

continuation 

accountant 

exposure 

rnultiplicitj'^ 

diminish 

specialty 

accident 

deficit 

natural 

securities 

actuary 

,  sincerely 

mercantile 

excellent 

premium 

expedient 

typewriter 

negotiate 

crisis 

•  ontemjitible 

enclosure 

enterprise 

slatute 

intelligible 

cereal 

rebate 

supersede 

prosecute 

junction 

remittance 

seldom 

practice 

superior 

illegal 

distinct 

possession 

lenient 

secretary 

available 

receiver 

severe 

magistrate 

analysis 

silence 

permanent 

cancel 

extreme 

testament 

durable 

assistant 

alert 

deception 

dangerous 

disappointment 

initial 

calendar 

legitimate 

inventory 

flavor 

promissory 

compass 

occupation 

district 

parallel 

circumference 

perceive 

insensible 

capita! 

requisite 

collateral 

review 

ability 

careless 

systematic 

adherent 

conscious 

service 

Medicine  .Hat 

memory 

accustom 

assignment 

Niagara 

proprietor 

glycerine 

transferable 

Vancouver 

precise 

absence 

singular 

Glencoe 

odor 

mtroductory 

actually 

Muskoka 

remembrance 
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duly 

allege 

career 

concede 

surpass 

obsd'uct    . 

iiilerrore 

sincerely 

anleceden! 

squinel 

notable 

(lelinile 

iiincly 

accommodale 

aiilhorize 

ex])ense 

conscienli()u.< 

assessable 

accurate 

indolent 

exposure 

so))aralp 

slalenionl 

necessily 

<\n(tnviniui> 


courteous 
commission 
woolen 
current 
reference 
exceed 
antecedent 
liniment 
niifil 
recollect 
essence 
prohibit 
\anilla 
vep-elal)le?  • 
humiliation 
suscepi !])](' 
torfeiiiU'e 
accident 
mutual 
appetite 
bookkeepei- 
sterling- 
announce 
villace 
Tu(>sdav 


society 

wrath 

hence 

economical 

miscellaneous 

crisis 

superb 

diversion 

sui've>' 

superinlendenl 

privilege 

cancel 

I'lMgn 

register 

culprit 

biokerage 

resemblance 

forcible 

cocoa 

inevitable 

contemptible 

condcnm 

couy)on 

accessory 

oblige 


possess 

machines 

difference 

voucher 

gigantic 

erase 

oiiginaJ 

birch 

disg'uise 

a  I  lack 

M'ren 

possible 

juepai'alion 

jealously 

inference 

dismissal 

\ iolate 

syinpalhy 

])laintirf 

maintain 

X  i  pissing- 

I>(dhbridg-e 

Barrie 

SI.  hawrcnce 

Calgary 
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The  Presiding   Examiner   should  see  that  the  candidates 
number  their  words. 


balance 

reverse 

revenue 

principal 

expenditure 

mercenary 

precaution 

equivalent 

proceeds 

invoice 

premium 

accommodation 

eliminate 

detrimental 

grievance 

investigate 

perishable 

initial 

enormous 

brokerage 

purchase 

receiver 

customer 

sufficient 

duplicated 


specmien 

explanatory 

excellent 

superseded 

desirable 

fundamental 

essentially 

muscular 

obvious 

advisable 

faculty 

guarantee 

proposal 

judgment 

thoroughly 

business 

develop 

conclusive 

concurrent 

career 

audible 

correspondence 

financial 

existence 

agencies 


encourage 

associate 

influential 

president 

mercantile 

maritime 

careless 


assistant 

probabilities 

rebate 

leisure 

valuable 

illegal 

magistrate 


circumstantial  -miscel  laneous 
(designate 
L- ascent 

imaginary 
>  exasperate 
merchandise 


service 

solicit 

accountant 

allege 

singular 

easiness 

tenant 

temporary 

college 

usage 

accessory 

libel 

apprentice 

intolerant 

truly 

statistics 

enamel 


certificate 

colonel 

interfere 

science 

customs 

negotiable 

Lincoln 

London 

Vancouver 

Halifax 

Brockville 

Manitoba 
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SI^^JELLIlsrGh. 


The  Presiding   Examiner   should  see   that  the  candidates 
number  their  words. 


debtor 

receipt 

resource 

challenge 

conceal 

installment 

convertible 

systematize 

emergency 

disburse 

accuracy 

economical 

unwieldy 

compel 

development 

inconceivable 

precedent 

preliminary 

reversible 

facility 

eligible 

apology. 

refrigerator 

electricity 

concede 


ninety 

separate 

accommodate 

liquidation 

raisins 

abridgment 

survey 

divisible 

stationary 

reluctance 

disastrous 

extravagant 

derision 

crisis 

predecessor 

vegetable 

impracticable 

oblige 

acquittal 

abundance 

condemn 

mileage 

cede 

defendant 

chargeable 


voucher 

received 

accessible 

permanence 

repetition 

stratagem 

jealousy 

exaggerate 

beech 

insolvency 

promissory 

maintain 

surety 

lease 

license 

process 

sympathy 

variable 

loose 

amateur 

scenery 

conscious 

unprincipled 

control 

monotonous 


glycerine 

camphor 

analyse 

extreme 

connnittee 

discipline 

kodak 

mediocre 

compass 

solemn 

cleanly 

traveler 

mystery 

forfeiture 

sovereign 

adherent 

synopsis 

Wednesday 

criticize 

Winnipeg 

Chatham 

Belleville 

Regina 

Toronto 
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SIPELLIITG-. 


The  Presiding   Examiner   should  see  that  the   candidates 
number  their  words. 


colHsion 

appraiser 

creditor 

inventory 

iUustrate 

surplus 

attitude 

symbol 

citizen 

dedcit 

malice 

discretion 

exception 

approximate 

excavate 

agitate 

irrigate 

column 

extension 

approval 

mischief 

suspicion 

renewal 

security 

cancelled 

summary 

implement 

ceiling 

directory 

incredible 

response 

diameter 

noticeable 

latitude 


indemnify 

operator 

audience 

financier 

commodity 

accuracy 

proficiency 

solvency 

courtesy 

census 

assessable 

preferable 

exonerate 

pursuance 

disbursement 

accumulate 

economize 

warrant 

punctual 

invalid 

studied 

monetary 

franchise 

hesitate 

nonsense 

hoping 

deceive 

concrete 

stationery 

mercantile 

subscription 

recommend 

resistance 


rectify 

temperance 

syndicate 

patrol 

eighth 

insinuate 

lucrative 

supersede 

expense 

efface^ 

precedent 

prospectus 

resource 

certainty 

notary 

usu  ry 

salary 

separate 

stencil 

legible 

juncture 

^recollect 
industrious 
consignor 
exhausted 
amateur 
interfere 
intercede 
Ottawa 
Victoria 
Halifax 
Sarnia 
Kingston 
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SIPSLLZITG-. 


The  Presiding   Examiner   should  see  that  the  candidates 
number  their  words. 


concede 
reference 
sincerely- 
current 
electric 
intercede 
desirable 
admissible 
generator 
facility 
telephone 
expiration 
alliance 
schedule 
delivery 
occurrence 
ma.ttress 
persuade 
consequence 
efficiency 
coupling 
cistern 
refrigerator 
liniment 
immigrant 
calamity 
prohibit 
stationary 
vanilla 
extravagant 
incentive 
presents 
anticipate 
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gauge 

forcible 

referred 

affiliate 

denial 

resemblance 

radiator 

divisible 

disastrous 

breakfast 

elevator 

luncheon 

successor 

patience 

advertise 

actuary 

accident 

annuity 

premium 

bookkeeper 

announce 

conceited 

battalion 

diamond 

spectacle 

athlete 

expedient 

indolent 

disappoint 

arbitration 

respectable 

chancery 

domicile 


condemn 

debenture 

detention 

defendant 

executor 

infringe 

illegal 

disobey 

embezzle 

therefore 

develop 

procedure 

dessert 

plaintiff 

pleasant 

prosecute 

tenant 

trespass 

parallel 

inference 

unique 

allusion 

postscript 

obviate 

violate 

specialty 

respondent 

Montreal 

Winnipeg 

Hamilton 

Peterboro 

Cape  Breton 


department  of  lEbueation,  ©ntarto. 


Annual  Examinations,  1912. 


JUNIOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GRADUATION. 


SPELLING. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Officer  shall  read  section  A  and  each  sentence  in 
section  B  three  times — the  first  time  to  enable  the  candidate  to  grasp  the 
sense  ;  the  second,  slowly  for  dictation,  taking  great  care  that  every 
CANDIDATE  HEARS  AND  UNDERSTANDS  ;  the  third,  for  review. 

(Value  50.) 
{Two  marks  off  for  each  error.) 

A. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  these  partisans  have  owed  all 
their  influence  to  a  mere  delusion  — that,  while  professing  to  have 
submitted  their  minds  to  an  intellectual  discipline  of  peculiar  severity, 
to  have  discarded  all  sentimentality,  and  to  have  acquh'ed  consummate 
skill  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  mass  of 
educated  men  in  the  very  qualities  in  which  they  conceive  themselves 
to  excel.  They  have  undoubtedly  freed  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  some  absurd  notions.  But  their  struggle  for  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion has  ended,  as  violent  and  injudicious  struggles  for  political 
emancipation  too  often  end,  in  a  mere  change  of  tyrants. 

B. 

1.  An  auxiliary  train  was  rushed  to  the  scen^of  the  wreck. 

2.  The  holder  made  the  usual  declaration  that  the  promissory  note 

had  been  duly  presented  for  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 

3.  An  equitable  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the  young  clerk 

was  relieved  of  a  portion  of  his  onerous  duties. 

4.  The  barrel  you  seek  is  not  in  the  fourth  row,  but  in  the  eighth. 

5.  Such  action  is  sure  to  precipitate  a  conflict  between  capital  and 

labour. 

6.  The  managing  director  put  forward  a  most  plausible  story  of  the 

many  economies  he  was  about  to  initiate. 

7.  The  inefiicient  fire  protection  proved  utterly   inadequate  when 

confronted  with  a  conflagration  of  such  inflammable  material. 

8.  Knowledge  is  that  which,  next  to  virtue,   truly  and  essentially 

raises  one  man  above  another. 


IDcpartmcnt  of  lEbucation,  Ontario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1912. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


SPELLING. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Officer  shall  read  section  A  and  each  sentence  in 
section  B  three  times — the  first  time,  to  enable  the  candidate  to  grasp  the 
sense;  the  second,  slowly  for  dictation,  taking  great  care  that  every 
CANDIDATE  HEARS  AND  UNDERSTANDS  ;  the  third,  for  review. 

A. 
Crowning  or  consecrating  a.  king  is  a  rite  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  most  ancient  form  of  the  inauguration  of  a  king  consisted  merely 
in  his  election  by  the  elders  of  the  nation  ;  but  gradually  a  more 
gorgeous  ceremonial  was  instituted.  Amid  scenes  of  unparalleled  con- 
fusion, took  place  the  first  coronation  in  Westminster  of  which  we 
have  record,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  sovereigns  of 
England  have  been  enthroned  in  the  Abbey.  At  the  coronation  of 
Henry  II,  the  bishops  and  clergy  for  the  first  time,  wore  sumptuous 
robes  of  silk  velvet  worked  in  gold  embroidery,  while  the  ladies  were 
magnificently  dressed  in  silk  and  brocade  of  a  new  fashion  and  costly 
texture,  which  the  queen  had  imported  from  Constantinople.  At  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  a  popular  innovation  was  introduced. 
This  new  feature  was  the  Eoyal  procession  from  Buckingham  Palace 
to  Westminster,  when  the  people  were  given  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  gladness  at  the  accession  of  the  young  queen.  Coronation 
festivities  in  these  days,  however,  are  shorn  of  much  of  their  former 
magnificence.  We  are  probably  less  demonstrative  now,  but  we  are 
not  less  sincere  in  our  affections,  and  the  cry,  "  God  save  the  King  ", 
is  as  genuine  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  popu- 
lace had  to  be  carefully  watched  lest  it  prove  a  public  danger. 

B. 

1.  Adherence  to  right  principles  characterized  the  governor. 

2.  The  author  received  compliments  on  his  recent  work  of  fiction. 

3.  Many  foreigners  have  taken  advantage  of  the  privileges    which 

our  country  affords. 

4.  No  admittance  was  granted  to  those  whose  conduct  was  likely 

to  be  mischievous. 

5.  The  teacher  told  his  class  they  could  not  proceed  with  new  work, 

until  he  was  sure  they  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
ceding lessons. 

6.  The  restaurant  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  its  cus- 

tomers, without  the  frequent  occurrence  of  confusion  and  delays. 


2)epartment  of  lEbucation,  Ontario. 


September  Examinations,  1912. 


LOWER  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR   ENTRANCE 
INTO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


SPELLING. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Officer  shall  read  section  A  and  each  sentence  in 
section  B  three  times — the  first  time  to  enable  the  candidate  to  grasp  the 
sense  ;  the  second,  slowly  for  dictation,  taking  gkeat  care  that  every 
CAJN'DiDATE  HEARS  AND  uxDERSTAJSTDS  ;  the  third,  for  review. 

A. 

His  family  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor-house, 
gray  with  age,  and  of  a  most  venerable  though  weather-beaten 
appearance.  It  has  been  built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  is  a 
vast  accumulation  of  parts  erected  in  various  tastes  and  ages. 
The  centre  bears  evident  traces  of  Saxon  architecture  and  is  as 
solid  as  ponderous  stone  and  English  oak  can  make  it.  Like  all 
the  relics  of  that  style,  it  is  full  of  obscure  passages,  intricate 
mazes,  and  dusty  chambers;  and  though  these  have  been 
partially  lighted  up  in  modern  days,  yet  there  are  many  places 
where  you  must  still  grope  in  the  dark.  Additions  have  been  made 
to  the  original  edifice  from  time  to  time;  towers  and  battle- 
ments have  been  erected  during  wars  and  tumults,  wings  built 
in  time  of  peace,  and  outhouses,  lodges,  and  offices  run  up 
according  to  the  whim  or  convenience  of  different  generations, 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  spacious,  rambling  tene- 
ments imaginable. 

B. 

1.  He  was  shown  courtesy  when  he  inquired  into  the 
grievances  of  the  millinery  department. 

2.  On  the  preceding  day  the  Antarctic  expedition  found  the 
road  impassable. 

3.  The  immigrants  into  Saskatchewan  were  embarrassed  by 
his  dilatory  procedure. 

4.  He  cited  the  dissensions  among  the  Grecian  deities. 

5.  The  colonel  of  the  colonial  regiment  has  noted  the  enemy's 
stratagem  in  his  diary. 

[over] 


6.  He  maintained   his  gaiety  even  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
prairies. 

7.  Spinach,  cauliflower,  lettuce,   asparagus,  and   cucumbers 
are  palatable  vegetables. 

8.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught  graciously  visited  our  bazaar. 

9.  A  skilful  electrician  should  consider  these  recent  appliances 
for  minimizing  the  risks  of  hazardous  emploj^ment. 


Department  of  £^ueatlou,  ©ntario. 


September  Examinations,  1911. 


ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


spelli:n^g. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Officer  shall  read  section  A  and  each  sentence  in 
section  B  three  times — the  first  time  to  enable  the  candidate  to  grasp  the 
sense  ;  the  second,  slowly,  to  enable  the  candidate  to  write  the  words  ; 
the  third,  for  review. 

A. 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man  were  early  discerned 
in  the  child.  There  remain  letters  written  by  his  relations  when  he 
was  in  his  eighth  year  and  from  these  letters  it  appears  that  even  at 
this  early  age  his  strong  will  and  fiery  passions,  sustained  by  a  consti- 
tutional intrepidity  which  sometimes  seemed  hardly  compatible  mth 
soundness  of  mind,  had  begun  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  his  family. 
"Fighting,"  says  one  of  his  uncles,  "to  which  he  is  out  of  measure 
addicted,  gives  his  temper  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness  that  he 
flies  out  on  every  trifling  occasion."  Some  old  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood relate  how  he  formed  all  the  idle  boys  of  the  town  into  a  kind 
of  predatory  army  and  compelled  shopkeepers  to  submit  to  a  tribute 
of  apples  and  half-pence,  in  consideration  of  which  he  guaranteed  the 
security  of  their  windows. 

B. 

1.  The  delegate  asked  the  privilege  of  explaining  the  principles  of 

democracy. 

2.  He   placed   emphasis  on  keeping  receipts  and  promissory  notes 

separate. 

3.  There  will  be  irreparable  injury  if  there  is  a  repetition  of  that 

offence. 

4.  The  Chinese  social  institutions  are  stable  and  stationary. 

5.  They  are  going  to  select  a  reeve  and  four  eligible  councillors  at 

the  next  municipal  contest. 

6.  The  train  was  running  behind  schedule  time  and  the  engineer 

did  not  notice  that  the  semaphore  was  down. 

7.  A  plebiscite   on   such   a    subject   is  only  a  ludicrous  appeal  to 

plebeian  prejudices. 

8.  A  barytone  voice  is  intermediate  between  bass  and  tenor. 

9.  The  villain  inveigled  my  nephew  into  an  adjacent  cemetery. 


Department  of  lEbucation,  ©ntarto. 


Annual  Examinations,  1911. 


ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


SPELLIIS^G. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Officer  shall  read  section  A  and  each  sentence  in 
section  B  three  times — the  first  time  to  enable  the  candidate  to  grasp  the 
sense  ;  the  second,  slowly,  to  enable  the  candidate  to  write  the  words  ; 
the  third,  for  review. 

A. 

No  hero  of  ancient  or  modern  days  can  surpass  the  Indian  in  his 
lofty  contempt  of  death  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  sustains  his 
cruellest  affliction.  Indeed,  we  here  behold  him  rising  superior  to  the 
white  man  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  education.  The  latter  rushes 
to  glorious  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  the  former  calmly  contem- 
plates its  approach,  and  triumphantly  endures  it  amidst  the  varied 
torments  of  surrounding  foes  and  the  protracted  agonies  of  fire.  He 
even  takes  a  pride  in  taunting  his  persecutors  and  provoking  their  in- 
genuity of  torture  ;  and  as  the  devouring  flames  prey  on  his  very 
vitals  and  the  flesh  shrinks  from  the  sinews,  he  raises  his  last  song  of 
triumph,  breathing  the  defiance  of  an  unconquered  heart  and  invoking 
the  spirits  of  his  fathers  to  witness  that  he  dies  without  a  groan. 

B. 

1.  The  only  conclusive  evidence  of  a  man's  sincerity  is  that  he  give 

himself  for  a  principle. 

2.  People  have  prejudices  against  a  nation  in  which  they  have  no 

acquaintances. 

3.  Poverty,  when  it  is  voluntary  is  never  despicable,  but  takes  an 

heroical  aspect. 

4.  Patriotism  is  the  vital  condition  of  national  permanence. 

5.  The  busmess  of  oratory  is  to  persuade  people. 

6.  His  pronunciation  of  elementary  words  is  inaccurate. 

7.  An  anonymous   correspondent    occasionally   makes   inexcusable 

statements. 

8.  A  repetition   of  this  course  of  procedure  will  land  him  in  the 

penitentiary. 

9.  Children  are  very  susceptible  to  contagious  diseases. 

10.  What  men  prize  most  is  a  privilege,  even  if  it  be  that  of  chief 
mourner  at  a  funeral. 


2)epartmcnt  of  ^bucatton,  Ontario, 


September  Examinations,  1910. 


ENTKANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


spelli:n^g. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Officer  shall  read  section  A  three  times — the  first 
time  to  enable  the  candidate  to  grasp  the  sense ;  the  second,  slowly,  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  write  the  words  ;  the  third,  for  review.  For 
sections  B  and  C  only  two  readings  are  required — the  first,  for  writing  ;  the 
second,  for  review. 

Five  marks  are  to  be  deducted  for  each  misspelt  word. 


There  was  something  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany which  extended  the  sordid  principles  of  their  origin  over  all  their 
successive  operations,  connecting  with  their  civil  policy,  and  even 
with  their  boldest  achievements,  the  meanness  of  the  peddler  and  the 
profligacy  of  pirates.  AHke  ia  the  pohtical  and  the  mihtary  line  could 
be  observed  auctioneering  ambassadors  and  trading  generals ;  and 
we  saw  a  revolution  brought  about  by  affidavits  ;  an  army  employed 
in  executing  an  arrest ;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of  hand  ;  a  prince 
dethroned  for  the  balance  of  an  account.  Thus  it  was  that  they 
exhibited  a  government  which  united  the  mock  majesty  of  a  bloody 
sceptre  and  the  httle  traffic  of  a  merchant's  counting-house,  wielding 
a  truncheon  in  one  hand  and  picking  a  pocket  with  the  other. 


accidental 

deceitfully 

B. 

"^feignedly 

'•/  imbecihty 

accessible 

descendant 

ghastliness 

inconceivable 

baptism 

teCcentric 

gnawed 

inconvenient 

\d  evanescent 

heiress 

inefficient 

irresistible 

characteristic 

fierceness 

V'  hysterics 

c. 

vUlain 

accommodate 

restaurant 

dissatisfy 

embarrass 

similarly 

business 
'•/uidehble 

disappear 

V  precede 

niece 

salary 

lettuce 

•j.   exlailarate 

vaccinate 

cereal 

occurrence 

caterpillar 

fcjrtnse 

peaceable 

H)cpartment  of  iSbucation,  Ontario. 


Annual  Examinations,  1910. 


ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


SPELLIis^G. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Officer  shall  read  section  A  three  times — the  first 
time  to  enable  the  candidate  to  grasp  the  sense ;  the  second,  slowly,  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  write  the  words  ;  the  third,  for  review.  For 
section  B  only  two  readings  are  required — the  first,  for  writing  ;  the  second, 
for  review. 

A. 

1.  When  the  white  wreaths  were  scattered  a  wretched  specta- 
cle was  disclosed  :  battalions  resolved  into  a  mob,  order  and 
obedience  gone ;  and  when  the  muskets  were  levelled  for  a 
second  volley,  the  masses  of  the  militia  were  seen  to  cower  and 
shrink  with  uncontrollable  panic. 

2.  Becoming  separated  from  the  rest,  they  pursued  a  Spanish 
galleon  literally  ballasted  with  bullion. 

3.  Another  vessel  crossed  him  freighted  with  porcelain,  eme- 
ralds, and  a  golden  falcon. 

4.  He  returned  accompanied  by  his  amiable  partner  with  a 
look  of  portentous  import  and  a  fearful  instrument  of  flagella- 
tion, strong,  supple,  and  new. 

5.  The  ordinary  British  line  two  deep  is  sufficient  to  repel  the 
attack  of  those  Muscovite  cavaliers. 

6.  The  cockpit  was  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men, 
over  whose  bodies  he  was  with  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid 
upon  a  pallet  in  the  midshipmen's  berth.  The  wound  was  per- 
ceived to  be  fatal ;  but  this  was  concealed  from  all  but  the 
chaplain  and  medical  attendants. 


civilian 

phaeton 

obligatory 


itnetallic 

eligible 

crystallize 


N.^mbarrassed  colossal 


vjaucet 


allowance 


B. 

existence 
apparelled 
attachment 
''  obeisance 
palisade 


■hemorrhage 
facetiously 
subpoena 
intercede 
,-  seceded 


aquiline  v^ 
gazetteer  v 
inaccessible  ^ 
rivetted     y 
unskilful    ' 


jebucation  department,  ©ntario* 


September  Examinations,  1909. 


ENTEANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


spj:lling. 


Note. — The  Presiding  Officer  shall  read  section  A  three  times — the  first 
time  to  enable  the  candidate  to  grasp  the  sense;  the  second,  slowly,  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  write  the  words  ;  the  third,  for  review.  For 
section  B  only  two  readings  are  required — the  first,  for  writing  ;  the  second, 
for  review.     Five  marks  are  to  be  deducted  for  each  misspelt  word. 

A. 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on  grave 
subjects  not  formal,  on  light  occasions  not  grovelling,  pure  with- 
out scrupulosity,  and  exact  without  apparent  elaboration ; 
always  equable,  and  always  esiSj,  without  glowing  words  or 
pointed  sentences.  Addison  never  deviates  from  his  track  to 
snatch  a  grace  ;  he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no 
hazardous  innovations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never 
blazes  in  unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
harshness  and  severity  of  diction  ;  he  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
verbose  in  his  transitions  and  connections,  and  sometimes 
descends  too  much  to  the  language  of  conversation  ;  yet  if  his 
language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might  have  lost  somewhat 
of  its  genuine  Anglicism.  What  he  attempted,  he  performed  ; 
he  is  never  feeble  and  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic ;  he  is  never 
rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His  sentences  have  neither 
studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity ;  his  periods,  though  not 
diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever  wishes  to 
attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but 
not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes 
of  Addison. 

B. 


committee 

appropriateness  disappointed 

prevalent 

privilege 

oblige 

influential 

monotonous 

received 

preparation 

aesthetically 

tragedy 

indispensable 

occurring 

dormitories 

degradation 

imagination 

verify 

referred 

rhythm 

simile 

clumsy 

rigorous 

studying 

similarly 

department  of  ]6^ucation,  ©ntario* 


Ajstnual  Examinations,  1910. 


COMMEECIAL   SPECIALISTS. 


BOOK-KEEPING— THEORY. 


1.  (fl)  Define  Prime  Cost,  and  Factory  Cost. 

(b)  Show  a  skeleton  form  of  Manufacturing  Account  suit- 
able for  a  factory  in  which  it  is  possible  to  know  the  detailed 
cost  of  every  article  manufactured.  Explain  the  significance  of 
each  debit  and  credit. 

(c)  Name  the  special  books  and  forms  necessary  for  cost- 
accounting  in  a  candy  manufacturer's  business  with  three 
departments, — cream,  chocolate,  and  general  candy. 

(d)  Explain  in  detail  the  records  you  would  keep  of 
materials  purchased  and  used.    , 

2.  (a)  Outline  a  system  of  books  for  a  city  retail  corner 
grocery  store. 

(6)  Explain  the  different  methods  of  recording  transactions 
with  the  Bank.     Which  would  you  advise  in  (a)  ? 

3.  (rt)  Define  and  indicate  your  methods  of  dealing  with 
(i)  Cumulative  Preference  Stock,     (ii)  Good  Will. 

(h)  The  Anderson. Co.,  Limited,  takes  over  the  business  of 
R.  Hamilton  for  $525,000,  giving  him  2,750  shares  of  Common 
Stock,  1,250  shares  of  6%  Preference  Stock,  and  $125,000  Cash. 

The  Assets  consist  of  Land  and  Buildings,  $80,000 ;  Plant 
and  Machinery,  $210,000;  Stock-in-Trade,  $185,000;  Bills 
Receivable,  $155,000;  Accounts  Receivable,  $100,000.  The 
Liabilities  are  : — Accounts  Payable,  $135,000  ;  Bills  Payable, 
$95,000.  Make  the  necessary  .Journal  entries  to  transfer  the 
business. 

4.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  following  accounts,  and  illus- 
trate their  use  by  Journal  entries : — Suspense,  Bad  Debts, 
Reserve  for  Bad  Debts,  Contingent  and  Organization. 

[over] 


5.  Eule  suitable  forms  for  the  following : — Stock  Ledger, 
Wages  Sheet,  Cost-Ledger  Account,  and  Material  Journal. 
Write  brief  notes  on  the  use  of  each. 

6.  (a)  What  entries  are  made  by  a  book-keeper  in  distributing 
the  profits  in  a  partnership,  when  the  books  are  kept  by 
(i)  Single  Entry,  (ii)  Double  Entry. 

(6)  The  London  Shoe  Company,  Limited,  has  $24,000 
profits.  The  directors  decide  to  pay  a  Cash  Dividend  of  5%,  and 
a  Stock  Dividend  of  4%  on  the  Capital,  $150,000.  They  also 
make  the  following  appropriations : — Reserve  Fund,  $3,500 ; 
Bonus  to  employees,  $2,400;  $1,200  is  written  off  Organization 
Account ;  and  the  balance  left  at  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

Make  the  entries  for  the  distribution  of  profits,  and  for  the 
payment  of  Dividend  and  Bonus. 

7.  (fl)  Distinguish  Paid-up,  Subscribed,  and  Authorized  Capi- 
tal. Would  you  regard  uncalled  Stock  and  unsubscribed  Stock 
as  assets  ?     Exj)lain. 

(b)  Feb.  1. — The  Thomas  Broom  Company  was  incor- 
porated to-day  with  an  Authorized  Capital  of  $75,000,  divided 
into  750  shares  of  $100  each.  ^Shares  were  allotted  as  follows  : 
R.  Foster,  100  shares;  M.  Murphy,  80  shares;  H.  Buck,  70 
shares;  D.  Thompson,  60  shares;  C.  Cain,  50  shares.  A  call 
of  40%  was  payable  on  day  of  allotment,  the  balance  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Directors.  Cash  was  received  in  full  for  the 
above  call.  Aug.  5th. — A  second  call  of  25%  was  made  by  the 
Directors,  and  Cash  received  for  the  same. 

(c)  Make  Journal  entries  for  the  above  in  such  a  way  that 
Capital  Stock  Account  will  show  (i)  Paid-up  Capital,  (ii)  Sub- 
scribed Capital,     (iii)  Authorized  Capital. 
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COMMEKCIAL   SPECIALISTS. 


PENMANSHIP. 


1.  Write   rapidly   the  following  lines  six  times  in   business 
hand- writing : — 

They  soon  grow  old  who  grope  for  gold 

In  marts  where  all  is  bought  and  sold  ; 

Who  live  for  self,  and  on  some  shelf 

In  darkened  vaults  hoard  up  their  pelf  ; 

Cankered  and  crusted  o'er  with  mould, 

For  them  their  youth  itself  is  old. 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor  ; 

For  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  burden  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unloads  thee. 

2.  Write  neatly  in  proper  form  : — 

George  Peterson,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  purchased  the  following 
goods  from  John  Macdonald  &  Co.,  Toronto : — 16  rolls,  640 
yards,  Brussels  Carpet,  at  $1.10 ;  12  rolls,  490  yards.  Tapestry 
Carpet,  at  85c  ;  8  rolls,  420  yards,  Axminister  Carpet,  at  90c  ; 
15  pieces,  630  yards.  Print,  at  8c  ;  12  pieces,  48  yards.  Cash- 
mere, at  36c ;  5  pieces,  268  yards.  Gingham,  at  12c ;  4  pieces, 
232  yards.  Flannel,  at  38c ;  6  webs,  760  yards,  Cotton,  at  6c. 
Terms   5/10,  n/60. 

3.  Write  the  following  ledger  headings,   using   {a)   business 
hand- writing  and  (h)  the  marking  alphabet : — 

(i)  Robinson  and  Little, 
(ii)  Mortgage  Payable, 
(iii)  Profit  and  Loss. 

4.  (a)  Write  the  capitals  rapidly  four  times. 

(6)  In  beginning  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  capitals  with  a 
First  Year  class  in  a  High  School,  what  group  would  you  con- 
sider first  ?  Outline  a  series  of  suitable  preliminary  exercises 
for  each  letter  in  this  group. 

(c)  Discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  duplicate  forms  some- 
times used  for  the  capital  letters,  B,  C,  H,  T,  and  I. 

[oveb] 


5.  (a)  Write  the  small  letters  four  times  rapidly  without  lift- 
ing the  pen. 

(b)  Group  these  according  to  the  principles  involved. 

(c)  Criticise  the  duplicate  forms  sometimes  used  for  the 
letters,  e,  r,  t,  and  x. 

6.  Write  the  following,  engrossing  the  italicized  words  : — 

This  Indenture,  made  in  Duplicate,  the  Twentieth  day  of 
February,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten.  In  Pursuance  of 
an  Act  Respecting  Short  Forms  of  Lease. 

Between  James  O'Hara,  of  the  City  of  St.  Thomas,  County 
of  Elgin,  merchant,  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
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COMMEECIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


MERCANTILE  ARITHMETIC. 


1.  (a)  State  the  relation  of  each  of  the  following  units  to  the 
metre,  and  give  their  approximate  values  in  terms  of  English 
units : —  kilometre,  hectare,  litre,  stere,  kilogram. 

(6)  A  race  track  14  metres  wide  surrounds  a  circular  field 
containing  61*1226  hectares.  Find  the  total  cost  of  the  track 
including  (i)  the  value  of  the  land  at  $250  per  hectare,  (ii)  the 
cost  of  fencing  both  sides  at  $2.50  per  dekametre,  and  (iii)  the 
cost  of  gravelling  its  surface  to  a  depth  of  2  decimetres  at  60 
cents  a  stere. 

2.  A  municipality  borrows  $25,000  for  20  years.  What  sum 
would  be  saved  annually  by  adopting  the  better  of  the  following 
methods  of  payment  ? 

(a)  To  repay  the  amount  borrowed  in  20  equal  annual 
instalments  the  rate  of  interest  being  5%  per  annum. 

(b)  To  pay  the  interest  annually  at  4|%,  and  create  a  sink- 
ing fund,  to  be  invested  at  4%  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly, 
to  meet  the  principal  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

(105)- «  =  2-65330. 
(1-02)*  0  =  2-20805. 

3.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  be  drawn  on  Jan.  1,  1910,  to 
cover  the  balance  of  the  following  account,  and  interest  at  6% 
from  the  equated  date  ? 

Dr.  A.  McAdam.  Cr. 


1909 

1909 

May 

6 

To  Mdse.  30  days 

700 

00 

June 

1 

By  Cash 

700 

00 

May 

24 

To  Mdse.  30  days 

360 

00 

June 

24 

By  Cash 

600 

00 

June 

4 

To  Mdse.  30  days 

400 

00 

July 

1 

By  Cash 

240 

00 

June 

27 

To  Mdse.  30  days 

560 

00 

[OVERJ 


4.  A  commission  merchant  sells  20  sides  Green  Pork,  94  lbs. 
each,  at  13  cents  per  lb. ;  124  pails  Lard,  12  lbs.  each,  at  15  cents 
per  lb.;  19  Smoked  Hams,  15  lbs.  each,  at  18  cents  per  lb.  He 
paid  freight  at  10  cents  per  cwt.  and  deducted  his  commission  of 
2%  on  sales.  He  receives  instructions  to  invest  the  proceeds  in 
tea  at  28  cents  per  lb.,  to  prepay  the  freight  at  14  cents  per 
cwt.,  and  to  retain  his  commission  of  lj%  on  purchase.  How 
many  pounds  of  tea  did  he  buy  ? 

5.  (a)  Prove  generally  that  the  difference  between  the  interest 
and  the  discount  on  any  sum  is  equal  to  the  interest  on  the 
discount. 

(b)  Obtain  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  $A  deferred  p 
years,  and  then  continuing  q  years. 

(c)  A  perpetuity  of  $2,400  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  8  years, 
to  B  for  the  next  12  years,  and  to  G  and  his  heirs  forever  after 
that.  If  money  is  worth  6%  per  annum  compounded  half- 
yearly,  what  is  the  present  value  of  each  gift  ? 

1031 «  =  1-60471 
103-*  =  203279 
103*"  =  3-26194 

6.  For  how  many  years  will  $2400  buy  an  annuity  of  $240, 
money  being  worth  5%   per  annum  ? 

Log  105  =   0211893,  and  Log  2  =    3010300 

7.  Find  the  present  worth  of  a  mortgage  for  $4,500,  bearing 
interest  at  5%  per  annum  having  8  years  and  10  months  to  run, 
money  being  worth  6%  per  annum  compounded  half-yearly. 

1031^   =  1-65285. 
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COMMERCIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


GENERAL  COMMERCIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


1.  ((/)  Distinguish  between  negotiable  and  non-negotiable 
promissory  notes  as  to  : — (i)  form,  (ii)  method  of  transfer,  (iii) 
rights  of  holder. 

(h)  Name  three  kinds  of  negotiable  paper  besides  notes  and 
six  kinds  of  non-negotiable  paper. 

(c)  What  alterations  void  a  note  ?     What  do  not  ? 

2.  Discuss  Mortgages  ( real  estate )  under  the  following 
heads : — 

(a)  Ascertaining  mortgagor's  title  to  property  proposed  to 

be  mortgaged. 
(h)  Registration. 

(c)  Mortgagee's  power  at  maturity. 

(d)  Discharge. 
((?)  Foreclosure. 

3.  (a)  What  is  a  share  of  stock? 

(b)  Explain  the   following   terms   as   applied  to  stock : — 
Common,  Preferred,  Deferred,  Watered. 

(c)  Describe  three  ways  in  which  stock  may  be  watered. 

4.  Explain  clearly  the  law  relating  to  cheques  as  it  applies  to 
the  following  points  : — 

(a)  Issuing  cheques  without  funds  to  meet  them. 
(h)  Crossed  cheques. 

(c)  When  banks  may  refuse  to  pay  them. 

(d)  Liability  in  case  of  payment  of  raised  or  forged  cheques. 

5.  Explain  the  following  terms  : — Without  prejudice,  Devise, 
Easement,  Liquidated  damages,  Par  of  exchange,  Proxy, 
Reversion,  Set-off,  Usury,  Waiver. 

[over] 


6.  Discuss  the  Mechanic's  and  AVage  Earner's  Lien  Act  as  it 
applies  to : — 

(a)  Erection  of  buildings  ; 

(b)  Kepairing  of  articles  ; 

(c)  "Woodman's  wages. 

7.  Discuss  the   relation   of  master   and   servant    under   the 
following  heads : — 

(a)  Discharge  of  servant  without  notice. 

(b)  Wrongful  dismissal. 

(c)  Master's  liability  for  servant's  acts. 

(d)  Servant's  liability. 

{e)  Employer's  liability  for  injuries. 

8.  (rt)  An  insolvent  debtor  refuses  to  make    an  assignment. 
How  may  his  creditors  secure  a  distribution  of  his  assets  ? 

(b)  What  conveyances  by  an  insolvent  debtor  are  fradu- 
lent  ?     What  are  valid  ? 
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COMMERCIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


AUDITING. 


1.  You  have  been  auditor  for  J.  Wilson  &  Co.  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  concern  has  lately  been  incorporated  as  a  Joint 
Stock  Company,  and  you  have  been  appointed  auditor. 

(a)  To  what  extent  are  your  duties  affected  by  the  change? 

(b)  How  would  your  method  of  procedure  differ  in  the 
annual  audit,  and  what  are  the  principal  points  that  would  now 
require  your  special  attention  ? 

2.  You  are  asked  by  a  firm  to  give  them  a  good  system  of 
keeping  Petty  Cash.  Explain  such  a  system,  and  state  what 
accounts  you  would  keep. 

3.  Compare  the  advantages  of  a  monthly  audit  over  a  yearly 
audit  with  respect  to  a  Lumber  business. 

4.  As  auditor,  how  far  would  you  hold  yourself  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  following : — Stock  in  Trade ;  Previous 
Balance  Sheet ;  Pay  Sheets  ;  Duties  ;  Commission  ;  Goods  in 
process  of  manufacture  ;  Loose  Tools. 

5.  (a)  What  do  you  consider  the  essentials  of  sufficient 
vouchers  for  cash  payments  ? 

(b)  What  special  dangers  have  you  to  guard  against  when 
auditing  an  elaborate  Columnar  Cash  Book  ? 

(c)  What  provision  would  you  make  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  counting  the  cash  when  making  an  annual  audit  ? 

{d)  Are  cancelled  cheques  evidence  of  the  discharge  of 
liabilities  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(e)  How  would  you  treat  cheques  made  in  favour  of  a 
Nominal  Account,  (stamps,  stationery,  etc.)  ? 

(/)  How  would  you  guard  against  alterations  in  the  Cash 
Book  after  you  had  examined  and  checked  all  the  items  ? 

[over] 


6.  Under  what  circumstances  might  Good  Will  be  properly 
created  or  increased  in  the  accounts  of  a  going  concern  ? 

7.  Explain  how  you  would  show  the  following  in  a  Balance 
Sheet  :— 

(a)  Keserves  for  depreciation  of  Machinery,  etc. 

(b)  Partly  manufactured  goods. 

(c)  Sinking  Fund  for  redemption  of  Debentures. 

(d)  Mortgages  of  say  $20,000  on  Keal  Estate,  Factory,  and 

Buildings  carried  on  account  at  $35,000. 

8.  The  Directors  of  an  Exhibition  Association  ask  you  to  audit 
the  books  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer,  and  prepare 
them  a  Statement.  The  sources  of  revenue  are  from  yearly 
membership  fees,  gate  and  other  receipts  at  their  annual  show, 
donations  and  silver  cups.  Those  donating  a  certain  sum  or  a 
silver  cup  are  given  a  membership  ticket.  Exhibitors  must  be 
members,  and  also  pay  a  small  fee  to  enter  each  exhibit.  Prizes 
in  cash  and  cups  are  given  for  best  exhibits.  The  Treasurer 
has  charge  of  all  cash  and  tickets,  and  makes  all  payments  by 
cheque,  on  the  order  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  secures  receipts  for  all  cash  handed  to  the  Treasurer. 

(a)  Tell  how  you  would  proceed  with  the  audit. 

(b)  Make  out  the  Statement  (showing  items)  you  would 
submit  to  the  Directors. 

(c)  Suggest  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  the  best 
arrangement  of  books  and  vouchers  to  facilitate  the  next  annual 
audit. 
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ECONOMICS. 


1.  (fl)  What  is  ideal  economy?    How  is  it  secured  ? 

(6)  What    is   wealth?      From    the    standpoint   of    ideal 
economy,  what  is  the  basis  for  differences  in  wealth  ? 

2.  "Men  judge  stocks  of  goods  by  the  final  utility  of  the 
goods."  Explain  this  statement  fully.  What  relation  has  this 
to  consumption  of  goods  ? 

3.  What  is  interest  ?  What  determines  the  margin  for  the 
price  of  loans  ? 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  relation  of  wages  to  cost? 

(b)  What   is   the   distinction  between    real  and    nominal 
wages  ? 

(c)  When  do  wages  tend  to  become  greater  ? 

5.  (a)  What  is  value?  What  are  the  elements  in  determining 
value  ? 

(b)  How  does  value  differ  from  price  ? 

(c)  Why  does    not    competition   in   an   ordinary   market 
reduce  the  value  of  an  article  ? 

{d)  What  is  the  limit  to  prices    that   a   monopoly    may 
charge  ? 

6.  "  To  add  to  the  obstacles  already  existing  to  commerce  be- 
tween countries  would  be  the  rejection  of  such  economies  as 
have  been  found  to  be  possible  between  district  and  district." 

(a)  What  are  the  obstacles  referred  to  ? 

(6)  What  pretexts  have  been  put  forth  for  the  placing  of 
these  obstacles  ? 

(c)  Show  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  above  state- 
ment by  referring  to  the  United  States  and  also  Canada. 

[over] 


7.  Under  present  conditions  do  you  consider  a  preferential 
tariff  justifiable  from  an  economic  point  of  view?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

8.  To  what  extent  do  the  principles  of  Socialism  enter  into 
municipal  government  in  Canada?  To  what  extent  do  you 
consider  such  feasible  ? 

9.  "So  long  as  there  is  no  great  disturbance  in  the  balance 
of  exports  and  imports,  foreign  trade  is  restored  to  a  system  of 
perfected  barter." 

(a)  Explain  this  statement  fully. 

(6)  Give  the  function  of  the  modern  bank  in  this  barter. 

10.  "  '  Dumping  '  is  a  recognized  canon  of  good  management 
in  all  businesses  concerned  with  the  sale  of  merchandise." 

Discuss   this   statement  fully,  and  show  the  attitude   of 
Canada  to  "Dumping." 
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STENOGRAPHY — THEORY. 


1.  (a)  Give  rules  for  writing  combinations  of  consonants  in 
their  normal  position  with  regard  to  the  line. 

(h)  Give  rules  for  varying  the  position  to  indicate  the 
principal  vowel  or  diphthong. 

(c)  How  are  these  rules  modified  when  applied  to  half 
length  or  double  length  strokes  ? 

Illustrate  by  examples. 

2.  How  is  the  termination  "  tion  "  expressed  in  shorthand  ? 
Give  fully  the  rules  for  writing  it. 

3.  (a)  What   consonants   are    not  hooked   initially   for  *'l" 
and  "  r " ? 

(b)  Show  what  use  is  made  of  these  strokes  when  hooked 
initially. 

(c)  Give  rules  for  writing  by  the  right  or  left  those  that 
are  used  as  alternative  forms. 

4.  (a)  In  what  different  ways  is  the  sound  of  "h"  represented? 
(&)  When  should  each  method  be  used  ? 

(c)  How  is  stroke  "  h  "  used  medially? 

5.  (a)  What  are  dissyllabic  diphthongs  ? 

(b)  Make  a  table  showing  the  shorthand  characters  repre- 
senting them. 

(c)  Illustrate  the  use  of  each  by  an  example. 

6.  Write  the  following,  using  only  logograms  : — 

As  has  been  remarked,  he  did  not  at  first  think  it  of  weight 
or  significance  that  several  of  those  who  thought  evil  of  him — 
it  may  have  been  a  third  of  them — often  tried  in  secret  with 
much  art,  out  of  an  evil  wish,  to  put  in  quite  a  different  light 
(and  that  no  good  one)  all  he  happened  to  tell  them  to  believe. 

[over] 


7.  (a)  Write  the  following  words  fully  vocalized : — glanced, 
unholy,  livid,  dockyard,  yard,  rampart,  acquainted,  pamper, 
tincture,  Jewish,  magnanimity,  inspiration,  inhospitable, 
minorities,  refinement. 

{b)  Distinguish  by  difference  of  outline  the  words  in  the 
following  groups  : — 

Pursuer,  piercer,  oppressor,  peruser  ; 
Portray,  parterre,  aperture,  porter,  operator  ; 
Charta,  accurate,  cruet,  accord ; 
Astir,  estuary,  oyster,  astray. 

8.  (a)  Write  contractions  for : — arbitration,  dissimilar,  ex- 
chequer, impracticable,  metropolitan,  relinquished,  sensibility, 
substitute,  unanimous,  unquestionably. 

(b)  Write  phraseograms  for  : — You  were  not  ;  by  which  it 
has  appeared  ;  I  am  sure  there  is ;  on  this  subject ;  in  connec- 
tion with ;  in  the  first  place  ;  I  am  instructed  to  state  ;  I  have 
to  call  your  attention ;  by  return  of  post ;  at  first  cost. 
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Note. — Each  candidate  must  enclose  both  his  shorthand  notes  and  the 
transcription. 

Before  dictating  the  paper — which  the  candidates  are  not  to  see — the 
Presiding  Officer  should  read  it  over  to  himself  and  time  himself,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  dictate  it  at  the  prescribed  rate — 60  words  per  minute.  To 
facilitate  this  the  selections  are  divided  into  half-minute  sections.  For 
transcription  of  notes  50  minutes  will  be  allowed. 

The  Presiding  Officer  will  allow  one  half  minute  after  reading  each 
selection  before  beginning  the  next. 

I. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

In  response  to  yours  making  enquiry  respecting  Mr,  Willam 
Cooper,  I  would  say  that  he  was  in  my  employ  nearly  ten  years. 
During  the  first  two  years  he  /  was  corresponding  clerk,  during  the 
remaining  years  general  manager  and  purchasing  agent.  Our  busi- 
ness relations  terminated  last  January,  on  account  of  the  sale  of  my 
entire  establishment  and  my  retirement  //  from  business  I  regard 
Mr.  Cooper  as  a  very  trustworthy  and  capable  business  man,  possessed 
of  excellent  quahties.  During  our  acquaintance  his  social  standing 
has  been  en\aable. 

(1^  min.)  Yours  very  respectfully, 

II. 
Dear  Sir  : — 

Quite  unexpectedly,  the  real  estate  market  has  developed  a 
strength  at  the  end  of  the  spring  season  that  was  quite  absent  from  it 
earlier  in  the  year.  This  /  is  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  small 
investment  properties.  Last  week,  for  instance,  the  sensational 
transactions  involving  amounts  running  into  the  milHons  were  en- 
tirely lacking,  but  there  were  scores  of//  purchases  by  small  investors 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  city,  and  of  most  kinds  of  real  property. 
Professional  real  estate  men — the  brokers,  operators,  and  builders — 
regard  this  development  /  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for,  with  the 
man  of  small  means  interested  in  the  market,  the  active  period  may  be 
considered  prolonged. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  /  call  at  your  earliest  convenience 
in  regard  to  the  Wellington  Street  property  you  were  recently  talking 
to  us  about.   It  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  good  investment. 

(2^  min.)  Yours  very  truly, 

[over] 


III. 

No  lien  or  privilege  upon  either  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  company  shall  be  created  for  the  amount  of  any  judgment  debt, 
or  of  the  interest  thereon,  by  /  the  issue  or  delivery  to  the  sheriff  of 
any  writ  of  execution,  or  by  levying  upon  or  seizing  under  such  writ 
the  effects  or  estate  of  the  company  ;  nor  shall  /  any  lien  or  privilege 
be  created  upon  the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  company,  or  upon 
any  debts  due  or  accruing  or  becoming  due  to  the  company  //  by  the 
filing  or  registering  of  any  memorial  or  minute  of  judgment,  or  by  the 
issue  or  making  of  any  attachment  or  garnishee  order  or  other  process 
or  proceeding,  if,  //  before  the  payment  over  to  the  plaintiff  of  the 
moneys  actually  levied,  paid  or  received  under  such  writ,  the  winding 
up  of  the  business  of  the  company  has  actually  commenced. 

(2^min.) 

IV. 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Three  Dollars  and  of  the  repre- 
sentations, conditions  and  warranties  hereinafter  mentioned  or  referred 
to,  the  London  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  London,  Ontario,  hereby 
insures  /  in  manner  hereafter  appearing,  Alexander  Eobb,  Esq., 
Ingersoll,  Ontario,  (hereinafter  called  the  assured)  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  to  the  property  hereinafter  described  (but  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  //  stipulations  contained  in  this  Policy)  namely  : 
On  household  furniture.  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  owned  by  the 
assured,,  and  contained  in  house  on  lot  No.  7,  Dufferin  Street,  Inger- 
soll, Ontario.  And  it  /  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  between  the  said 
Company  and  the  assured  that  if  the  property  above  described,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  shall  de  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  at  //  any  time 
between  twelve  o'clock,  noon  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1909,  and 
twelve  o'clock,  noon  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1910,  the  Capital 
Stock,  Funds  and  Property  /  of  the  said  Company  shall,  according  to 
the  Laws,  Eegulations  and  Provisions  of  the  Company  alone,  be  liable 
to  pay  or  make  good  unto  the  assured,  his  executors,  administrators 
or //assigns,  all  such  immediate  loss  or  damage,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  sum  above  specified,  or  the  interest  of  the  assured 
therein,  subject  to  conditions  printed  on  this  Policy. 

(31  min.) 


Department  of  le^ucation,  ©ntario* 


Annual  Examinations,  1910. 


COMMERCIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


HISTORY   OF  COMMERCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


1.  Upon  what  does  the  commerce  of  a  country  depend? 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  special  reference  to  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, and  England. 

2.  "  The  centre  of  the  political  world  was  shifted  from  Greece 
to  Italy,  and  consequently  the  conditions  of  trade  considerably 
altered." 

(a)  Tell  how,  and  to  what  extent,  these  alterations  took 
place. 

(6)  Give  an  account  of  the  commercial  growth  of  Eome. 

(c)  What  did  the  revival  of  commerce  in  the  Mediaeval 
Ages  owe  to  Rome? 

(d)  To  what  must  we  ascribe  the  decline  of  Rome's  com- 
merce ? 

3.  "In  the  Mediaeval  times  the  commerce  of  Europe  was 
divided  into  two  great  dominions." 

(a)  What  were  these  dominions  ? 

(6)  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  growth  of  each  ? 
(c)  Were  there  any  commercial  relations   between  these 
dominions,  and  if  so,  how  were  they  carried  on  ? 

4.  (a)  What  were  the  economic  effects  of  Feudalism,  and  its 
effects  upon  Mediaeval  commerce  generally  ? 

(b)  Can  we  ascribe  the  commercial  growth  of  any  part  of 
Europe  to  this  system,  and  if  so,  what  part,  and  how  did  it 
come  about  ? 

ToverI 


5.  "  Milan  and  Milan's  history  afford  an  excellent  example  of 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  commerce  and  towns  as  opposed  to 
feudalism." 

(a)  Explain  fully  the  above  statement,  giving  the  reasons 
for  the  commercial  growth  of  the  above  named  city. 

(b)  How  much  does  our  present  banking  system  owe  to  the 
Italian  commerce  of  that  period  ? 

6.  (a)  Account  for  the  growth  of  fairs  in  the  period  from  the 
11th  to  the  14th  centuries. 

(b)  Where  at  the  present-  time  have  we  similar  fairs  ? 

(c)  Do  you  consider  our  present  market  days  in  our  Cana- 
dian towns  analagous  to  the  above  fairs  ?     Give  reasons. 

(d)  What  has  taken  the  place  of  fairs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to-day,  and  why  ?  What  would  you  expect  in  the  near 
future  ? 

7.  (a)  What  changes  in  the  Commercial  Eoutes  of  the  world 
will  take  place  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

(b)  What  countries  will  have  their  commerce  most  affected 
and  how  ? 

(c)  What  part  of  Canada  will  have  its  commerce  most 
affected,  and  why  ? 

8.  (a)  State  fully  what  you  consider  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
trade  between  Canada  and  Germany  by  the  abolition  of  the 
surtax  on  German  goods. 

{b)  What  does  Germany  concede  to  us  ? 


2)cpartmcnt  of  lEbucation,  ©ntario. 


Aksval  Examinations,  1910. 


COMMEECIAL   SPECIALISTS. 


BOOK-KEEPING— PRACTICE. 


1.  From  the  following  information  obtained  from  the  Elgin 
Stove  Company  on  Dec.  31,  1909,  prepare  a  Manufacturing 
Account,  Trading  Account,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and 
Balance  Sheet: — 

Capital  Stock,  $100,000 ;  Good  Will,  $100,000  ;  Land  and 
Buildings,    $7,500;    Cash   on  hand  and  in   bank,  $1,204'84 
Sales,   i74,719"10;    Discounts   allowed    customers,  $1,193*55 
Eeturns  from  customers,   $382'10;   Bank  for  advances,  $5,000 
Bills  Keceivable,   $5,503*54  ;    Accounts  Receivable,    $3,547*62 
Purchases,    $24,380*00 ;     Discounts   on    Purchases,    $375*57 
Sundry  Creditors,   $1,344*08;    Mortgage  Payable,    $3,750*00 
Eaw  Material,  $1,241*50;  Partly  Manufactured  Goods,  $1,285*00 
Manufactured  Goods,  $3,748*00;  Factory  Wages,    $14,323*50 
Taxes,  $80*75;  Light,  Heat,  and  Power, "^$246*00;  Advertising 
$2,393*00;     Travellers'    Salaries    and    Expenses,     $3,245*09 
Freight  in,  $485*23;  Plant  and  Machinery,  $2,500*00;  Piepairs 
$325*38 ;     Interest   and   Bank   Charges,    $1,170*37  ;    Reserve 
Account  for  depreciation,  $500*00 ;  General  Expenses,  $922*57 
Profit  and  Loss  (Surplus  Profits  carried)  $939*29  ;  Salaries  : — 
Office   and  Warehouse,    $7,700*00 ;     Factory    Superintendent, 
$750*00 ;  Management,  $2,500*00. 

Goods  on  hand,  .Jan.  1,  1910 :  Piaw  Material,  $1,435*00 ; 
Partly  Manufactured,  $980*00;  Manufactured  Goods,  $3,200*00; 
Reserve  2^%  for  Depreciation  on  Plant  and  Machinery,  and  ■  on 
Land  and  Buildings.  Charge  Factory  Account  $500  for  rent 
and  for  five-sixths  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Power.  The  Taxes  for 
the  year,  $183*00,  are  unpaid,  while  the  Insurance,  $150*00, 
was  paid  on  December  1st,  1909. 

[over] 


2.  A.  and  B.  form  a  partnership  on  Nov.  1st,  1909,  for  the 
purpose  of  conductmg  a  grocery  busmess.  Special  books  of 
original  entry  are  kept  for  Cash,  Bank,  and  Bills. 

A.  invests: — Buildings  valued  at  $10,000,  on  which  there 
is  a  mortgage  for  $2,000  dated  May  1st,  1909,  bearing  interest 
at  6%  per  annum;  Mdse.  costing  $3,000,  and  Store  Fixtures 
costing  $480 ;  a  Note  against  W.  Hodson  for  $500,  dated  Oct. 
1st,  at  2  months,  bearing  interest  at  6%  ;  and  accounts  against 
Wm.  Carter,  $525-75,  and  J.  Smith,  $285'60  ;  he  owes  W.  Ead 
$460  on  account. 

B.  invests  : — A  Note  against  P.  Holmes,  for  $325,  dated  Aug. 
26th,  at  3  months;  Accounts  against  H.  Eoe,  $390,  R.  Campbell, 
$495  ;  his  Note  in  favour  of  W.  Ross,  dated  Oct.  10th,  at  60 
days,  and  his  Cheque  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  their  invest- 
ments equal. 

Make  the  necessary  Journal  entries  to  open  the  books,  all 
Notes  to  be  taken  at  their  actual  value,  (rate  of  discount  6%), 
and  10%  to  be  allowed  off  Accounts  Receivable. 

8.  Record  the  following  transactions  in  a  Special  Column 
Cash  Book,  with  three  special  columns  on  each  side.  All 
payments  made  by  cheque  unless  otherwise  specified.  Close 
properly,  and  bring  down  the  necessary  balances : — 

June  1. — E.  Student  commenced  business  with  an  invest- 
ment of  $4,694*50,  of  which  $4,600  was  on  deposit  in  Dominion 
Bank.  Paid  J.  Still  $3,700  in  full  for  his  business.  $3,000  of 
this  was  for  Mdse.,  and  $500  for  Fixtures.     Cash  Sales,  $48-75. 

June  5. — Gave  H.  Gray  cheque  for  $475,  covering  his 
account  less  5%  discount.  Received  from  T.  Black  his  cheque 
for  $388,  in  full  for  his  account,  less  3%.  Discounted  J.  Foley's 
Note  for  $290*75,  due  July  12th,  at  6%.  Proceeds  deposited. 
Paid  Rent,  $64,  and  Stationery  $4.50,  with  Cash.  Drew  at 
sight  on  J.  McNab  for  his  account,  $240-40,  and  received  Credit 
at  the  bank  less  1%  collection  charges.  Received  cheque  for  55 
cents  on  the  dollar  from  K.  Scott,  assignee  of  F.  Law,  for  our 
account  against  him  amounting  to  $124*50.  Remitted  Bank 
Draft  purchased  by  cheque  to  Anderson  &  Co.,  in  full  for  their 
account,  $439,  less  5%.  Exchange  i%.  Cash  Sales,  $369*80. 
Deposited  all  cash  and  cheques  on  hand  except  $50,  less  collec- 
tion charges  65  cents. 

June  10. — Paid  sundry  expenses  in  cash,  $14*50.  With- 
drew $140  from  the  bank  for  private  use.  The  Dominion  Bank 
notified  us  that  J.  McNab  had  dishonored  our  draft  of  the  5th 
inst.,  and  a  cheque  was  issued  to  retire  the  same.     Prepaid  my 


note  for  !|246-10,  due  July  24,  less  6%  discount.  Donated  $50 
to  Y.M.C.A.  Building  Fund.  Remitted  H.  Eoss,  Liverpool,  Bill 
of  Exchange  covering  their  account  of  £84  16s  8d.  Exchange 
109^.     Cash  Sales,  $297-84. 

June  15. — The  bank  allows  us  $11*40  interest  on  balance 
to  our  credit.  Withdrew  $160,  out  of  which  $90  was  paid  on 
salaries.     Cash  Sales,  $349*50. 

4.  A.  starts  B.  in  a  branch  store,  withMdse.  on  hand  $3,450; 
Cash,  $64 ;  Accounts  Receivable,  $460;  Bills  Receivable,  $110; 
Accounts  Payable,  $350;  Bills  Payable,  $200;  B.'s  salary  is  to 
be  $360  per  year,  and  store  rent  $96  per  year. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  A.  finds  the  following  conditions  exist- 
ing : — Rent  paid  $100,  Salary  paid  $400,  Expenses  paid  $175 ; 
Mdse.  bought,  $4,300;  Mdse.  sold,  $5,850;  Mdse.  on  hand, 
$3,600.  A.  has  withdrawn  at  different  times  $750.  Personal 
Accounts  Receivable,  $300;  Bills  Receivable,  $260;  Accounts 
Payable,  $240 ;  Bills  Payable,  $400 ;  Received  for  Post-Office 
work,  $250  ;  and  for  other  services  $84 ;  Interest  received,  $24. 
Cash  in  safe,  $530.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  the  business, 
and  the  Net  Gain  for  the  eighteen  months  ?  Is  the  Cash  in 
the  safe  correct  ? 


IDcpartmciit  of  lEbucation,  Ontario, 


ANNUAi   ExAMrN"ATIO>'S,    1911. 


COMMERCIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


BOOK-KEEPING— THEORY. 


1.  You  have  been  appointed  bookkeeper  for  the  Ontario 
Biscuit  and  Confectionery  Company,  Limited.  The  company  is 
enlarging  its  plant  for  confectionery  and  introducing  three 
departments  : —  Chocolate,  Bon-bon,  and  Taffy.  You  are  asked 
to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  cost  accounting. 

(a)  What  is  the  object  of  such  a  system  ? 

(6)  Indicate  the  factors  which  enter  into  (i)  the  Prime 
Cost,  (ii)  Gross  Cost,  and  (iii)  Selling  Price  of  a  box  of  choco- 
lates. 

(c)  Show  the  necessary  books  and  forms  that  you  would 
use  to  record  material  (i)  purchased,  (ii)  used,  and  (iii)  the 
quantity  of  goods  manufactured  in  each  of  the  above  depart- 
ments. 

2.  H.  McTavish  subscribed  for  sixty  shares  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Knitting  Company's  Stock  at  par,  and,  after  paying  35%  on  the 
same,  his  shares  were  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  next  call  of 
25%.     Make  journal  entries  for  the  entire  transaction : — 

(a)  If  Capital  Stock  account  represents  subscribed  capital ; 
(6)  If  it  represents  paid-up  capital. 

3.  L.  Wilson,  who  owns  certain  sewing  machine  patents,  has 
induced  four  capitalists  to  join  him  in  forming  a  company  to 
manufacture  the  machine.  Before  incorporation  each  of  them 
pays  Wilson  8500  cash,  thereby  obtaining  a  one-fifth  interest  in 
the  patents.  They  sell  the  patents  for  8200,000  fully  paid-up 
stock  to  the  newly  organized  company,  which  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  8250,000  in  shares  of  8100  each.  It  is  decided  not  to 
issue  the  remaining  850,000  stock  at  present,  but  in  order  to 
provide  a  working  capital  each  shareholder  donates.  812,000 
stock  to  the  company.  Thirty  shares  of  this  are  sold  at  895  per 
share,  and  fifty  shares  at  8110  per  share,  the  rest  remaining 
unsold. 

(a)  Write  Journal  entries  for  the  above. 
(h)  Show  how  the  860,000  stock  donated  by  the  share- 
holders is  handled  in  share  ledger. 

(c)  Show  L.  Wilson's  account  in  the  share  ledger.      [over] 


4.  (a)  Discuss  the  place  of  the  Journal  in  modern  book- 
keeping. 

(6)  State  four  ways  in  which  Bank  Account  may  be  kept 
Which  is  preferable  where  all  payments  are  made  by  cheque  ? 

5.  A  and  B  are  partners  sharing  profits  in  the  proportion  of 
A  §  to  B  J.  They  have  failed  and  their  books  show  the  follow- 
ing condition : — 

Liabilities  : 

Bills  Payable           -  $1,000 

Trade  Creditors  -         5,000 

A  Loan  Account  -           1,500 

A  Capital  Account  -       2,000 

B  Capital  Account  -           1,500 

$11,000 
Assets        .        -        -        -  11,000 

Their  assets  have  realized  $6,000.     Adjust  partners'  accounts. 

6.  (a)  On  what  conditions  may  a  company  in  Ontario  decrease 
its  capital  stock  ? 

(b)  A  company  having  $150,000  Paid-up  Capital  and 
$40,000  on  the  debit  side  of  Profit  and  Loss  decides  to  decrease 
the  Capital  Stock  to  $100,000. 

Make  the  necessary  journal  entries  and  show  their  eflfect 
on  the  standing  of  the  company. 

7.  (a)  Define : — Common  Stock,  Watered  Stock,  Cumulative 
Preference  Stock. 

(b)  A  Joint  Stock  Company  has  a  Paid-up  Capital  consist- 
ing of  2,000  shares  Preference  Stock  and  1,000  shares  Common 
Stock,  the  former  bearing  6%  preferential  cumulative  dividends. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Net  Profits  amount  to 
$18,000.  After  paying  the  dividend  on  Preference  Stock  and 
carrying  $2,000  to  a  reserve  account  the  remainder  is  distributed 
as  a  dividend  on  Common  Stock. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  Net  Profits  amount  to 
$7,000,  so  the  reserve  account  is  closed  and  $9,000  distributed  to 
preference  sharehalders. 

The  third  year's  profits  amount  to  $18,000.  The  dividends 
due  in  Preference  stock  are  paid  and  the  balance  distributed  as 
a  dividend  on  Common  stock. 

Write  the  journal  entries  for  each  year. 


H)cpartment  of  lEbucation,  Ontario, 


AXXUAX    EXAMIXATIONS,    1911. 


COMMEKCIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


PENMANSHIP. 


1.  Write  rapidly  the  following  lines  six  times   in   business 

handwriting  : — 

We  move,  the  wheel  must  always  move, 

Nor  always  on  the  plain, 

And  if  we  move  to  such  a  goal 

As  wisdom  hopes  to  gain, 

Then  you  that  drive  and  know  your  craft. 

Will  firmly  hold  the  rein, 

Nor  lend  an  ear  to  random  cries. 

Or  you  may  drive  in  vain ; 

For  some  cry  "Quick  "  and  some  cry  "  Slow ", 

But,  while  the  hills  remain. 

Uphill  "  Too-slow  "  will  need  the  whip, 

Down  hill  "  Too-quick  "  the  chain. 


2.  Write  the  following,  ruling  the  necessary  form  : — 

J.   N.   Holtby  and  Co.,   London,  sold  H.  B.  Macbeth,  Dundas,  the 
following  goods  on  Jan.  10,  1911.     Terms  5/10,  n/60  : — 

50  pes.  2950  yds.  Canadian  Prints  at 

30  pes.  1225  yds.  Ginghams 

20  pes.  875  yds.  H.  Stripe 

10  pes.  415  yds.  Drills 

15  pes.  375  yds.  S.  Crash 

20  pes.  750  yds.  V.  C.  Cheviot 

10  pes.  315  yds.  Suiting 

20  pes.  875  yds.  Cambric 

10  pes.  410  yds.  Canton 

3.  (a)  Group  the  capitals  according  to  the  principles  involved, 
and  give  two  movement  exercises  to  assist  in  developing  form 
in  each  gToup. 

(b)  Write  two  lines  of  movement  exercises  for  each  of  the 
following  small  letters  : —  v,  f,  q,  e. 

(c)  Illustrate  three  movement  exercises  of  two  lines  each, 
suitable  for  developing  correct  spacing. 

[OVERJ 


at 

6  cts. 

at 

5  cts. 

at 

9  cts. 

at 

7  cts. 

at 

6  cts. 

at 

12  cts. 

at 

33  cts. 

at 

4  cts. 

at 

11  cts. 

4.  (a)  Write  in  the  marking  alphabet : — 

Hariy  T.  Snelgrove,  Esq.,  B.  A., 
Queen's  University, 

Kingston,  Ont. 
(6)  Engross  : — 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

5.  (a)  Explain  (i)  arm  movement,  (ii)  natural  position. 

(6)  Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  movement  and  form 
in  teaching  writing  to  a  class  entering  High  School. 


S)cpartmcnt  of  iSbucatton,  Ontario. 


Annual  Examination,  1911. 


COMMEECIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


MERCANTILE  ARITHMETIC. 


1.  If  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  be  6%,  find  the  effective 
rate  when  interest  is  convertible  half-yearly,  quarterly,  and 
momently. 

e  =  2-7182818 

log  2-7182818  =  -4342944 

log  1-061837   =-0260576 

2.  In  how  many  years  would  a  merchant's  capital  be  trebled 
if,  during  each  year,  his  profits  are  five-sixths  and  his  expenses 
four-sevenths  of  his  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ? 

log  3=  -4771213 
log  53  =  1-7242759 
log  42  =  1-6232493 

3.  Account  sales  of  coffee,  sold  for  account  of  Brown  et  Neff, 
by  A.  Dunn  : — 


Jan. 
Feb. 

•Jan. 
Feb. 


47  bags,  5,300  lbs. 
56     "      6,720    " 
38     "      4,.320    " 


Sales 

at 

at 
at 


11  1/2  c,     30  days 
11  3/4  c,     20     " 
11  3  5  c,     1  mo. 


Charges  : 


Freight  and  Cartage 

Duty  

Storage  

Comnaission,  4% 


Find  the  net  proceeds  and  equated  date  of  payment  of  the 
above  account  sales. 

4.  A  town  with  an  assessed  value  of  $2,500,000  borrows 
$37,500  on  debentures  payable  in  twenty  years,  with  interest  at 
6%  payable  yearly,  (a)  If  money  is  worth  5%  for  what  sum 
should  they  sell  ?  (h)  If  a  sinking  fund  is  invested  at  5%,  to 
meet  the  principal,  what  annual  rate  must  be  levied? 

(1-05- "=2-653298.)  [over] 


5.  (a)  Obtain  algebraical  expressions  for  the  value  of  an 
annuity  where  the  interest  is  (i)  convertible  yearly,  (ii)  m  times 
a  year,  and  (iii)  momently. 

(6)  What  sum  deposited  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  eight 
years  will  then  buy  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $400,  deferred  five 
years,  money  being  worth  6%  per  annum  ? 
1-065  =  1-338226 
1-06'*  =1-593848 

6.  (a)  A  circular  pond  is  224-4  metres  in  circumference. 
Find  (i)  in  hectares  the- area  of  the  pond,  and  (ii)  the  value  of 
the  ice  which  covers  it  to  a  thickness  of  12  centimetres,  at 
5  cents  per  10  kilograms.     (Water  expands  10%  in  freezing.)  ^ 

{b)  What  are  the  dimensions  of  a  fiat  roofed  building 
whose  sides  are  in  the  ratio  of  2:3:4  which  will  contain  this 
ice? 

7.  An  importer  brings  into  Canada  from  England  goods 
invoiced  at  £6524  15s.  7d.,  on  which  the  duty  is  35%.  He  sells 
the  goods  at  a  profit  of  25%.  Find  in  Canadian  currency 
consumers'  profit  by  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  duty  under 
the  preferential  tariff,  if  the  importer  sells  the  same  quantity  of 
goods  at  the  same  profit  ? 

8.  A  and  B  are  partners,  A  furnishing  the  capital  and  B 
doing  the  work.  The  gains  and  losses  are  divided  equally,  and 
B  takes  charge  of  a  branch  store  with  : — Mdse.  in  stock,  $2400 ; 
Bills  Eeceivable,  $180  ;  Accounts  Receivable,  $270 ;  Cash  on 
hand,  $26  ;  Bills  Payable,  $74. 

The  rent  of  the  store  is  to  be  $72  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  books  show  :—  Mdse.  bought,  $2,900  ;  Accounts 
Receivable,  $190;  Accounts  Payable,  $380;  Mdse.  sold,  $4,000; 
Bills  Receivable,  $740;  Bills  Payable,  $170;  Rent  paid,  $50; 
Expenses  paid,  $110;  Post  office  salary  received,  $80;  Received 
for  other  services,  $42  ;  For  interest,  $24  ;  Paid  discount,  $17  ; 
Mdse.  on  hand,  $2,400. 

A  withdrew  $600  cash  and  B  $400.  Find  the  Net  Gain, 
Cash  Balance,  and  A's  Present  Worth. 
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COMMERCIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


GENEEAL  COMMERCIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


1.  (a)  What  are  the  essential  requisites  of  an  inland  bill  of 
exchange  ? 

(b)  Draw  a  draft  (using  the  name  A.  Candidate)  dated  at 
Toronto,  May  17th,  1911,  at  30  days  sight,  on  W.  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  in  favour  of  P.  Mason,  Hamilton,  for  S104'65,  payable 
at  the  Scholastic  Bank.  Accept  it  for  Marshall.  Mark  the  due 
date  on  it.  Endorse  it  for  Mason  in  favour  of  J.  Wilson  so  as  to 
relieve  Mason  of  liability. 

2.  Distinguish : — Receipt,  Release,  Discharge ;  Order,  Due  Bill, 
Promissory  Note ;  Stock,  Bond,  Debenture,  Mortgage  ;  Current 
Account,  Savings  Account. 

3.  Explain  the  various  purposes  in  endorsing  business  papers. 
Illustrate  the  various  forms  and  explain  the  effect  of  each. 

4.  (a)  What  is  an  instalment  note  ? 

(b)  Write  a  form  of  instalment  note. 

(c)  Discuss  the  law  relating  to  instalment  notes  regarding 
negotiability,  collection,  days  of  grace,  presentment,  and  dis- 
honour. 

5.  What  means  are  provided  by  the  Bank  Act : — 

(a)  to   determine   that   a   proposed    bank    is    a    genuine 

business  venture  ? 
(6)  to  protect  noteholders  ? 
(c)  to  protect  depositors  ? 

6.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  over-capitalization  ? 

(b)  How  is  it  effected  ? 

(c)  How  does  it  affect  (i)  those  owning  stock  at  the  time  of 
over-capitalization,  (ii)  subsequent  investors,  (iii)  the  general 
public  in  the  case  of  public  utilities  ? 

[over] 


7.  (a)  What  is  the  Statute  of  Limitations  ? 

(b)  How  does  it  affect  book  accounts,  promissory  notes, 
chattel  mortgages,  real  estate  mortgages,  dower  ? 

(c)  How  is  the  time  limit  affected  by  the  absence  of  the 
debtor  from  the  country  ? 

(d)  How  may  the  creditor  prevent  his  claim  from  being 
outlawed  ? 

8.  Discuss  Guaranty  under  the  following  heads : — 

(a)  Verbal  promises. 

(6)  Letters  of  recommendation. 

(c)  Creditor's  obligation  to  guarantor. 

(d)  Discharge  of  guarantor. 

9.  (a)  How   is   the   liability   of   a   fire    insurance    company 
affected  by : — 

(i)  ownership  of  property  destroyed, 
(ii)  cause  of  loss, 
(iii)  origin  of  fire, 
(iv)  repairs 
(v)  storing  of  dangerous  material  ? 

(b)  What    goods    should   be   specially   mentioned   in   the 
policy  ? 
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Annual  Examinations,  1911. 


COMMEECIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


AUDITING. 


1.  state  briefly  your  conception  of  the  object  and  scope  of  an 
audit. 

2.  What  would  you  require  to  verify  the  following: —  office 
salaries,  wages,  duty  paid,  dividends,  loans  on  mortgages, 
accrued  interest  on  loans  when  stocks  are  held  as  collateral 
security  ? 

3.  (a)  In  a  manufacturing  business  what  vouchers  would  you 
require  for  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  General  Cash  Book? 

(b)  A  cash  book  having  been  destroyed  or  mutilated  but  all 
other  books  being  produced,  how  would  you  audit  cash  ? 

4.  (a)  What  items  in  a  Balance  Sheet  would  you  ordinarily 
expect  to  find  under  the  head  of  (i)  accrued  assets,  (ii)  accrued 
liabilities  ? 

(b)  What  requii-ements  must  you  have  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  form  of  a  Balance  Sheet  ? 

5.  Inventories  of  materials  and  merchandise  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  a  financial  period  are  tendered  for  your  examination. 
In  how  many  ways  might  you  test  their  accuracy  and  their 
competency  as  vouchers  ? 

6.  (a)  How  far  would  you  take  the  Bank  Pass  Book  as  voucher 
for  entries  in  books  of  accounts  ? 

(b)  How  would  you  deal  with  alterations  or  erasures  in  this 
book  ? 

7.  Discuss  Card  and  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers  from  the  Auditor's 
standpoint. 

8.  Give  a  method  of  using  proof  accounts  in  the  General 
Ledger  to  represent  the  Sub-Ledgers. 

[over] 


9.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  expenditure  to  Plant 
and  Machinery  Capital  account  and  that  chargeable  to  Mainten- 
ence  or  Machinery  Expense  account  ? 

10.  You  are  to  audit  the  accounts  of  a  society  whose  income  is 
derived  from  fees  of  different  classes  of  members,  the  membership 
of  which  changes  materially  from  year  to  year. 

(a)  How  would  you  satisfy  yourself  that  the  income  was 
properly  accounted  for  ? 

(h)  What  would  be  tlie  particular  requirements  for  the 
vouchers  for  disbursements? 

(c)  What  statements  would  you  consider  necessary  to  be 
given  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  proper  information  of  the 
members? 
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COMMEKCIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


ECONOMICS. 


1.  What  are  the  economic  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
rapid  means  of  communication  ? 

2.  (a)  From  an  economic  point  of  view  what  is  the  essential 
idea  of  wealth  ? 

{b)  What  relation,  if  any,  exists  between  social  and  individ- 
ual economy  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  economy  of  saving  (i)  to  the  individual,  (ii) 
to  the  nation  ? 

3.  Give  what  you  consider  the  disadvantages  of  a  double 
system  of  currency.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  best 
unit  of  value  for  an  international  currency  ?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

4.  (a)  What  connection  has  final  utility  with  the  phenomena 
of  exchange  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  relation  between  price  and  cost  ? 

(c)  Explain  marginal  cost. 

5.  "If  barter  facilitates  division  of  labour,  money  facilitates 
barter." 

(a)  Show  how  barter  does  the  first  and  money  the  second. 

(b)  What  other  functions  has  money  ? 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  economy  of  free  imports  of  raw  materials  ? 
(6)  When  may  an  export  duty  be  economical  ? 

(c)  Is  the  price  of  an  article  usually  increased  by  the 
levying  of  a  customs  duty  ?     Explain. 

(d)  When  may  it  cease  to  be  profitable  for  the  revenue 
to  increase  taxes  ? 

{e)  Give  maxims  for  an  economical  policy  of  taxation. 
(/)  What  is  the  the  measurable  element  in  taxation  ? 

[over] 


7.  "The  ways  of  modern  economy  all  point  in  the  direction  of 
central  control". 

(a)  Discuss  this  statement  and  show  how  far  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  industrial  and  municipal  world. 

(b)  What  is  modern  Socialism  ? 

(c)  What  does  it  offer  in  the  way  of  checking  the  growth 
of  our  modern  trusts? 

8.  What  is  said  to  be  the  benefit  to  the  producer,  the  inter- 
mediary, the  consumer,  and  the  Government  of  a  Protective 
Tariff?' 

9.  "  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
complication  of  political,  social,  and  commercial  interests  enter- 
ing into  the  question  of  currency  than  in  India  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century." 

Explain  what  is  referred  to  in  the  above  statement  and 
show  how  the  three  interests  mentioned  may  each  enter  into  the 
question  of  currency. 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  source  of  strength  in  a  labour  union  ? 

(b)  What  are  the  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  describing  wages  as  high  or  low  ? 
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COMMERCIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


STENOGRAPHY — THEORY. 


1.  (a)  Point  out  the  principal  defects  in  the  English  alphabet 
which  prevent  its  being  used  for  purely  phonetic  spelling. 

(b)  Classify  the  consonants  in  the  Pitmanic  system  and 
explain  your  classification. 

2.  (a)  Explain  fully  the  use  of  initial  hooks. 

(5)  How  are  circle  "s"  and  loops  "st"  and  "str"  prefixed  to 
consonants  hooked  initially  ? 

3.  Give  fully  the  rules  for  the  use  of  upward  and  downward 
"1"  and  "r". 

4.  What  is  meant  by  vocalizing  the  "pi"  and"pr"  series? 
Explain  fully  the  method  of  vocalizing  them. 

5.  (a)  Make  a  table  of  the  "w"  and  "y"  diphthongs.  Indicate 
the  sound  of  each  by  an  example  of  a  word  containing  it. 

(h)  In  what  cases  may  these  be  joined  to  the  following 
consonant  ? 

6.  Show  how  the  outline  of  the  word  indicates  the  presence  of 
the  italicized  vowels  in  the  following  words : —  acid,  gusset, 
rain^/,  fooler^/,  ^lan,  married,  affray,  arises,  sentry/,  furor. 

7.  (a)  Write  contractions  for  : —  advertisement,  applicability, 
benevolence,  constitutional,  defendant,  efficiently,  extraordinary, 
henceforth,  indenture,  melancholy. 

(6)  Write  phraseograms  for : —  I-know-there-is-not,  in- 
their-statement,  as-soon-as-we-can,  shall-be-taken  into-considera- 
tion,  in-such-manner-as,  in-point-of-fact,  you-may-consider,  on- 
the-other-hand,  in-the- second- place,  by-wire-at-once. 

8.  (a)  How  are  the  following  indicated  in  shorthand : — 
comma,  semicolin,  period,  interrogation  mark,  hj^phen,  dash, 
parenthesis,  accent,  emphasis. 

(6)  Write :—  16,  24,  1500000,  S2000. 

9.  Show  the  use  of  intersected  forms  in  writing  the  follow- 
ing:—  Political  party,  Post-office  Department,  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  Produce  Company,  Agricultural  Society,  Finance 
Committee,  Building  Association. 
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COMMERCIAL    SPECIALrSTS. 


STENOGRAPHY — PRACTICE. 


Note. — Each  candidate  must  enclose  both  his  shorthand  notes  and  the 
transcription. 

Before  dictating  the  paper — which  the  candidates  are  not  to  see — the 
Presiding  Officer  should  read  it  over  to  himself  and  time  himself,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  dictate  it  at  the  prescribed  rate — 60  words  per  minute.  To 
facilitate  this  the  selections  are  divided  into  half-minute  sections.  For 
transcription  of  notes  50  minutes  will  be  allowed. 

The  Presiding  Officer  will  allow  one  quarter  minute  after  reading  each 
selection  before  beginning  the  next. 

I. 
Dear  Madam  : — 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favour,  and  in  reply  would 
say  that  the  lace  was  sent  with  your  other  purchases  on  Friday.  Our 
packer  signed  the  /  check  for  having  enclosed  the  lace  and  we  will  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  carefully  re-examine  the  package  received  as  the 
lace  may  have  been  overlooked  in  unpacking. 

(1  min.)  Yours  truly. 

II. 

Gentlemen  : — 

We  have  yours  of  the  7th,  and,  in  reply  to  same,  would  say  that 
up  to  the  present  we  have  heard  nothing  from  the  railroad  company ; 
and,  under  the  /  circumstances,  we  feel  that  we  have  extended  every 
reasonable  consideration  in  this  matter,  and  we  now  request  that  you 
put  in  hand  duplicate  of  the  missing  part  of  the  bookcase  //  and  deliver 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment.  The  railroad  company,  of  course, 
will  have  to  stand  the  loss  and  you  can  easily  recover  same  from  them. 

(1^  min.)  .  Very  truly  yours. 

III. 
Dear  Sir : — 

We  invite  your  careful  consideration  of  the  exceptional  advantages 
offered  by  the  Imperial  Safe  Deposit  Company,  prospectus  of  which 
is  herewith  enclosed.  The  vaults  of  this  company  represent  /  the 
latest  and  best  improvements.  The  safes  are  beautiful  in  finish,  and 
are  fitted  with  keys  or  combination  locks  as  desired. 

Special  vaults  have  been  provided  for  the  storage  of  //  silverware, 
plate  and  valuables.     The   company   issues   its   guarantee   certificate 

[over] 


insuring  the  contents  of  each  package  or  consignment  for  the  amount 
of  owner's  estimate  of  value,  against  fire,  burglary  or  /  theft. 

The  recent  disastrous  fire  at  the  Temple  Chambers  demonstrated 
the  advisability  of  providing  other  security  for  valuable  papers  than 
that  given  by  tin  boxes  or  office  safes. 

(2  min.)  •  Yours  respectfully. 

These  articles  of  agreement  witnesseth  that  the  party  of  the  first 
part  has  this  day  chartered  -and  hired  unto  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  the  steamship  "Favorite"  of  Meaford,  /  Ontario,  of  GOO  tons 
burden,  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  and  all  chains, 
anchors,  tackling,  etc.,  that  belong  to  her,  for  the  term  of  ten  months 
to  be  //computed  from  the  first  day  of  March,  instant,  said  ship  to  be 
delivered  at  the  wharf  at  Meaford  at  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  this 
agreement.  In  consideration  whereof  the  /  party  of  the  second  part 
agrees  to  pay  the  party  of  the  first  part  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand 
Dollars,  in  equal  portions  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars  at  the  end //of  each 
month,  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement  and  to  deliver  the 
said  vessel  at  the  wharf  aforesaid  on  the  1st  day  of  January  in  good 
condition  and  repair. 

(2^  min.) 

V. 

The  issues  in  this  action  having  been  regularly  brought  on  for 
trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Russell,  at  a  trial  term  of  this  court,  held  on 
the  10th  day  of  December,  /  1910,  at  the  county  court  house  in  the 
City  of  London,  County  of  Middlesex  and  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the 
summons  in  this  action,  with  a  copy  of  the  //  complaint  herein  having 
been  personally  served  on  all  the  defendants  herein,  except  the  defen- 
dant John  Jones  who  voluntarily  appeared,  and  the  time  of  all  the 
defendants  to  appear  and  plead  /  having  fully  expired,  and  none  of 
them  having  appeared  or  pleaded,  except  the  defendant  Mooney,  who 
duly  appeared,  and  interposed  an  answer  to  the  complaint  herein,  and 
the  court  having  //  heard  the  allegations  and  proofs  of  the  parties,  and 
the  argument  of  counsel,  after  due  deliberation  thereon,  have  duly 
made  and  filed  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1910,  /  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  defendant  Joseph  Mooney,  against  the  plaintiff,  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  the  facts  found  and  the  conclusions  of  law 
thereon  directing  judgement  as  liereinafter  stated. 

(3  min.) 
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COMMEECIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


HISTORY   OF   COMMERCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


1.  In  how  far  has  the  progress  of  Commerce  in  the  last 
centm-y  given  us  a  commonwealth  of  civilized  nations  ? 

2.  "  Great  waves  of  national  migration  passed  over  Europe 
and  utterly  obliterated  for  a  time  the  old  civilization  and  the  old 
commerce." 

(a)  What  migrations  are  referred  to  in  the  above  state- 
ment ? 

(b)  How  did  these  destroy  commerce  ? 

(c)  What  revived  commerce  again? 

(d)  Where  have  we  at  the  present  time  migrations  doing 
the  very  opposite  to  civilization  and  commerce  ?     Explain  why. 

3.  (a)  What  is  a  guild?  Describe  the  early  merchant  and 
craft  guilds  and  explain  the  difference  between  them. 

(b)  Show  similarity  of  the  early  guilds  to  our  present  labour 
unions. 

(<?)  Have  we  any  merchant  guilds  in  Canada '?  If  so,  name 
one  and  give  its  supposed  objects. 

(d)  Show  the  importance  of  the  present  labour  unions  and 
merchant  guilds  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  a  country. 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  referring  to  the  United  States. 

4.  "Nearly  all  the  early  Italian  cities  after  a  period  of  inde- 
pendence came  again  under  the  power  of  various  lords." 

Trace  the  history  of  any  two  cities  in  gaining  independence 
and  then  losing  it. 

5.  "  At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  most  European  nations 
were  inclining  to  a  renewal  rather  than  an  abandonment  of  the 
protective  system  of  commercial  policy." 

(a)  Discuss  this  with  reference  to  France  and  Germany. 
{b)  In  their  trade  with  Canada  how  far  has  an  abandon- 
ment taken  place  ?  [ovek] 


6.  Give  an  account  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  and  show  how  this  policy  affected  her  future. 

7.  (a)  Account  for  the  growth  of  the  Free  Trade  policy  of 
England. 

(b)  When  did  it  begin  ? 

(c)  Describe  its  growth  and  changes  in  the  first  fifty  years. 

8.  Draw  a  map  showing*  the  proposed  Hudson  Bay  Eailway. 
Show  its  proposed  connection  with  existing  roads  and,  by  map 
or  accurate  description,  show  how  it  will  connect  with  three  of 
the  most  important  centres  of  the  west. 

9.  "  The  conquests  and  administration  of  Peter  the  Great 
gave  Russia  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  states  of  Europe." 

(a)  What  are  the  conquests  referred  to  in  the  above  ? 

(b)  Give  his  administrative  policy. 

(c)  Give  an  account  of  the  industrial  life  of  Russia  at  the 
end  of  his  administration. 

(d)  Account  for  the  present  growth  of  Russia's  internal  and 
external  trade. 
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COMMERCIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


BOOK-KEEPING— PRACTICE. 


1.  Eule  a  cash  book  with  special  columns  for  Bank,  Cash 
Discounts,  Cash  Sales,  and  Exchange.  Treating  it  as  a  book  of 
original  entry  record  the  following  transactions,  all  payments 
being  made  by  cheque  unless  otherwise  specified  : — 

Feb.    1.  Balances  brought  down,  Cash  $98,  Bank  $1,980. 

H.  Cottam  is  admitted  an  equal  partner  in  the  business 

paying  you  personally  $600,   and  investing  $2,700 

cash  in  the  business. 
Received  cheques  for  the  following  accounts : — Ward  & 

Co.,  $450  (less  5%);    E.  A.  Smith,  $65  :    McKenzie 

&  Co.,  $340  (less  3%). 
Deposited   the   above   cheques   less   ^%  exchange    on 

Ward  &  Co's  cheque. 
Cash  Sales,  $128. 
Feb.  10.  Remitted  Lang  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  £124:  12s.  5d.  less  5% 

discount,  exchange  109. 
Gave  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  $50. 
Paid  the  following  accounts  : — J.  PauU  $264  (less  4%) ; 

S.  Jones,  $97  ;  M.  McArthur  $175  (less  3%). 
Cash  Sales,  $259. 

Deposited  all  cash  on  hand  except  $100. 
Feb.  15.  H.  Miller  sends  $75  cash  and  59c.  in  postage  stamps  in 

full  for  his  account  $75"59. 
Received  by  mail  $48  (the  letter  is  unsigned). 
H.  .Jones,  assignee  of  F.  Dunn,  sends  a  cheque  for  64 

cents  on  the  dollar  in  full  for  our  account  against 

him  of  $245-40.   The  Bank  allows  us  $19*15  interest 

on  balance  to  our  credit. 
Drew  at  sight  on  H.  Wing  for    $169*40  and  received 

credit  at  Bank  less  j%  exchange. 
Cash  Sales,  $240. 

[over] 


Feb.  20.  Paid  Insurance  $34,  and  Stationery  $6-40,  with  cash. 
The  Bank  notifies  us  that  H.  Wing  has  dishonoured 

our  draft  of  the  15th  inst.  and  a  cheque  is  issued  to 

retire  the  same. 
Withdrew  $450  out  of  which  $300  is  paid  in  cash  for 

wages. 
Cash  Sales,  $254. 

Close  and  bring  down  the  necessary  balances. 

2.  J.  Smith  has*  been  keeping  his  books  by  single  entry  and 
gives  you  the  following  instructions  to  change  the  system  to 
double  entry : — 

Capital  invested,  $8,421 ;  Cash  on  hand,  $275  ;  Bank  Dr., 
$550;  Accounts  Receivable,  $1,100;  Eeal  Estate,  $4,500;  Mdse. 
in  store,  $4,980 ;  Bills  Receivable,  $750,  and  Interest  on  same, 
$29  ;  Mortgage  Payable,  $2,400  ;  Horses  and  Wagons,  $564  ; 
Bills  Payable,  $450 ;  Accounts  Payable,  $320 ;  Advertising 
accrued  and  unpaid,  $96  ;  Rent  prepaid,  $60. 

Make  out  the  necessary  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
allowing  for  a  possible  loss  of  $340  on  bad  debts,  and  write  the 
journal  entries  necessary  to  change  the  books  assuming  that  the 
old  books  are  still  used. 

8.  The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Hamilton  Wire  Co.,  Limited,  on 
October  31,  1909,  stands  as  follows : — 

Liabilities.  Assets. 

Capital  Stock         -         -      $100,000         Factory  Premises  -         $  75,000 

Creditors             -         -              12,500         Machinery             -  11,600 

Stock-m-Trade  -                  6,000 

Profit  and  Loss  -            20,000 


$112,500  $112,500 

On  this  date  the  company  decides  to  wind  up  and  a  liqui- 
dator is  appointed  who  makes  an  arrangement  with  the  Hasting's 
Fence  Co.,  Limited,  by  which  the  latter  takes  over  all  the  assets 
of  the  Hamilton  Wire  Co.,  for  $60,000  ;  payable  $15,000  cash 
and  $45,000  paid-up  shares  in  the  purchasing  company.  The 
cash  received  is  used  to  pay  the  liquidation  expenses  $2,500,  and 
the  creditors  as  per  Balance  Sheet. 

(a)  Write  Journal  entries  for  the  Hasting's  Fence  Co., 
Limited,  if  Machinery  and  Stock-in-Trade  are  taken  at  listed 
prices  and  Factory  Premises  at  $42,500. 

(b)  Write  Journal  entries  for  the  Hamilton  Wire  Co., 
Limited,  and  show  Realisation  Account  and  Impairment  of 
Capital. 


4.  Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Stanley  Foundry  Company 
Limited,  from  the  following  facts  : — 

Factory  Premises,  $100,000;  Capital,  $320,000;  Plant 
and  Machinery,  $130,000  ;  Creditors,  $24,000  ;  Patent  Eights, 
$6,000  ;  Stock-in-Trade,  $78,000 ;  Debtors,  12,000  ;  Bills  Pay- 
able, $30,000  ;  Bills  Eeceivable,  880,000  ;  Reserve,  $20,000  ; 
Cash  in  Bank,  $39,000  ;  Profit  and  Loss,  $38,250. 

Write  Ijfo  Depreciation  off  Plant  and  Machinery  and 
provide  $3,000  for  possible  Bad  Debts. 


Department  of  le^ucation,  ©ntarto. 


AX>'UAL    EXASIDsATIONS,    1912. 


CO^BIEECIAL   SPECIALISTS. 


BOOK-KEEPING— THEORY. 


1.  Design  a  Cash  Book  to  meet  the  following  requirements : — 
"Purchase",  "Sales",  and  "General"  Ledgers  are  kept  on 

the  self-balancing  system ;  cash  discounts  are  received  and 
allowed  ;  the  bank  account  is  kept  in  the  Cash  Book  and  the 
book  is  so  designed  that  actual  cash  on  hand  can  be  found  by 
the  addition  of  only  one  column  on  each  side  of  the  book.  Only 
one  expense  account  is  kept  in  the  Greneral  Ledger. 

Make  at  least  eight  entries  on  each  side  of  the  book  and 
balance  it  as  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  Controlling  Account  ? 

(h)  Draw  up  the  form  of  a  Sales  Ledger  controlling  account 
in  the  General  Ledger,  indicate  what  entries  should  appear  on 
the  debit  and  credit  sides,  and  explain  how  and  from  what 
books  the  amounts  for  these  entries  would  be  obtained,  and  when 
they  should  be  posted. 

3.  (a)  How  should  inventories  be  treated  in  closing  the 
Ledger  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  ? 

(b)  Is  the  practice  of  adding  the  inventory  of  Merchandise 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  account  theoretically  correct  ? 

(c)  Explain  fully  your  method  of  dealing  with  the  Mer- 
chandise account  in  the  Ledger. 

4.  Define  and  give  examples  of : —  Treasury  Stock,  Fixed 
Asset,  Secret  Reserve,  Indirect  Liability,  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts. 

5.  (a)  What  difference  in  books  and  accounts  would  exist 
between  a  Partnership  and  an  Incorporated  Company  carrying 
on  a  similar  business  ? 

(6)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  Net  Profit  ? 
(c)  State  the  final  disposition  of  Net  Profit  in  the  books  of 
a  Partnership  and  in  the  books  of  a  Corporation. 

[over] 


6.  When  preparing  a  Trading  Account  and  a  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  in  which  section  would  you 
include  each  of  the  following  ?     Give  reasons. 

(a)  In-freight. 

(b)  Salesmen's  travelling  expenses.     ■ 

(c)  Discounts  off  purchases. 

(d)  Warehouse  labour. 

(e)  Rent. 

(/)  Advertising  and  premiums. 
(g)  Repairs  to  warehouse. 
(h)  Manager's  salary. 

7.  Jones  and  Brown  are  partners,  beginning  business  on 
Jan.  1,  1911.  On  Dec.  31,  1911,  their  accounts  stand  as  follows: 
Jones,  Capital  account  Cr.  $9,000,  average  date  April  1 ;  private 
account  Dr.  $600,  average  date  July  1.  Brown,  Capital  account 
Cr.  $7,500,  average  date  May  1 ;  private  account  Dr.  $360, 
average  date  August  1.  Cash  on  hand,  $4,900 ;  Bills  Receivable, 
on  hand,  $5,460  ;  Accounts  Receivable,  $4,284.  Mdse.  on  hand 
Jan.  1,  $15,000  ;  Purchases,  $17,000  ;  Sales,  $27,000  ;  on  hand 
Dec.  31,  $8,500.  Bills  Payable,  $1,890;  Accounts  Payable, 
$2,840.  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  Dr.  $866,  Cr.  $520  ;  Expense, 
Dr.  $2,520;  Commission  Account,  Cr.  $1,760;  Interest  and  Dis- 
count, Dr.  $480,  Cr.  $950. 

By  agreement,  Jones  receives  three-fifths  and  Brown  two- 
fifths  of  the  net  profit.  Each  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,200  a 
year  and  is  to  be  allowed  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  capital  in- 
vested, and  to  be  charged  at  the  same  rate  on  withdrawals. 

The  gain  or  loss  for  the  year  is  to  be  divided  according  to 
agreement  and  the  interest  is  then  to  be  adjusted  through  the 
private  accounts. 

Draw  up  the  Capital  and  Private  accounts  of  the  partners 
and  show  them  properly  closed. 


H)epartmcnt  of  lEbucation,  ©ntario. 


Ajtnual  Exajiinations,  1912. 


COMMERCIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


BOOK-KEEPING— PRACTICE. 


1.  From  the  following  information  prepare  a  Revenue  Account 
that  will  show  cost  as  against  proceeds,  and  group  your  charges 
against   gross    profits   into   Administration,   Maintenance,   and 
Selling.     Show  also  the  appropriation  of  Net  Profits. 
Trial  Balance: — 

Capital  Stock $100,000-00 

Bills  Payable 22,160*97 

Accounts  Payable 10,940"63 

Cash 760-24 

Bank 349*64 

Bills  Receivable 6,725-80 

Accounts  Receivable 85,964-.50 

Inventory  Acct.  Jan.  1 46,490-00 

Leasehold 11,970-19 

Fixtures  Accoiuit 3,450-00 

Management  Salaries 3,000-00 

Office  Salaries 5,500*00 

General  Expense 5,819-58 

Travelling  Expense 2,476-10 

Travellers'  Salaries 3,500-00 

Rent,  Taxes,  etc 660-40 

Import  Charges   3,260-15 

Purchases  Account 146,954-11 

Carriage  Out 1,870*32 

Sales  Account 192,605-15 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts   3,000-00 

Reserve  for  Dep'n  of  Fixtures  345-00 

Treight  Inwards 350*00 

Discount  off  Purchases 927*70 

Discount  off  Sales 1,260*00 

Warehouse  Charges    340*00 

Interest  and  Discount 22*60                44*90 


§330,373*99     8330,373*99 

Six  months'  rent  at  S600  per  annum  is  due  and  unpaid. 
The  Inventory  of  Mdse.  is  S48,000.  The  Leasehold  value  has 
depreciated  81,074*20.  Accounts  Receivable  to  the  amount  of 
$2,257*16  are  transferred  to  the  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts  account, 

[over] 


and  5  per  cent,  of  the  Accounts  Receivable  and  Bills  Receivable 
is  then  reserved  for  doubtful  debts.  Ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  on 
the  Fixtures  account  for  depreciation.  It  is  decided  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  to  carry  $5,000  to  the  credit  of  a 
Reserve  Fund,  and  to  carry  forward  the  remaining  profits  in  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account. 

2.  The  Wholesale  Provision  Co.  has  a  branch  in  charge  of  E. 
Seymour.  The  branch  is  supplied  from  the  main  warehouse 
but  keeps  its  own  Sales  Ledger,  receives  cash  against  ledger 
accounts,  and  pays  in  the  whole  of  the  cash  every  day  to  the 
Head  Office.  All  wages  and  Branch  expenses  are  drawn  by 
cheque  from  the  Head  Office  on  the  imprest  system.  From  the 
following  particulars  supplied  by  the  Branch,  show  the  Branch 
account  in  the  books  of  the  Head  Office.  Make  out  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account  from  the  Branch  Store  books. 

Six  months'  credit  sales  to  June  30,  $2,700 ;  Returns  in- 
wards, $20 ;  Allowances  to  customers,  $5 ;  Cash  received  on 
Ledger  accounts,  $2,380,  for  Cash  Sales,  $1,420  ;  Stock  on  hand 
Jan.  1,  $540,  June  30,  $620;  Debtors  Jan.  1,  $1,250,  June  30, 
$1,530;  Loss  by  Bad  Debts,  $15;  Goods  received  from  Main 
Warehouse,  less  returns,  $2,120:  Rent  and  taxes  paid,  $80; 
Wages  and  sundry  expenses  paid,  $380.  There  is  due  on  Rent 
$20,  and  on  Salary 


3.  Adams  and  Burton  are  partners  in  a  printing  business, 
sharing  gains  and  losses  Adams  §,  Burton  |.  Their  affairs 
stand  as  follows  :— Cash,  $2,000 ;  Plant,  $10,000  ;  Bills  Receiv- 
able, $3,400  ;  Mdse.  on  hand,  $600 ;  Book  Debts,  $1200 ;  Bills 
Payable,  $6,000  ;  Creditors  on  open  account,  $2,000 ;  Adams' 
Capital  Account  Cr.  $6,900;  Burton's  Capital  Account  Cr.  $2,300. 
They  convert  their  business  into  a  Joint  Stock  Company  under 
the  name  of  The  Ontario  Printing  Company,  Limited,  with 
Authorized  Capital  of  $25,000  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  other 
subscribers  are  Cameron,  $5,000 ;  Davids,  $4,000 ;  Evans,  $2,000  ; 
who  all  pay  cash  in  full  for  their  subscriptions.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Plant  shall  be  taken  over  at  a  valuation  of  $8,500,  the 
Mdse.  at  $500,  and  the  notes  and  book  debts  at  10  per  cent,  dis- 
count, and  that  an  allowance  of  $1,500  shall  be  made  for  the 
Goodwill  of  the  business.  Adams  and  Burton  are  to  receive 
fully  paid  up  shares  for  their  respective  interests,  cash  being 
paid  to  them  in  lieu  of  the  fractional  part  of  a  share. 

{a)  Make  the  necessary  adjustment  of  values  and  show 
Adams'  and  Burton's  capital  accounts  properly  closed. 

(6)  Make  the  necessary  journal  entries  for  opening  the 
new  books  of  the  company. 


(c)  If  Cameron  had  paid  only  75  per  cent,  on  his  stock  and 
had  then  transferred  20  shares  to  Fisher,  give  the  necessary- 
entry  or  entries  in  the  books. 

4.  A  Company  has  S50  a  share  paid  up  on  100,000  Common 
shares  of  SI  00  each. 

(a)  On  Feb.  1  a  further  call  of  $25  was  made,  but  not 
being  paid  by  the  holders  of  9,000  shares,  these  shares  were  on 
June  1  declared  forfeited. 

(6)  On  Oct.  1  these  9,000  shares  were  re-issued,  5,000  at 
S75,  2,000  at  $70,  and  2,000  at  $65. 

Give  the  Journal  entries  at  the  time  of  forfeiture  and  of 
re-issue.  How  would  the  balance  sheet  at  June  30  and  at  Dec. 
31  be  affected  ? 


2)epartment  of  lEbucatton,  ©ntario. 


AN>*xjAii  Examinations,  1912. 


COMMEECIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


PENMANSHIP. 


1.  Write  the  following  Jive  times  : — 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 
That  from  everything  I  saw 
I  could  more  instruction  draw. 
And  raise  pleasure  to  the  height 
Through  the  meanest  object's  sight. 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustling ; 
By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed  ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree  ; 
She  can  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man. 

2.  Write  in  proper  form  : —  • 

Toronto,  Feb.  1,  1912.     C.  W.  Ramsay  &  Co.,  sold  to  J.  D. 
McArthur,  Hamilton,  the  following  goods,  terms  3/10,  n/30. 
6  pes.  Broadcloth, 

65,  67-,  68,  663,  qq^  59  =  398 ^  yds.  @  -4.5    =   8179-21 

4  pes.  Tweed, 

69,  66-,  65,  68  =  268-  yds.  @  1-05  =     281-93 

5  pes.  Foulard, 

72,  673,  68^  75^  722  _  3551  y^^  @  .gg  =     312-62 

5  pes.  Grosgrain, 

68,  67--,  6Q,  691,  73  =  343 ^  yds.  @  1-00        =     343-75 
8  pes.  Percale, 

30,  33,  35,  322,  312^  34^  33^  302 

=  259-  (a    121  =  .     32-44 

6  pes.  C.  Flannel, 

37,  363,  35^  40^  382^  37  =  224i  yds.  @  -15       =       33-64 
4  doz.  prs.  H.  H.  Towels  @  7-20  =        28-80 

4  doz.  prs.  Damask  Towels  @  8-40  =       33  60 

Total  1245-99. 

[over] 


3.  {a)  Write  the  small  and  the  capital  letters  three  times, 
arranging  them  in  groups  and  in  the  order  in  which  you  would 
teach  them  to  a  class. 

(b)  Give  the  movement  exercises  you  would  use  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  first  letter  of  each  group. 

4.  Write  the  following  ledger  headings : — 

J.  D.  Mc Arthur,  77  Richmond  St. 
Merchandise  Purchases. 
General  Expense. 

5.  Using  a  marking  alphabet,  write  the  following  addresses : — 

T.  R.  Webb  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Hall  &  Rutherford,  99  Princess  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

The  Canada  Knitting  Co.,  St.  Hyacinthe,  P.  Q. 

6.  Engross  the  following : — 

I,  Milton  Alexander,  of  the  Township  of  Stamford  in  the 
County  of  Welland,  yeoman,  make  oUth  and  say, 


H)cpartmcnt  of  £bucation,  ©ntario. 


Ajs'^nual  Examination,  1912. 


COMMERCIAL    SPECIALISTS. 


MERCANTILE  ARITHMETIC. 


1.  Had  my  note  at  60  days  discounted  at  the  bank  at  7%  on 
the  day  on  which  it  was  drawn.  The  note  was  endorsed  by 
Adam  Smith  and  was  drawn  for  such  an  amount  that  the  pro- 
ceeds would  buy  a  bank  draft  purchased  at  99f  to  pay  for  a  bill 
of  goods,  £622  10s,  on  which  I  am  entitled  to  a  discount  of  4i%. 
Find  the  face  of  the  note. 

2.  A  sum  of  $1000  is  lent,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum  by  annual  instalments  beginning  with  $40  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  and  increasing  30  per  cent,  each  year 
on  the  last  preceding  instalment.  Find  when  the  debt  will  be 
paid  off,  given,  log  2  =  -30103,  log  3  =  -47712. 

3.  A  town  borrows  850,000,  to  be  repaid  in  15  years  in  equal 
annual  instalments  including  principal  and  interest.  If  the 
rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  annual 
payment  ?  What  portion  of  the  eighth  payment  will  be  on 
account  of  interest  and  principal  respectively  ? 

1-051^=207892818. 
1058    =1-47745544. 

4.  A  and  B  are  partners  sharing  gains  and  losses,  A  i,  B  f. 
They  wish  to  dissolve  and  divide  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 
between  them.  The  accounts  stand  as  follows : —  A  Dr.  $1300, 
Cr.  $4500 ;  B  Dr.  $1425,  Cr.  4500  ;  Expense  Dr.  $1350,  Cr.  $1617; 
Cash  on  hand,  $1395 ;  Bills  Receivable,  $5051  ;  Accounts  Receiv- 
able, $2347  ;  Accounts  Payable,  $1985  ;  Store  and  Lot,  $2450  ; 
Bills  Payable,  $1133;  Commission  Account,  Cr.  $2033;  Mdse. 
Dr.  $23,400,  Cr.  $22,950,  Inventory  $4650. 

It  is  agreed  that  A  shall  take  the  Cash,  the  Bills  Receiv- 
able, less  10% ;  the  Store  and  Lot,  less  depreciation  10%;  and 
assume  the  Bills  Payable ;  and  that  B  shall  take  the  goods  on 
hand  at  90  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  Accounts  Receivable,  less 
15%,  and  assume  the  Accounts  Payable. 

Find  the  amount  the  one  must  pay  the  other  to  settle. 

[over] 


5.  A  corporation  borrows  $10,000  at  5%  per  annum  and  agrees 
to  pay  off  the  loan  in  3  years.  Find  the  amount  that  will  have 
to  be  raised  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the  next  three  years 
according  as  the  loan  is  to  be  paid  off  in  either  of  the  following 
ways : — 

(a)  By  means  of  an  annuity  covering  principal  and  interest 
to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the  next  3  years. 

(6)  By  means  of  a  sinking  fund  accumulated  at  4%  per 
annum,  an  instalment  for  the  sinking  fund  to  be  set  aside  and 
the  year's  interest  on  the  loan  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  three  years. 

6.  For  what  amount  should  a  draft  be  drawn  on  demand  on 
July  4  in  settlement  of  the  following  account,  money  being 
worth  7  per  cent.  ? 

Dr.  E.  C.  Nicol.  Cr. 


1912 

1912 

Jau.    2, 

Goods,  60  days 

$376-00 

Feb.  20, 

Cash 

8350-00 

Feb.    7, 

30     " 

428-00 

Mar.    5, 

Draft  10  days 

275-00 

Apr.  10, 

60     " 

763-00 

Apr.  30, 

Note    30     " 

360-00 

May    3, 

"        10     " 

470-00 

7.  The  price  of  pure  gold  is  23-22  grains  for  a  dollar.  Find 
the  value  of  the  gold  in  a  circular  medal,.  10  carats  fine,  which 
measures  3  centimetres  in  diameter  and  "25  centimetres  in  thick- 
ness, the  specific  gravity  of  gold  being  19-3,  and  1  gram  =  15*432 
grains  troy. 

8.  When  3^  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest,  find  what  must  be 
paid  now  for  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $320  a  year,  10  years  hence, 
given  log  1032  =  -0136797,  log  7-29798  = -8632030  ? 
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COMMEECLIL  SPECLILISTS. 


GENERAL  COMMERCIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


1.  (a)  State  fuDy  the  requirements  of  the  "Companies'  Act" 
in  order  that  any  number  of  persons  may  secure  incorporation 
as  a  Joint  Stock  Company. 

(fe)  "What  Companies  cannot  secure  incorporation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  "Companies'  Act"  and  state  how  incorpor- 
ation is  obtained  by  them. 

(c)  State  the  provisions  of  the  "Companies'  Act"  as  to 
(i)  number,  quahfications,  and  method  of  election  of  directors, 
(ii)  powers  and  duties  of  directors. 

2.  State  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Act  as  to  : — 

(a)  what  business  a  bank  may  and  may  not  transact; 

(b)  extent  and  protection  of  note  issue  ; 

(c)  declaration  of  dividends  ; 

(d)  transfer  of  shares  by  a  shareholder  who  is  a  debtor  to 

the  bank  ; 

(e)  liability  of  shareholders  in  respect  to  transferred  shares. 

3.  Write  notes  on  the  currency  of  Canada  under  : — 
(a)  value  of  the  money  unit  ; 

(&)  coinage  ; 

(c)  Dominion  and  bank  notes  ; 

(d)  extent  to  which  each  in  (h)  and  (c)  above  is  legal  tender. 

4.  Distinguish  fully: — 

(a)  debenture,  treasury,  preference,  and  watered  stock ; 
(&)  bill  of  sale  and  chattel  mortgage  ; 

(c)  conveyance  by  deed  and  conveyance  by  mortgage  (as 

to  land) ; 

(d)  foreclosure  of  mortgage  and  discharge  of  mortgage. 
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5.  (a)  Describe  the  procedure  necessary  to  place  a  company 
in  voluntary  liquidation. 

(b)  State  the  duties  and  powers  of  (i)  a  liquidator  (ii)  an 
inspector,  of  a  company  in  liquidation. 

6.  (a)  What  claims  upon  an  Insolvent  Estate  are  "preferred" 
and  to  what  extent  ? 

(b)  What  do  you  understand  by  "  fraudulent  preference"? 
Give  examples. 

7.  (a)  Define  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 

(6)  How  does  the  statute  apply  to  (i)  a  cheque,  (ii)  a 
promissory  note,  (iii)  a  bank  note,  (iv)  penalties  and  damages, 
(v)  rent,  (vi)  book  accounts,  (vii)  deposits  in  bank,  (viii)  divi- 
dends due  shareholders  7 

8.  (a)  Define  negotiable  instruments.     State  some  of  their 
advantages,  giving  reasons. 

(b)  Can  a  non-negotiable  note  be  transferred  ?  If  so, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  transfer  ? 

9.  (a)  State   the  two-fold  object  of  Endorsement.     Give  ex- 
amples of  the  various  forms  of  endorsement  with  effect  of  each. 

(b)  Is  the  crossing  of  a  cheque  an  endorsement?  Explain 
fully  the  object  of  crossing. 
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COMMEKCIAL  SPECIALISTS. 


AUDITING. 


1.  (a)  How  far  would  you  consider  a  firm  entitled  to  regulate 
the  extent  of  your  examination  when  you  have  been  called  in 
to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  Balance  Sheet  ? 

(6)  If  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  the  manager 
attempted  to  regulate  the  extent  of  your  examination  what  would 
you  do  ? 

(c)  What  would  you  require  of  a  Partnership  firm  and  a 
Joint  Stock  Company  respectively  on  taking  up  an  audit  for  the 
first  time  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  business  ? 

(d)  How  far  would  you  interfere  with  the  system  of 
accounts  used  by  each  of  the  above  firms  ? 

2.  (a)  Describe  fully  your  procedure  in  auditing  wages, 
inventory  of  stock  in  trade,  and  chattels  in  a  manufacturing 
concern. 

(b)  What  is  a  voucher  ?  Discuss  fully  in  its  application  ta 
cash  and  bank  payments. 

(c)  How  would  you  prevent  repeated  use  of  vouchers  in  a 
continuous  audit  ? 

3.  In  auditing  a  company's  books  you  find  that  a  note  for 
$1800  made  by  Smith  and  Co.  (now  insolvent)  is  under  discount 
with  the  Bank.  You  find  at  their  credit  in  the  ledger  S300  for 
goods  stopped  in  transit.  Their  estate  will  pay  50  cents  on  the 
dollar.  How  would  you  require  the  account  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  annual  statement  and  in  closing  the  books  ? 

4.  (a)  How  would  you  verify  the  cash  in  hand  if  auditing  a 
month  or  more  after  the  closing  date  of  the  accounts  ? 

(6)  The  bookkeeper  of  a  manufacturing  company  has 
decamped.  You  are  asked  to  audit  the  books  and  show  the 
shortage  in  the  cash.  What  methods  of  hiding  shortages  would 
you  look  for  and  how  would  you  proceed  to  detect  them  ? 
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5.  How  far  should  an  auditor  go  in  checking  additions,  ex- 
tensions, and  posting  ? 

6.  (a)  What  examination  should  an  auditor  make  of  Suspense 
Account,  Bad  Debts  Account,  Organization  Account,  and  Capital 
and  Revenue  expenditure  ? 

(6)  In  case  of  loss  of  Mdse.  by  fire  6  months  after  stock 
taking,  how  would  you  make  up  the  amount  of  loss  ?  Give  an 
example. 

7.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership  for  five  years.  Each  and 
every  year  12|  per  cent  was  written  off"  the  chattels  and  10  per 
cent  off  the  machinery.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  B 
takes  over  the  partnership  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  B  opens  up  new  books. 
Give  the  opening  entry  in  B's  books  for  the  chattels  and 
machinery. 

8.  A  and  two  assistants,  B  and  G,  go  to  a  distant  town  on 
business  for  M.  Upon  their  return  A  hands  in  the  following 
account : — 

Expense : — 

Four  railway  tickets  at  SISIO $52-40 

Sleeping  berths,  hotel  bills,  etc 49*50 

Cash  to  B  for  contingencies 20*00 

Cash  to  (7     "  "  1000 

Cash  to  self 10*00    141.90 

Refund : — 

By  R.  R.  returned  to  get  refund $1310 

By  refund  by  5  out  of  $20 4*70 

By  refund  by  (7  out  of  $10 *60 

Cash  to  balance 39*70      58*10 

$200*00 
By  Cash  received 200*00 

M  asked  you  to  audit  the  account  and,  if  not  correct,  to 
make  him  a  correct  statement.     Give  your  audit. 
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ECONOMICS. 


1.  "The  tendency  of  the  modern  world  is  to 'make  the  whole 
civiUzed  world  into  one  country." 

Discuss  the  above  statement. 

2.  (a)  Why  is  there  not  a  market  for  labour  in  the  sense 
in  which  there  is  one  for  goods  ? 

(b)  State  the  theory  of  the  Wages  Fund.     Point    out   its 
relation  to  Capital  and  Product. 

(c)  Give  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population. 

(d)  What  is  Capital  ?     How  is  it  formed  ?     Compare  long 
and  short  methods  of  formation. 

3.  "Under  modern  conditions  a  man  may  anticipate  the 
future  and  get  the  equivalent  of  his  product  now  instead  of 
then." 

Discuss  how  this  may  be  done  and  the  elements  involved 
in  so  doing. 

4.  Discuss  the  following : — 

"  The  variations  in  value  of  an  alternative   standard    are 
less  extreme  than  those  of  a  single  standard." 

5.  (a)  State  the  fundamental  principles  of  modem  socialism. 
(h)  Would   the   application   of  these  remedy  the  existing 

high  cost  of  living  ?     Give  reasons  for  or  against. 

6.  (a)  What  are  the  important  principles  underlying  taxation  ? 

{b)  Are  export  duties  justifiable  in  any  case?    Give  reasons 
for  or  against. 

(c)  What  benefits  accrue  to  those  who  pay  taxes  ? 
{d)  When  does  it  cease  to  be  profitable  to  the  state  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  taxation  ? 
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7.  "But  what  decides  the  price  is  the  need  of  the  last-supplied 
increment." 

Discuss  this  statement. 

8.  "The  great  surplus  profits  of  industry  depend  very  largely 
on  economies  that  are  a  much  greater  source  of  public  benefit 
than  of  private  profit." 

(a)  To  what  economies  does  the  above  statement  refer  ? 

(b)  Discuss   the  above  showing  why  they  are  a  source  of 
public  benefit. 
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1.  (a)  Classify  the  consonants  in  the  Pitmanic  system. 

(6)  State  the  rules  for  writing  in  their  normal  position 
with  regard  to  the  line,  (i)  horizontal  strokes,  (ii)  vertical 
strokes,  (iii)  combinations  of  horizontal  and  vertical  strokes. 

2.  (a)  Name  all  the  sounds  indicated  by  the  various  ho^oks 
employed  and  show  how  they  are  sounded  with  the  letter  that  is 
hooked. 

(b)  State  how.  each  hook  is  attached  to  (i)  straight  strokes, 
(ii)  curved  strokes. 

(c)  Why  are  letters  hooked  initially  but  not  those  hooked 
finally  considered  as  double  consonants  ? 

(d)  Explain  fully  Pitman's  method  of  vocalization  of  the  pi 
and  pr  series. 

(e)  Why  is  the  same  method  not  used  in  the  pn  and  pf 
series  ?. 

3.  (a)  State  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  I  and  r  strokes 
(i)  when  used  initially,  (ii)  when  used  finally. 

{h)  State  the  practical  value  of  these  rules,  illustrating  by 
examples  in  each  case. 

4.  (a)  State  the  different  ways  of  expressing  h,  giving  examples. 
(6)  Give  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  each. 

(c)  In  what  cases  would  no  h  sign  be  used  in  reporting  ? 

5.  (a)  Name  the  prefixes  and  affixes  that  are  expressed  by 
distinctive  signs. 

(b)  Give  an  example  of  each  showing  the  correct  outline  of 
the  full  word  in  which  it  is  used. 
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6.  (a)  State  two  general  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  halvmg 
principle. 

(b)  What  is  the  effect  of  halving  the  letters  m,  n,  I,  r  (up) 
r  (down)  in  both  heavy  and  light  strokes. 

(c)  Explain  the  difference  in  vocalizing  the  above  half 
strokes. 

(d)  Show  how  the  principle  applies  to  the  double  conson- 
ants, emp,  ing,  lev  and  to  words  having  three  vertical  strokes  in 
succession. 

7.  Give  the  correct  outlines  of  the  following  words  with 
reasons  for  the  variation  in  those  having  similar  consonant 
sounds: — thunder,  thundery,  master,  mastery,  purpose,  propose, 
marred,  married,  fault,  faulty,  proffer,  prefer,  prosecute,  perhaps, 
fortune,  frighten,  fourteen,  laboured,  elaborate,  minister,  minis- 
try, favoured,  favourite,  barely,  barley,  barrel,  extension,  and 
extenuation. 
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Note. — Each  candidate  must  enclose  both  his  shorthand  notes  and  the 
transcription. 

Before  dictating  the  paper — which  the  candidates  are  not  to  see— the 
Presiding  Officer  should  read  it  over  to  himself  and  time  himself,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  dictate  it  at  the  prescribed  rate — 60  words  per  minute.  To 
facilitate  this  the  selections  are  divided  into  half-minute  sections.  For 
transcription  of  notes  50  minutes  will  be  allowed. 

The  Presiding  Officer  will  allow  one  quarter  minute  after  reading  each 
selection  before  beginning  the  next. 

I. 

Gentlemen : — 

We  duly  received  your  favour  of  the  loth  inst.  and,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  contents,  we  are  favourably  impressed  with  the 
proposal  you  make  us.  We  have  already /been  in  treaty  with  several 
firms  but  at  present  have  come  to  no  decision  in  the  matter.  However 
if  terms  can  be  arranged  we  think  you  would  be  just  the //people  we 
should  like  to  represent  us.  We  believe  you  have  good  connections 
throughout  the  trade  and  it  seems  to  us  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
further  develop  the  business  which  /  we  have  been  doing  among  the 
class  of  buyers  you  mention  for  some  years  past.  Of  course  the  whole 
matter  hinges  upon  the  question  of  the  amount  of  commission  you  // 
would  require  on  orders  obtained  and  executed  and,  as  your  Mr. 
Wilson  Harley  intends  visiting  Toronto  in  a  fortnight's  time,  we  think 
we  should  prefer  to  discuss  the  various  points  /  with  him  personally 
instead  of  stating  general  conditions  and  terms  which  would  probably 
have  to  be  modified  or  withdrawn  after  an  interview. 

Awaiting  your  representative's  call,  we  are, 
(3  minutes.)  Yours  truly. 

11. 

That  every  person  who  is  a  shareholder  in  the  Company  during 
the  time  it  carries  on  business  with  less  than  five  shareholde]-s,  after 
a  period  of  six  months  after  the  /  number  has  been  so  reduced,  and  is 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  carrying  on  business  with  less  than 
five  shareholders,  shall  he  severally  hable  for  the  payment // of  the 
whole  of  the  debts  of  the  Company  contracted  during  such  time,  and 
may  be  sued  for  the  same  without  the  joinder  in  the  action  or  suit  of 
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the  /  Company  or  of  any  other  shareholder  ;  hut  any  shareholder  who 
has  become  aware  that  the  Company  is  carrying  on  business  when  the 
number  of  its  shareholders  is  less  than  five,  //  may  serve  a  protest  in 
writing  on  the  Company,  and  may,  by  registered  letter,  notify  the 
Provincial  Secretary  of  such  protest  having  been  served,  and  of  the 
facts  upon  which  /  it  is  based,  and  such  shareholder  may  thereby,  and 
not  otherwise  from  the  date  of  his  said  protest  and  notification  in 
writing  to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  exonerate  himself  from  liability. 
(3  minutes.) 

III. 

Form  of  certificate  prescribed  to  be  written,  printed  or  stamped 
on  invoices  of  all  articles,  except  raw  and  refined  sugars,  for  entry  into 
Canada  under  British  preferential  tarifl"  of  Canada./ 

I,  Wilson  Taylor,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  manager  of  the  Burns 
Manufacturing  Co.,  exporters  of  the  articles  included  in  this  invoice 
and  that  I  am  duly  authorized  to  sign  //  this  certificate  on  behalf  of 
the  said  exporters,  the  Burns  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  this 
invoice  from  the  said  Manufacturing  /  Co.  to  Robinson,  Little  &  Co., 
amounting  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  seven  dollars  ($527),  is  true 
and  correct  and  that  all  the  articles  included  in  the  said  invoice  are 
bona  fide  //  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  labour  of  such  country  has  entered  into  the 
production  of  every  manufactured  article  included  in  the  /  said  invoice 
to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  every  such 
article  in  its  present  condition  ready  for  export  to  Canada. 

(3  minutes.)  (Signed  — Wilson  Taylor. 
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HISTORY   OF   COMMERCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


1.  "The  second  nation  that  inherited  the  trade  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  Greece." 

(a)  What  other  nation  is  referred  to  in  the  above  ? 

(b)  Tell  how  Greece  inherited  this  trade,  how  she  developed 
it,  and  how  at  last  it  was  lost  to  her. 

2.  State  definitely  what  modern  commerce  owes  to  Roman 
and  Italian  commerce  previous  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  What  were  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  social, 
industrial,  and  commercial  life  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Europe 
by  the  Hansa  League? 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  "  Sole  Market  Theory." 

(6)  Give  instances  of  its  application  and  the  results  of  its 
application  by  any  two  nations. 

5.  "In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  German  trade  has 
shown  noticeable  developments." 

(a)  Discuss  this  statement,  giving  the  main  features  of 
German  trade,  and  tell  what  has  chiefly  influenced  this  trade. 

(6)  What  was  the  last  agreement  between  Germany  and 
Canada  tliat  is  greatly  extending  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  position  held  by  Japan  among  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  present  day. 
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7.  Discuss  the   industrial  revolution  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
.  i  8th  century,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

{a)  Industries. 

(6)  Transportation. 

(c)  Commercial  policies. 

8.  (a)  What  special  developments  of  transportation  facilities 
are  taking  place  to-day  in  Canada  ? 

(6)  State  definitely  the  economic  results  expected  from  the 
consummation  of  those  under  development. 

(c)  What  other  commercial  facilities  have  been  proposed? 

9.  {a)  Why  in  your  opinion  has  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
South  America  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  North  America  ? 

(6)  What  special  developments  have  taken  place  in  South 
America  in  the  last  decade? 
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